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Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., One of Latest Additions 
to Piedmont Industry 





Complete Plant for Dyeing and Conversion of Cotton 


and Rayon Yarns Established at Mt. Holly, N. C. 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


NE of the recent and interest- 
ing additions to the textile 
industry of the Piedmont 
section of the South is that 
he Carolina Dyeing & Winding 


which has been established at 
fount Holly, N. C., for the dyeing 
| conversion of cotton ana rayon 


Sin 


ice the personnel involved in a 
ew project is of vital importance, 
brief resume of the background of 
is company is in order. It was 
ganized in October 1927 by Edwin 
president, Royal Little, 
easurer, and their associates with a 

| in capital of $150,000. Mr. 
‘ames was formerly a partner in the 
.extile Silk Dye Works of Philadel- 

i, and Mr. Little was treasurer of 

Special Yarns Corp., South Bos- 
Mass. Since then, the Special 


James, 


Corp. has been merged with 
Rayon 


Franklin 


Dyeing Corp., 





a 


‘e 
-s ad Oa 


ry 
bea ee 


Providence, R. I., and a new company 
called the Franklin Rayon Corp. has 
been formed with a paid in capital of 
about $1,000,000, with Mr. Little as 
vice-president and general manager. 
The associated interests now involved 
are operating five plants where rayon 
is dyed and processed, two in New 
England and three in the Scuth. 
of the latter is the new plant of the 
Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. at 
Mount Holly. In addition to the 
executive personnel mentioned above, 
the nucleus of the operating staff con- 
sists of men with years of experience 
in the dyeing of cotton and rayon 
yarn. 


‘One 


The Plant Itself 
The plant is located in a building 
the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., also of Mount Holly, 
and has 


Ow ned by 


been leased for a term ot 


Plant of Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., Inc., at Mount Holly, N. C. 


by the Carolina Dyeing & 
Winding Co., with option to purchase. 
It is a new and modern building of 
daylight construction, with approxi- 
mately 30,000 sq. ft. all on one floor. 
It was built by J. A. Gardner, of 
Charlotte, N. C., according to plans 
prepared by the Carolina Dyeing & 
Winding Co. The engineering work 
was done by R. C. Biberstein, of 
Charlotte. Capacity of the plant is 
approximately 60,000 Ibs. per week 
of yarn dyeing and converting. About 


years 


110 people are now employed. Addi 
tional land is included in the prop- 
erty for increasing to more than 


double the present size and capacity. 
Work Done 

lhe company dyes, on commission, 

cotton yarn in every practical form, 

including ball 

warps, beams and packages. The dye- 


skeins, chain warps, 





the 
most practical types of modern equip- 


ing tacilities also include two of 


ment for dyeing rayon yarn in skeins, 


together with the necessary drying 
apparatus and supplementary ma- 
chinery. 

Skeins are dyed in hand _ tubs 


made completely of Monel metal, and 
in large Monel lined machines con- 
structed for the purpose. Cotton ball 
and chain warps are dyed either in 
rope form in Monel lined chain warp 
dyeing machines, or the yarn is trans- 
ferred to large Monel metal per- 
forated beams for dyeing and then 
back-wound to the customer’s section 
beams after dyeing. Cotton varn dyed 


in rope form can be transferred to 
section beams if the customer has no 
facilities for handling long chain 
beaming. Yarn received on section 


beams is transferred to the dyeing 
and then put on section 
beams after dyeing. Yarn dyed on 


beam back 
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rforated tubes or on springs can 
tubes 


knit- 


wound on paper 


Warping oO! 


the rayon converting 


depart- 


ment, rayon yarn, single and _ ply, 


natural and dyed, sized or unsized, in 


denier and quality, is supplied to 


the mills in any form and package 


required, including  skeins, 


spools, 


cones, CODps, wooden bobbins, paper 


she Ils, oO! 
lhe 

plant 
For 


customers’ beams. 


specialized work done at the 
includes the following 
the trade, 


varns, twists ot 


knitting there are 


white yarn, 
white and colored, two color combina 
tions, or two fibers, such as rayon and 
(Celanese or cotton, dyed or natural 
and supplied on cones or metal spools. 

For weaving shirtings, dress 


goods, 
and draperies requiring rayon 


dyed, 
the 


satins 
} 


in the warp, either natural or 


sized or unsized, single or 2-ply 
supplied in skeins, 
shells or 


ravon 


varn can be metal 


papet customers’ 


or filling, either 


natural or dyed, the yarn is furnished 
wooden shuttle bob 


on metal spools 


O01 on papel COps 
and worsted indus 
upplies all 


novelty twists, in 


‘or the woolen 


thre company 


solid 


white, 
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Cotton Chain and Ball Warping Department at Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 
for the plant of the Carolina Dyeing Frank 
& Winding Co. are those listed below ies) ee 
Power & Lighting Scales 
stalled by R. H. Ga. 
lotte, N. ( 


Spi 


Davis Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
Equipment—In 
Bouligny, Inc., 


Howe Scale Co., Atlanta, 


Char 
Monel lined skein dyeing machines 
W. Butterworth & Co. 
( Klauder-Weldon Beth 
ayres, Pa 
Solid Monel 
dyeing— Liberty 
Philadelphia. 
Monel lined warp dyeing machines 
Reliance Machine Works, Philadelphia. 
Skein Proctor & 
Inc., Philadelphia. 


inkler w or k—Grinnell bss H. 


Sons 


Division), 


skein 


Co.., 


hand tubs for 
Coppersmithing 


dryer Schwartz, 
Beam and package dyeing and dry- 
ing machinery 
Machine Co., 
Warp dryer 
Machinery Co., 
Motor driven extractors 
Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Warp Splitting and folding machin 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gastonia, N. C 


Gaston County 
Stanley, N.C. 


Dveing 


Textile-Finishing 
Providence, R. I. 


Tolhurst 


ery 


Boiler—Casey-Hedges Chat 


tanooga, Tenn 


Cotton Beam and Package Dyeing Department, Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 


color effects, in all 


two 
fastness required, and put 
up on spools ready for use for decora 
tion and striping 

For lace manufacturers, there are 
special twists suited to their equipment 


and 


Ol paper 


fabrics, supplied on metal spools 
tubes. 

large in 
stallation of machinery designed par 


he company has also a 


for use 
in weaving rayon and Celanese voile, 


ticularly for twisting varns 


which apparently has progressed from 


ie novelty to the staple article; as 


well as for making the higher twists 


To! crepes 
Equipment 


\mong the suppliers of equipment 


through their Charlotte office. (This 
also furnished the steam and 


water lines for the dye 


company 
house ). 
Cork insulation for roof 
& Co., Charlotte. 
Unit 
Grinnell 


G. G. Ray 


type heaters in dye house 


Co. 


Burt motor driven ventilators— Frank 


M Mills, Boston 
Twisting 
Atwood 

Conn 
Skein winders 


Paterson, N. J. 


machines 
Stonington, 


reeling 
Co.., 


and 
Machine 


Sipp Machine Co., 
Cone, tube and cop winders—Uni 
versal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
Fiber head spools 
& Mig 
Metal 


Lestershire Spool 
Co., Johnson City, N. Y. 


spool boards and trucks— 
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Long chain beamers—T. C. Entwis 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Office 
Ce Doe 


furniture—Pound & Mo 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Machine Shop equipment—Tex: 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Power for operating the plant 

supplied by the Duke Power Co 
spur track from the Piedmont 
Northern Railway Co. serves the c 
pany. 

In connection with the equipn 
it is of local interest to note that 
entire beam and packing, drying 
dyeing machinery, and considerabk 
the equipment for handling chain 
ball warp dyeing, were manufactu 
by two concerns located within a 
miles of Mount Holly. 


Changes Necessitate Specialization 
One of the interesting recent devel 
opments in manufacture 
the increasing demand 
specialization in the conversion 
types for both 
In commenting on 
Edwin F. James, presi 
dent of the Carolina Dyeing & WW 
ing Co. stated: 


textile 
been 


yarns of all 
and knitters. 
to the writer, 


wea 


“During the last few years, three stril 
ing phases of development has been 
ing place within the textile industry. TI 
changes referred to are not peculi 
any one section of the country, but 
tainly facts 
textile interests in the Pied: 
the South are familiar 

“First has been the tendency to cl 
the production of mills from staples 


these are something 
which 


Section of 


fancies and novelties, create original 
unique fabrics which would have sel 
points other than price, and to diy 
as much as possible in order 
seasonal depressions. 

“Second has been the vast extensiot 
the use of dyed yarns and fabrics to sat 
the demand for bright and colorful 
effects in all lines of wearing apparel, as 


isfy 


well as household furnishings and decora 
tion. Rare indeed is the somber and dra! 
costume or decorative scheme which a 
generation or two 
with refinement and 
corum. 

“Third is. the 


ago associat¢ 


was 
SOC ial 


correct 


remarkable effect 


Rayon Skein Winding Department at Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 












































































































































































iabric manufacturing resulting from the 
perfection and adaptation of the chemical 
fibers to which the generally 
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accepted 
ame of rayon has been applied. Called 
irtificial silk at first, and having a world 
onsumption far below that of silk for 
nany years since its invention, the use 

f rayon has within the last few years 
rown by tremendous leaps and bounds 
intil the yearly consumption is more 
than twice that of pure silk and the 
juestion is frequently asked to what ex- 
ent this man-made yarn is going to sup- 
lant wool, silk and cotton? 

“While each of the three types of de- 
elopment mentioned have distinctive 
eatures, all are closely related and inter- 
locked, and the resulting picture is one of 


extreme interest and intriguing stimulus 


to the textile personnel. Never has there 
heen a greater premium on creative 
genius nor such substantial rewards for 
original ideas and the energy and ability 
to turn them to substantial advantage. 
“The 


styles 


rapidly and constantly changing 
fabrics of all kinds are partly 
caused by demand on the part of the 
public, the competitive activities within 
the textile industry, and the increased 
iacilities for diversification provided by 
the use of dyed yarns and of rayon. In 
the Piedmont section of the South this 
movement away from the staple fabric 
has been far-reaching and impressive. 
Beautiful figured draperies and_ bed- 
spreads are being woven where only cot- 
ton table damask was made before. At- 
tractive combinations of silk, wool, rayon 
and cotton are being knitted into color- 
iul hosiery where before were made the 
plainest colors with but little thought to 
making them attractive to the prospec- 
tive purchaser. Broadcloth and fancy 
shirtings of great durability and attrac- 
tive designs, decorated with bleached 


or dyed rayon and cotton, have re- 
placed staples woven largely for 
printed cloth and sold by the mills 
in the gray state. Ginghams and 


cotton dress goods have been replaced by 
every conceivable type of fabric, designed 
in many cases as much to make them at- 
tractive to the eye as for their wearing 
qualities, until one wonders whether the 
colume production of good substantial 
old fashioned gingham and similar goods 
will ever be seen in the American textile 
industry again. 
“It will be 


cerns 


noticed also that the con- 
which are either moving to the 
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Installation of Atwood 5-B Twisters for Rayon at Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 


Piedmont section from other parts of the 
country, or are being organized 
consist almost entirely of mills 
dyed or natural rayon, 
twists of silk, cotton, 
yarns, and are manufacturing 
different from the 


here, 
using 
dyed cotton yarns, 
other 


rayon and 


fabrics far 


production of our 
mills a few years ago. 
“All of these mills, the old and the 


new, are influenced in their activities, and 
in the degree of their 
uncertainty of 


success, by the 
will bring 
fickle 
and there is a distinct 
desire on the part of the mills to avoid 


what tomorrow 
in the way of changes in style by 
Dame Fashion, 
the purchase of equipment or build up a 
personnel today which the altered 
demand of the trade may render useless, 
obsolete, or partially inactive tomorrow. 
This condition has to some 
vailed for many years in the 
centers of New England, New 
Philadelphia. The result has 
development of a class of specialists in 
the preparation of yarns for the knitting 
and mills, 


extent pre 
textile 
York and 


been the 


weaving relieving and latter 


of the responsibility and burden of this 


important feature of their activitites, 





Portion of Installation of Universal Winders at Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. 





manufacturer of 
fabrics to concentrate 


and permitting the 
colored and fancy 
entirely upon his problems of 
and knitting. 

‘The mills in the 
which have already 


weaving 


Piedmont section 
been affected by the 


Converting Department, Showing 
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Scope of Power Show 
Wide Variety of Exhibits Already 
Secured 
In connection with the Seventh Na- 
tional Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, to be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
Dec. 3-8, 1928, it is interesting to 
note how many exhibitors are repre- 
sented in different sections under the 
various 
the present writing: 


classifications. These are at 


POWER 
25 exhibits of instruments of precision. 
54 exhibits of electrical equipment 
18 exhibits of pipe and piping. 
49 exhibits of valves and fittings 
24 exhibits of steam specialties 
10 exhibits of pumps. 
19 exhibits of engines and turbines 
3 exhibits of coal companies. 
10 exhibits of pulverized coal equipment. 
6 exhibits of oil burning equipment 
14 exhibits of stokers and grates. 
12 exhibits of boiler makers. 
S exhibits of feed water heaters 
5 exhibits of feed water softeners, ete. 
20 exhibits of fire brick, arches, etc 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
10 exhibits of radiators. 
4 exhibits of cooling towers. 
20 exhibits of blowers. 
exhibits of air conditioners. 
(} exhibits of air filters. 
9 exhibits of gaskets and packing 
exhibits of separators. 
exhibits of furnaces. 
exhibits of boilers. 
exhibits of grates and stokers. 


1 
1: 
1 


atoll 


TOOLS 
46 exhibits of tools and machine tools 





{twood Spinners in Foreground; Carolina Dyeing 


& Winding Co. 


increased use of dyed cotton yarns and 
rayon, natural and dyed, recognize the 
need for a_ similar service in their 
immediate vicinity. The mills moving 
South, or putting capital into southern 
branches, already know the advantages 


demand them 
is of decided importance to the 


commercial interests of the 


of these facilities and 
And what 


region is the 


fact that the establishment here of the 
yarn dyeing and converting facilities to 
which they have been accustomed will 


prompt more textile specialty and fancy 
Piedmont 
thing A 


goods concerns to locate in the 


section than any other one 


feature of this type of mill is that the 
intricacies of its equipment and fabrics 
call for a class of help of more than 


average intelligence and they offer un- 
usual opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. which are a 


community.” 


benefit to any 


7 exhibits of lubricants 

11 exhibits of lubricators, 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMEN' 

> exhibits of belting 

exhibits of belt dressing 

uit of belt fasteners 

exhibits of belt chain 

exhibits of pulleys, 

exhibits of drives 

exhibits of transmissions 

exhibits of clutches. 

exhibits of bearings. 

exhibits of gears. 

exhibits of couplings 

evhibits of speed reducers, 

MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 

14 exhibits of safety appliances. 

Numerous exhibits of material handling 
equipment, insurance firms which spe 
cialize in boiler and plant insurance 
and many other interesting exhibits 
This tabulation indicates the scope 

support the manufacturers lend 

yearly to this display. Engineers at- 

tending the annual 

aS: Mee. 


ing and 


“IZ: 


includes 


and 


meeting of the 


spend much time inspect- 
comparing various types of 
equipment adapted to their own par- 
ticular industry. 
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Plans of Cotton Exchange 


Takes Steps Toward 50 Bale Unit 
and Wool Trading 

The board of managers of the New 

York Cotton in- 

structed by vote of members at a gen- 


Exchange were 
eral meeting on Wednesday to prepare 
amendments to the by-laws to permit 
trading on the floor 
clearing house in 50-bale units of raw 


and through its 


cotton, and to submit the requisite 
charter amendments that would em- 
power it to set up a raw wool depart- 
ment, so that trade in raw wool 
futures may later on be inaugurated 
if desired. Pres. G. H. Miller pre- 


sided 

The reduction of the minimum cot- 
ton unit was advised by 
headed by T 


suggested is 


a committee 
Lurelle Guild. The plan 
somewhat 
similar to that adopted and now in use 
in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


apparently 


The contract unit is to remain undis- 
turbed at 100 bales but, under requi- 
site safeguards, trade is to be permit- 
ted in 50-bale units. 

In indorsing the recommendations 
ot the wool committee, of which 
George H. Hutzler was chairman, the 
board was requested to ascertain 
whether the establishment of that de- 
partment would necessitate a new 
charter, or whether it could be cov- 
ered by amendments to the original 
charter of the exchange, which pro- 
vides for trading in raw cotton only. 
Although not committed to it this ap- 
pears to be a first step toward setting 
up a market in raw wool futures. 

Under the procedure of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, the by-laws 
and rules committee, of which Elwood 
P. McEnany is chairman, will draw up 
the necessary amendment to the cot- 
ton trade system. If the board ap- 
proves them the members will vote on 
the 50-bale unit proposal as specifically 
provided for in the amendments. The 
Federal Department of Commerce and 
of Agriculture will each be consulted 
in respect of these changes. 





Enka Takes Over Majority of 
Breda Stock 

Rumors have been current recently 
to the effect that the Dutch Enka Co. 
(N. V. Nederlandsche Kunstzijde- 
tabrick) had absorbed the Breda Com- 
pany. Both are prominent rayon 
manufacturers of Holland. This week, 
Arnold Welling, general advising agent 
tor Enka, received a cable from his 
company confirming the fact that Enka 
had taken over the Breda shares which 
were the property of the International 
Holding & Investment Co. (the so- 
called Loewenstein trust)—that is to 
say, the majority of the Breda stock. 

rhe cable received by Mr. Welling 
states nothing about whether this pur- 
chase by Enka has led or will lead to a 
complete absorption. Mr. Welling in- 
terprets this omission as indicative of 
the fact that nothing definite has been 
arranged in this respect since he feels 
that otherwise the cable from his com- 
pany would the 
details. 


have mentioned 
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Activity of Cotton Spindles for 
July 

WasHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to prelimihary Census 
figures 35,542,122 cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the United 
States on July 31, 1928, of which 
28,228,024 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared with 
28,624,488 for June, 29,060,360 for 
May, 30,965,404 for April, 31,412,820 
for March, 31,687,012 for February, 
and 32,324,426 for July, 1927. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours 





and the average spindle hours per 
spindle in place, by States, are shown 
in the following statement: 
Spinning spindles Active spindle hours 
(in thousands) for July 
mate dation Average 
In place | 7 ctive Total per 
July 31 during om spindle 
. July in place 
U.S 35,542 28,228 6,258,620 372 176 
Cotton 
Growing 18,510, 17,674 239 
N. England 15,463 4,260 106 
All other 1,568 1,293 131 
Ala 1,627 1,551 217 
Conn 1,121 1, 03% 166 
Ga 3,080 2,937 246 
Me 1,106 814 116 
Mass 9,349 4,595 85 
Miss 176 129 209 
N.H 1,414 881 120 
N. J 378 356 126 
N. ¥ 802 625 134 
N.C 6,191 5,861 235 
R. I 2,325 1,821 148 
5. ( 5,491 5,385 261 
Tenn 602 552 253 
Tex 282 251 ‘ ; 176 
Va 711 685 96,793 ,581 136 
All other 879 743 142 , 637 ,397 162 


New Bedford Strike Develop- 
ments 

New Beprorp, Mass.—tThe pres- 
ence in the city of Dr. Charles Fer- 
guson, of New York, offering his help 
to bring about a solution of cotton 
business troubles here; defense of 
Mayor Ashley and McLeod, chief of 
police, in their policy toward radicals 
in reply to the speaker at the Rotary 
Club; and the presence of William T. 
Murdoch, secretary-organizer of the 
Textile Mill Committees in the picket 
lines for the first time since he served 
60 days in the house of correction, 
were outstanding features in the tex- 
tile strike situation at mid-week. Dr. 
Ferguson he has written to 
Herbert Hoover regarding the situa- 
tion and that he expects cooperation 
from Col. E. M. House. 


states 





Blowing Rock Light & Power 
Co. Purchased by Cleveland 


Interests 

BLow1nG Rock, N. C.—The Blow- 
ing Rock Power & Light Co.’s new 
power plant here has been sold to a 
firm, represented by R. M. Mead, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, according to a deed 
filed with the county clerk at Boone. 

The deed is for the company’s 
property on the Wautauga river, near 
Shulls Mills, the hydro-electric plant 
at that point, the auxiliary station 
there, and the other at Blowing Rock, 
six miles of transmission line, the 
telephone line, and all buildings and 
right-of-way concessions owned by 
the company. 


WORLD 


Cotton Goods Exports 


Philippines, Cuba and Canada Are 
the Leading Markets 


Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
Australia are the leading markets for 
cord and other tire fabrics, shipments 
to other countries being negligible. 
Heavy filter, paper dryer, hose and 
belting duck is shipped in small 
amounts to a number of countries but 
in the first five months of 1928, 40% 
of the total quantity went to the 
United Kingdom and more than 25% 
to Canada. (In the remainder of this 
discussion of leading markets, figures 
for the first five months of 1928 are 
used. ) 

Of the 2,043,000 sq. yds. of un- 
bleached ounce duck exported, 583,000 
went to Canada, 251,000 to Argentina, 
221,000 to the United Kingdom, 145,- 
000 to Chile, and 139,coo to Vene- 
zuela. The principal markets for the 
2,217,000 sq. yds. of unbleached num- 
bered duck shipped abroad were: 
United Kingdom, 745,000; Argentina, 
226,000; Netherlands, 162,000; Colom- 
bia, 152,000; Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, 121,000; Canada, 102,000. Of 
the 964,000 sq. yds. of bleached duck 
exported, 191,000 were sent to British 
Malaya, and more than 100,c00 
each to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Chile; Australia, Argen- 
tina, and the Philippine Islands took 
in excess of 50,000 sq. yds. Of the 
550,000 sq. yds. of colored duck 
shipped to foreign countries, 119,000 
went to Canada, 108,000 to Chile, 
90,000 to Cuba, and 44,000 to 
Argentina. 


123,000 ; 


sq. 


yds, 


Exports of cotton cloth, other than 
duck and tire fabrics, aggregated 
193,759,000 sq. yds. during the first 
five months of 1928. Of this amount 
63.6% was shipped to Canada, Cuba, 
the Philippine Islands, and South 
America. During the period under 
discussion shipments to South Amer- 
ica totaled 36,892,000 sq. yds. Un- 
bleached sheetings, 40 in. wide and 
under, accounted for about one-sixth 
of the exports to South American 
countries ; percales and prints, suitings 
(drills, etc.), miscellaneous piece-dyed 
fabrics, voiles, bleached goods, drills 


and twills, and osnaburgs were other 
important items in this trade. 
The Philippines, the largest indi- 


vidual market for United States ex- 
ports of cotton cloth, took 30,366,000 
sq. yds., of which bleached goods, 40 
inches wide and under, comprised 12,- 
583,000 sq. yds. or 41%. Percales 
and prints, 32 in. wide and narrower, 
accounted for 4,192,000 sq. yds.; every 
other item in the export classification 
of piece goods was represented in the 
balance of the shipments. Cuba, the 
second largest foreign consumer of 
American cotton piece goods, pur- 
chased 28,109,000 sq. yds. during the 
first five months of 1928; piece-dyed 
fabrics, bleached goods, percales and 
prints, suitings (drills, etc.), voiles, 
and chambrays were among the larg- 
est items in point of quantity in the 
exports to Cuba. Shipments to 
Canada totaled 27,814,000 sq. yds., of 
which bleached goods, 40 in. wide and 
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under, represented 8,293,000. Exports 
of miscellaneous printed, piece-dyed, 
and unbleached cloth, each amounted 
to over 3,000,000 sq. yds. 


British Dyestuffs Consumption 
Increased in 1927 


While the British production o 
dyestuffs in 1927, at 39,551,756 lbs 
showed an increase of 9,254,756 lb 
or 30% over 1926, the import license 
for dyestuffs granted during the san 
period showed an increase of 757,7 
lbs., or 19%, according to statistics i 
sued by the Colour Users Associati: 
of Manchester. This increase in bot 
production and imports over the pri 
vious year indicates a substantial i: 
crease in British dyestuffs consum 
tion, despite the prevailing depress: 
in the textile trades. Comparative i: 
ports during the last few years, di 
tinguishing the principal countries 
origin, are as follows: 


IMPORTS OF DYESTUFFS INTO GREAT 
BRITAIN IN POUNDS WEIGHT 









From From From other 

Year Germany Switzerland sources Ts 
1921 1,796,754 209,719 2,677 
1922 1,638,235 270.987 3,234,843 
1923 1,412,616 461,253 3,691,440 
1924 1,191,931 39,158 3,036,234 
1925 2,175,262 1,157,270 66,522 3,399,034 
1926 2,949, 85 1,190,951 91,778 4,232,587 
1927 3,644,152 1,230,815 115,389 4,990,356 

Note.— The statistics for 1925, 1926, and 1927 ar 


probably representative of the total imports of dyestuffs 
during those years. Prior to 1925 certain reparations c 
were imported which are not included in the figures ¢ 
above. 


The average price per pound of im 
ported dyestuffs, excluding alizarine 
and synthetic indigo, increased from 
47.94 pence in 1926 to 52.23 pence in 
1927, indicating that the demand ior 
for a considerably 
was formerly th 
is not due to any 


imported colors is 
better grade than 
case, and probably 


# 
increase in the general price level. 


Leggin Cloth Bids Scheduled 
by Army Quartermaster 

PHILADELPHIA.—Bids for supplying 
36,671 yds., olive drab, worsted warp, 
woolen filling cloth, 1744 to 18% 
per linear yard, 72 in. to 74 in. wide, 
to be used for spiral leggins, will be 
received by the Depot Quartermaster, 
U. S. Army, 21st and Oregon Ave.. 
Sept. 6, at 10 A. M. eastern standard 
time. 


OZS., 


Planters’ and Merchants’ Mill. 
Ine. 

New BraunFe ts, Tex.—Ralph Du 
kee of San Antonio has been appointed 
receiver of the Planters’ and Mer 
chants’ Mill, Inc., of New Brauntels. 
by Judge W. W. McCrory of the 94th 
District Court, on petition of the 
Commercial Loan & Trust Co., trus- 
tee, of San Antonio, which asked that 
the receiver conduct the affairs of the 
corporation until such time as the mill 
could be sold. In the petition for 4 
receiver the plaintiff alleged that on 
Nov. 5, 1924, the company issued !5 
year sinking fund 7% first mortgage 
gold bonds aggregating $500,000, «nd 
that it had failed to meet the interest 
payments as well as pay agreed 
stallments into the sinking fund 
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Maine Overseers Meet 


Elected—Rain 
Sports 
Although rain necessitated the can- 
cellation of all outdoor sports at the 
nd annual meeting and field day of 
t!e Woolen Overseers’ Association of 
Eastern Maine and the Maine unit of 
t 


()flicers Cancels 


he National Association of Textile 
Dyers and Finishers, held at Tip Top 
Farm, Newport, Me., Saturday of last 
week, it did not prevent a most en- 
jovable and successful gathering. 
Members spent the afternoon discuss- 
ing mill problems and in other forms 
oi indoor sport such as bridge. 


\t the annual meeting in the morn- 


ing, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Birger Hamilton, Pittsfield, 


Me.; first vice-president, Wm. Barra- 
clough, Oakland, Me.; second vice- 
president, Arthur Mullen, Camden, 
Me.; third vice-president, Frank Bur- 
rill, Lisbon Center, Me.; secretary- 
treasurer, John E. Folsom, Newport, 
Me. 

Che following resident secretaries 
were appointed: Angus Ronco, of 
Guilford; Frank Ricker, of Lisbon 
Center; John Garrity, of Pittsfield; 
Allen Moore, of Old Town; John Far- 
rell, of Waterville; Ross Stewart, of 
Dover-Foxcroft; Ruel Cunningham, 
of Dover-Foxcroft; E. L. Merrill, of 
Hartland; Wm. Tuer, of Madison; 
W. H. Bain, of Lewiston; Lawrence 
Cockburn, of Skowhegan; Chas. H. 
Speak, of Fairfield; Fred C. Miller, 
of Newport; H. P. Mairs, of Oak- 
land; John Murphy, of Dexter; H. E. 
Merrow, of Sangerville; and Fred 
Estes, of Camden. 

Dinner was served at one o’clock 


and 140 members attended this func- 
tion. 


Campaign to Promote Irish and 
Seotch Linens Expands 

Che linen industry will enter the 
campaign of the coming season with 
a greatly expanded promotion pro- 
gram, according to the Irish and 
Scottish [Linen Damask Guild, which 
has conducted a_ successful 


group 
ettort during the last two years. 
This suecess has influenced manu- 


lacturers of plain goods to organize 
the Irish Linen Guild to promote the 
use of those materials in the United 
States and Canada. 

The new organization and its pro- 
gram will be under the direction of 
Alfred T. Brown, who has been re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the linen 
damask campaign, and will have head- 
quarters with the older organization 
at 200 West Broadway, New York 
City. No plans have yet been worked 
out to how the new appropriation 
will he expended. 


The Linen Damask Guild also an- 


hounces expansion of its own work. 

A. T. Blackwood previously of Ross 

Bros.. Ine., has joined the Guild in the 

oo v of assistant to the director. 
le | 


ld sales promotion department 
's beg enlarged and several new 
Worke 5 will be added. 
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E. F. Greene Retires from Pacific 





A. E. Colby Succeeds Him as Treas- 


urer—Greene to Form New Organization 


DWIN FARNHAM GREENE, 

treasurer of Pacific Mills for the 
last 21 years, on Monday announced 
his retirement from that company 
preparatory to engaging in the forma- 
tion of a new organization which he 
will head. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Pacific Mills, held the 
same day, Alfred E. Colby, who has 
been assistant treasurer of Pacific 
Mills since 1919, was elected treasurer 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors to succeed Mr. Greene. 

In announcing his retirement as 
treasurer, Mr, Greene authorized the 
following statement: 

“Although severing my connection 
with the company in order to go into 
business for myself, I am happy to 
reaffirm my unbounded confidence in 
Pacific Mills. Although the manage- 
ment has been obliged during the last 
few years to radically change equip- 
ment and personnel, the results al- 
ready accomplished both in manufac- 
turing and merchandising clearly indi- 
cate that the company can adapt itself 
to the new conditions. 

“The new spring lines which are 
just being put on the market show the 
extraordinary improvement in styling. 





Edwin Farnham Greene, Who Resigned 
as Treasurer of Pacific Mills to Enter 
Business for Himself 


In the important matter of service, the 
Pacific Mills, although a large con- 
cern, is able now to offer facilities 
equal to the very best in the market. 

“The balance sheet recently pub- 
lished shows the company in strong 
financial position, net quick assets 
having increased over $2,300,000 in 
the last 18 months and now equal to 
nearly $40 per share. 

“The textile business is a big, 
staple and enduring industry and the 
Pacific Mills will be able and ready 
to reap its full share of the return- 


ing prosperity which is sure to come 
in time.” 
Was Chief Executive 
As treasurer of Pacific Mills, Mr. 
Greene was its chief executive, and 
under the management of himself and 


his associates, the business of the 
company grew from net sales of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 in 1908 to 
more than $44,000,000 in 1927. Its 





A. E. Colby, Newly Elected Treasurer of 
Pacific Mills 


largest vear was $66,000,000 in 1920. 
Assets increased from $8,000,000 in 
1907 to $60,000,000 in 1928. During 
Mr. Greene’s term of office more than 
$25,000,000 was paid in cash divi- 
dends and $29,000,000 in stock divi- 
dends. 

The company also added plants at 
Dover, N. H., and Columbia and 
Lyman, S. C., to its original mills at 
Lawrence, Mass. Cotton spindles 
were increased 176,960 to 5406,- 
732, and woolen spindles from 53,064 
to 96,912. The number of employes 
increased from 4,939 to 10,800. 

Mr. Greene, who was born in Hills 
Grove, R. I., in 1879, comes of a New 
England family that has been asso- 
ciated with the textile industry 
more than 100 years. Upon his grad- 
uation from Brown University in 
1901 he became president of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, and, 
until 1926, held that position during 
the period of the company’s develop- 
ment into one of the largest engineer- 
ing corporations in the United States. 

Mr. Greene was formerly treasurer 
of the Lawton Mills Corp. and treas- 
urer of the Dwight Mfg. Co. 

He is at present a director of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co., the Piedmont & 
Northern R. R., the Boston Manu- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Wool Statistics Likely 


International Data Will Probably 
Become Reality 
WasuHincton, D. C.—International 
wool statistics seem likely to become 
a reality, reports George T. Willing- 
myre, wool marketing specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture, who re- 
cently returned from Europe where 
he attended a held at 
Paris, to consider the problem of col 
lecting comparable statistics on this 

commodity. 


conference 


Delegates from the wool industries 
of England, France, Belgium, Ger 
many, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia at 
tended the conference and reviewed a 
schedule tor international use 
collection of this information. 


in the 
It was 
the recommendation of the conference 
that statistics be 
pulsory by the passage of laws within 


wool made com- 
each of the countries making it obli- 
gatory for dealers and manufacturers 
to report their holdings of wool on 
certain dates and the quantity of wool 
entering into consumption The In 
ternational Wool Statistical Commit- 
tee, set up by the Economic Council 
ot the League of Nations, also held a 
meeting in Paris, which was attended 
by representatives of the 
wool-consuming countries of 


principal 
Europe. 
Mr. Willingmyre, while at Bradford, 
England, attended a conterence of 
\ustralian, New Zealand and South 
African wool growers and members of 
the British Wool Federation and the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, 
which was called to discuss difficulties 
of production and manufacture, 
changes of fashion, etc. He believes 
that meetings such as this could ad- 
vantageously be held by 
and manufacturers in 
countries. 


wool pro- 


ducers other 

At the meetings in Bradford many 
other matters of trade 
were discussed, such as sheep brand 
fluids that will withstand the 
rigors of atmospheric conditions and 
soil, and yet, after months of service 
as an identification mark, remain sol- 
uble in the regular scouring solutions. 
A subject discussed which deserves 
the consideration of all producers is 
the production of uniform fleeces ac- 
cording to official standards, qualities 
and trade requirements. 


importance 


ing 


Organization of the entire wool in- 
dustry in the Continental countries 
has gone far, says Mr. Willingmyre. 
These organizations include wool pro- 
ducers, merchants, wool pullers, com- 
mission combers, spinners, 
and distributors. Problems arising in 


weavers 


any branch of the industry are 
brought to the attention of repre- 
sentatives of the different branches 


and free discussion is invited, usually 
resulting in a recommendation for 
correction with the welfare of the en- 
tire industry in mind. 


Esmond (R. I.) Mills. A meeting 
of the stockholders of the Esmond Mills 
was held on Aug. 22 to act upon the 
question of increasing the authorized 
amount of common stock from 10,000 to 
35,000 shares. 
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Closing of New Uses Contest 
Extended 


ATLANTA, GA 


ror the 


Che time of closing 

now being 
Manufactur- 
through- 
extended to 


new uses contest 
conducted bv the 


ers As 


out the State, has 


( otton 
sociation of Georgia 
been 
Oct. 15. 

This 


uses 


action was taken by the 


committee of the 


new 
association, 
after many requests had been received, 
in order to permit the school children 
of the State to submit their 
suggestions in the 
felt by the 
would 


ideas and 
contest It 
committee that not 


was 
only 


so0od 


many suggestions be re- 
ceived, but that 
ould be aroused among the 
school children of the State 

Che results of the thus far 
have been beyond all expectations of 
the new committee 
people 
Since its 


interest in new uses 


tor cotton w 


contest 
uses \pproxi- 
entered the 
opening, and more 
suggested have been 
tabulated at the office of the 
to date. Some of these, it is true 
duplications, but many and 
tinent suggestions have been 

and the interest aroused in new 


mately 200 have 
contest 
than 750 uses 
secretary 
, are 
new per- 
made 
uses 
for the staple has been wide-spread. 
One thousand 
being 


dollars in 
offered by the 
turers for the best 


ton suggested—a 


prizes is 
cotton manufac- 
new uses tor cot- 


$500 first and 


prize 
10 prizes of $50 each. 


Worsted Yarn Spinners to Hold 
Field Day 
PHILADELPHIA.—National 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners 
will hold their eighth annual field day 
Sept. 26, 1928, at the Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, Oreland, Pa. 
again 
Field Day 
a circular 


Associa 
tion of 


Ernest 
R. Townson is as chai 
Committee 
letter to members 
that this year’s outing be made 
the largest and 


calling 


acting 
man of the and 
has sent 
asking 
enthusiastic, 


spirit of co 


most 
attention to the 
operation now 


being shown by 


sted yarn spinners along 


wor 
other lines, 
which he asks members to display it 


this field day. Mr. 


nounce 


Townson will at 
members of the 
committees to 
sports 1To1 the 


names ot Vari 


ous have charge of 


day in the near future, 


and novel features now be 
ing considered to 


enjovable one 


many new 


make the outing an 


Dominican Republic 
Market for Cotton 


Che Dominican 


Offers 
Goods 

Republic 
excellent market 1o1 


ofters 

cotton goods, ac 
cording William B | 
America Vice 


Doming 


awton, 


Consul Santo 


There is a demand for both 


illed o1 hg 


plain 
ured-in-the- 
More 
various types of 
trom the 
nd the 
said to be for 


woven and tw 
loom goods, he 


85° ot the 


¢ 


writes than 
goods im- 
United States 


preference is 


ported came 
in 1927, a general 
goods of American 
manufacture. Because of the low stan- 
dard of living in the rural districts, 
fully so% of the inhabitants of the 
cotton cloth, 


all oth 


republic use practically 


to the exclusion of er materials. 
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Biddeford Celebrates 


Maine Center Looks Forward to 
Textile Expansion 
BippEForD, Mar1ne.—The 
sition by Biddeford of 
industries, the blanket unit = of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Lowell 
plant, and the consolidation of the 
plant of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops with the company’s Biddeford 
mills, furnished the opportunity for a 
big celebration by the Chamber of 
Moulton House, 
Among the guests 


acqui- 
two new 


Co’s. 


Lowell 


Commerce at the 
Dunstan, Aug. 16. 
at the dinner were Treasurer Russell 
H. Leonard and Agent Howard R. 
Whitehead, of the Pepperell Com- 
pany; President D. F. Edwards and 
\gent EF. E. Banfield, po of the 
Saco-Lowell company; Walter E. 
Wyman, of the Central Maine Power 
Co.; George FF. West, president 
of the State Chamber of Commerce; 
D. W. Durfee, assistant treasurer 
of the Lewiston Bleachery, and other 
heads of the two concerns. 

Walter F. Wyman spoke briefly on 
the revolution of industries and ex- 
pressed the belief that Maine will win 
its battle to retain its textile plants. 
Agent Whitehead reviewed the ex- 
periences of his company in securing 
tax abatements and exemptions from 
the city of Biddeford, and asked the 
people to continue their cooperation 
that Biddeford might become one of 
the most prosperous textile centers in 
New England. 

President Edwards outlined the va- 
rious steps which led up to the Saco- 
Lowell deciding to abandon its Lowell 
plant in favor of Biddeford and com- 
mended the citizens and the city gov- 
ernment for their cooperation. 

Agent Banfield said that more than 
4oo machines and equipment and 1500 
tools had been brought here from 
Lowell, that the shops had been re- 
and that the work had been 
kept up all the time. 


arranged 


lreasuret was the last 


that the blanket 


Leonard 


speaker He said 


Plant of Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Will Be Occupied by New Blanket Unit, Following Removal of Blanket Mill 
from Company's Plant at Lowell, Mass. 


Biddeford, Me. 


unit of the Pepperell is not a small 
industry for Biddeford, the Boston 
& Maine Railroad and the State of 
Maine. Last year it produced 35,000 
cases of blankets. He expressed hope 
that this output would be increased 
and said a blanket of finer quality is 
to be manufactured. He stated that 
unfortunately the sheeting business 
the last year has been very poor, 
but with the addition of the blanket 
unit the local plant will be able to run 
at normal capacity or 72% as he ex- 
pressed it. 


1927 Showed Export Gain 


More Cotton Goods Shipped Than 
Any Year Since 1922 

Exports of cotton cloth from the 
United States during 1927 amounted 
to 565 millon square yards, according 
to an analysis of Department of Com- 
merce data published in the Cotton 
Textile Bulletin by The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 

Exports of cotton cloth last 
were approximately 10% larger 
in 1926 and the largest for any 
since 1922. 


year 
than 
year 


“The Philippine Islands, Cuba and 
Canada continue to be the largest for- 
eign markets for American cotton 
goods, accounting for nearly 41% of 
the entire volume of exports,” 
Buletin states. “The Philippines took 
88 million square yards; Cuba took 
80 million square yards; and Canada, 
63 million square yards. 

‘The importance of New York 
a center of the export trade is indi- 
the fact that cotton cloth 
was the largest single item in exports 
shipped from this State in 1927. New 
York led all other States in the value 
of export shipments. Exports of cot- 
ton cloth were valued at $48,795,283 
or more than 62% of the value of all 
the cotton cloth shipped out of the 
United States during the year.” 


the 


cated by 
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Dyers, Bleachers, and 





| Finishers Round Table 


1. What Association Has Lately An 
nounced a Standard Fastness Tes: 
for Cotton Fabric? 

—how may members 
goods certified? 


(See Aug. 11 issue of Textile World, page 1 
2. How May Hosiery Be Made Wate: 
Resistant? 
—how much time is required? 
(See Aug. 4 issue of Textile World, pags 
3. What Tests Are Silks Marked “Was. 
able” Often Guaranteed to Stand ’ 
—why is washing fastness of crepes 
relatively unimportant? 
(See Aug. 4 issue of Textile World, page 


4. What Will Prevent Black Spots in 
Bleached Yarn? 

—what happens when conditioni 
oil is moved in scouring but | 
emulsified ? 

(See Aug. 4 issue of Textile World, page 

How Are Blankets Mechanically 
Conveyed in a Finishing Plant at 
Spray, N. C.? 

—of what use is a 
veyor”? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, page 

What New Method Has Been Devised 
for Gaging the Nap on Canton 
Flannel? 
what handicap does it eliminate ? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, page 

What Types of Fabric Are Blow- 
Steamed? ss 

—what various objects are in view 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, page 41 


What Difficulties Result from Haste 
in Fulling Woolen Fabric? 
and in napping and shearing? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, pas: 

What Is the New Piece-Dyeing Pro- 
cess Which Eliminates Tentering? 
how does it print the manutac 
turer’s name on the selvage? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, pag: 

How May a Suede Finish Be Ob- 
tained on Wool Fabric? 
what will increase the luster ? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, pax: 


Of What Use Is Pyroxylin in Back 
filling Cotton Goods? 

—when would a large 
prove detrimental ? 

(See July 28 issue of Textile World, paz 

What Causes a “Return” in the Nap 
of Cheviots? 


how may the trouble be overcome 
(See July of Textile World, page 


What Distinction Is Made Between 
Spots and Stains? 
does size, shade, color, or compos! 


tion determine the difference : 
July 21 issue of Textile World, pa 


‘Should Rayon Be Dyed Quickly or 
Slowly? 
may shade 
with direct, 
color Ss! 

(See July 14 issue of Textile World, pa 

What Is the Difference Between 4 
Plush and a Velvet? Bs 
what is Custom House practice 
this respect? 

(See July 14 issue of Textile World, 1 

How May a Good “Cover” Be Ob- 
tained on Wool Fabric? 
what is the best napping procedt 

See July 14 issue of Textile World, p 

What New Finishing Machine Com- 
bines Quetch, Tenter, and Palmer: 

—what is the purpose of the dead 
air space in the center of the larg 
evlinder ? 

(See July 7 issue of 

What Is a 
Glazing? 
is backwinding necessary ? 

See July 7 issue of Textile World, pa 

What Two Finishing Processe- Are 
Most Likely to Cause Shadine-s in 
Piece-Dyed Wool Goods? 

—can the spinning department some 


times be to blame? 
(See June 30 issue of Textile World, | 


20. What Is Meant by the Term 
bination Finishing” in Connection 
with Cotton Goods? 
is a blue vat color suitabl 


tinting bleached goods? 
(See June 30 issue of Textile World, | 
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, Yet Reached 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


General Business Probably Stable, but Textiles Have Not 
Turning Point for Better, Says Dr. Haney 





[ is difficult to speak of business as a whole, 
because conditions differ widely. Consider, 
for example, the difference between the tex- 
industries and farm machinery or automo- 
If, however, we strike a sort of rough 
average, it seems fair to say that business in gen- 
eral is about normal in volume. Industrial 
production is a little above normal; while 
primary distribution, measured by railway freight 
traffic, is barely normal and, considering the 
season, railway car loadings actually showed a 


+) 


biles. 







The fundamental facts are: (1) that the nation 
has lost over five hundred million dollars in gold, 
thus reducing its supply of credit by some five 
billion dollars, and (2) that at the same time 
there has been an enormous expansion in bank 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
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be offset by exports 


to Canada), 
seems to be no prospect of any inward move- 
ment large enough to restore the old position. 
The European countries are certain to support 
their exchange rates as these near the gold ex 
port point, and already signs have appeared that 
their central banks have been considering raising 


but there 


their re-discount rates in the not distant future 
Moreover, there is every reason to believe that 
our Federal Reserve Board has not changed its 


policy concerning the credit situation, and this 


c declining trend in July. This condition makes it ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears makes it seem more probable that the Reserve 
‘ . . . > e,°e ° ° 
at seem probable that the total industrial production on this page, considers various branches of the authorities will buy gold and hold it abroad, than 
is a little above shipments, and that stocks of textile industry from week to week. The con- that they will allow any considerable importation 
goods in the manufacturers’ hands are increasing. _— oe ——— The only feasible way at present to bring sus 
. : : ? orecasts an Star en ane ater = Sa ae We 
lhe trend of the price averages for basic or three months ahead. The Analyst is based tained ease into the money market (time loans, 
nd commodities is slightly downward and has been on statistical data and does not reflect tem- for example) is to reduce the excessive volume 
” so for over a month. This is as might be ex- porary trade sentiment. of loans to dealers and brokers in stocks and 
pected in view of the condition just mentioned. bonds. Of course other measures might serve as 
rr . - . . . T T S $e : ‘a > Pe , > Py » i > } 
The tightness of bank credit is also tending to SUMMARY—GENERAL palliatives, but the root of the trouble lies in an 
restrict forward buying and to encourage liquida- ). Whe euthsal is for calle besincn over-extension of bank credit, and the chief ovet 
tion, thus operating toward lower commodity | this fall, with little change in volume, nea eg ¢ — print on e — _ 
HL srAC ° ° e Ss “ks < S. > ay nee > “tat 
a prices. considering the season, but tighter “9 > SEL DONS — See " the a of 
° es a = » . etait a sia: this statement is to be found in the tact that at 
Bank Credit Position Unfavorable money is tending to restrict building resent prices many stocks are so high that their 
mas a * i operations present prices many CKS are = < 
lhe condition of bank credit and money rates pias ae aha : , ri aia a sik ae a sean Sa ce 
0- ; , . ° . re 2. The textile industries are nearing, yields, present or prospective, are considerably 
re remains the outstanding factor in the situation. ee Sorte eee ee RE nce ae cleus. ite sate cm tiene doen Ox Commercial 
: Time money continues firm, at the high rate of : : . a © yaper, or even the re-discount rate 
x 1; 614 cated ‘al i iacdeal point for the better. Cotton and wool paper, sana 
614-642 %, and commercial paper has firmed up mill securities are still weak. but con- It is too bad that the business man has to 
to 514%. Bank acceptance rates have advanced ae By oe 7 Noe toe the si f the speculator. but both 
Db- ingle tgp in Sb RNR gee a ditions are preparing the way for im- sufler tor the sins of the speculator, 
rece % ese - ate : seiealcabena: <2 einecc . ne 
: y : provement within a few months. speculator and business man depend on money 
tions of the money market. The erratic gyra- a conditions, and what money the one takes the 
ck: tions of the call money rate have little signifi- other is deprived of. 
cance. In our judgment the call loan rate tends leans, both loans secured by stocks and bonds . : li . 
, 4 . . . . , 
ge to be about 6 to 642%, which is decidedly high = ang commercial loans Wiss. et ahaa aanl Tighter Money Brings Decline in 
at this season of the year. The recent decline demonstrable facts. It is ill-advised to expect Building 
Nap to 442% is a temporary seasonal development,— easy money under these circumstances. The Perhaps the chief effect of money on business 
possibly helped along by manipulative forces. optimist sicelihil-ciamabilin: tan Taek Shae. tas. chal during the next few months will come through 
ne: Such conditions are strongly tending to dis- hand. ied diseeumate GE! the weber tenks are building activities. One must remember that such 
an courage speculation of all kinds, particularly in ore than 120% of their net demand deposit activity has been a highly important factor in 
' - . « - c < > Ds - . ° 
the case of stocks and bonds and in real estate ail Wind ila pati Races tek Daiestdeaeinn of thee the recent large volume of business, and it is 
os Only the wildest sort of speculator can operate Lsite: iee-ubeet Sn0t, in ences of theic total worth recalling that building operations are very 
. ° — no « » «€ « z 7 SS ‘ cd 
on the bull side, under present conditions. Un- deposits dependent upon the condition of the money 
or fortunately, too, high money is tending to retard market. Tight money and declining bond 
general business. No Important Gold Imports Probable prices are certain to restrict such operations. 
re We do not think that the tight money situation Nevertheless, there are some who are looking It is getting about time to look for the begin 
: is either arbitrary or temporary, but that it is for a return flow of gold to this country. ning of some unfavorable effects in this quarter, 
! logical and likely to exist and become worse, Doubtless some small importations of gold will and it seems significant that in July there was 
a until the liquidation that it calls for is effected. occur (though during the near future these may a more than seasonal decline in building per- 
in 
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mits and building contracts together with a 
sharp slump in contemplated new construction. 


Good Crops and Other Favorable Fac- 
tors Insure Stable Business This Fall 


The most favorable factor at 
the crop situation, though 
important and offsetting 
The crops in most cases are good and 
the initial More re- 
cently, (notably 


fundamental 
present appears to be 
even here there are 
factors. 
were 


prices satisfactory. 


however, the prices of grain 
declined sharply. In 


potatoes are being left in the ground 


wheat) and cotton have 
some cases, 
because of low prices. Thus, the total income of 
the farmers may be no better than it was last 
vear, in spite of large crops, while large accu- 


mulations of farm products may increase the 
need for funds during the crop-moving season. 
On the whole, however, the farm situation is 
fairly good, and will go a considerable way 


toward keeping business in a normal condition. 


Other important favorable conditions are the 
good volume of retail trade, which has continued 
level of factory 
employment and payrolls, and the unusually well 
sustained 


is responsible to no small extent for a 


in spite of the relatively low 


activity in the automobile business, 
which 
similar condition in the steel industry. 
lurthermore, it is of fundamental importance 
that there are few, if any, serious or general 
maladjustments to be found in the industrial 


situation. On the whole, supply and demand 
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are in good balance. Commodity prices, though 
sagging slightly, are fairly stable. Aside from 
the money situation, the prospects are for a 
well sustained volume of business and approxi- 
mately stable conditions during the autumn 
months. 


Textile Business May Look for a Turn 
for Better Before Long 


The textile business is not yet at a turning 
point for recovery, though probably very near 
bottom. As anticipated, a relapse followed the 
unfortunate spurt in May activity, and June and 
July brought the general textile output back to 
low levels. Jt is only a question of time, how- 
ever—a few months—before curtailment in most 
branches of the textile industry will bring the 
supply of goods and yarns down to a point 
where they are small enough, in comparison 
with demand, to bring better prices relatively 
to the cost of raw materials. This will ensure 
better operating margins and put the surviving 
mills which are operated efficiently on a profitable 
basis again. 

Our charts show that the estimated total value 
of the chief textile products is well below the 
level of wholesale dry goods sales and depart- 
Judging both by the past and 
by the logic of the situation, this condition must, 
in a few months, bring higher prices or increased 
sales by manufacturers, or both. It looks very 
much like a little improvement this fall. 

The cotton manufacturers have quite a way to 


ment store sales. 
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go before their average earnings will be satis- 
factory. Their average margins declined in July, 
and as the volume of production slumped, their 
net earnings must have made a poor showing,— 
probably the worst since the latter part of 1926 
Accordingly the average price of mill stocks de 
clined. Our index of the New Bedford mil! 
stocks was 60.4 for July, against 61.6 in June 
and 83.1 a year ago. Southern mill stocks 
showed an average of 129, which compares wit! 
132 in the preceding month and 130 in July 
1927, thus bringing the average below a yea 
ago. No basis for a sustained upward trend ; 
yet apparent, though conditions are preparing fo 
one. Production of cotton cloth in July was stil 
above sales and the stocks increased. 

Wool mill stocks also declined in July, ou 
index falling to 26.5, against 28.5 in June an 
36.7 last year. This is the lowest in many year 
American Woolen common was back to the lo 
level of June, 1927, and Arlington Mills made 
new low for recent years. These movements r 
flect the lowest operating margins since Jun 
1925, as well as a low rate of production. \\ 
think we see signs, however, of an approachin: 
turn for the better in operating margins of woo! 
manufacturers, and a continuation of the prese: 
moderation in production, which seems likely, wil! 
eventually bring improvement. The stocks of the 
leading wool manufacturers are pretty thorough], 
liquidated and present good possibilities for long 
pull speculation. 
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Greenville Exposition Week 
S. T. A. Meeting Program—Show 
Week Committees 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—J. M. Gregg, 
secretary of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, was a visitor at Textile Hall 
last week for a conference with the 
officers of the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition which is to be held here Oct. 15 
to 20. The two organizations are 
working in close cooperation to make 
the Exposition a success. 

Mr. Gregg stated that the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Southern Textile 
\ssociation would probably be the 
largest ever held. It will be held on 
Friday of Exposition week. 

\ rough outline of the program is 
as follows: Registration, beginning at 
g A. M., regular business session 10 
A. MM. to 12, 


12.30. 


luncheon 
Che afternoon and early even- 


association 
ing will be devoted to visiting the 
Exposition, 

\t the morning session interesting 
speakers will be heard. It is the in- 
tention of the officers to confine this 
meeting to helpful and_ practicable 
rhe sole theme will be 
new ideas and improved methods. 


suggestions 


Mr. Gregg also stated that during 
the week the officers of the Ark- 
Wrights and the Master Mechanics 
would hold meetings, particulars of 
which will be announced later. 

The following committees for show 
week are announced: Apvisory: R. 
W. Arrington, Chm., M. O. Alexan- 
der, E. A. Franks, G. D. Fryfogle, 
J. H. Huff, L. F. Kelly, H. E. Little- 
john, A. B. Adkins, P. McGarity, 
lr. A. Sizemore and F. M. Tidwell. 
\UTOMOBILE: Guy B. Foster, Chm., 
L. P. Batson and Dupont Guerry. 
Exuisitors: A, D. Oliphant, Chm., 
T. S. Jackson, Jas. W. Vaughan, Jr., 
and W. P. Vaughan FINANCE: 


George Wrigley, Chm., Thos. I. 
Inglesby, L. M. McBee, Jr., David L. 
Norris, J. H. Spencer and John R. 
White. Reservations: Milton G. 
Smith, Chm., D. R. Dickson and 
Hampton Smith. Vuisrrors: Lee C, 
Harris, Chm., W. P. Conyers, Ales- 
ter G. Furman, Sr., John M. Holmes, 
Edwin Howard, Noland Meyers, Hext 
M. Perry, J. A. Piper and Walter 
Woodward. 


Special Fare on Southern Rail- 
road for Greenville Show 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Rail- 
road has announced that special rates 
of one and one-half fares for round- 
trip to the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion at Greenville, Oct. 15 to 20. 
Tickets will be sold from Oct. 13 to 
19 inclusive. Also on Oct. 20 from 
stations and for trains of that date 
scheduled to arrive in 
Greenville on or before noon, with a 
final limit of Oct. 23. 


which are 


Room Reservations for South- 
ern Textile Exposition 

In view of the crowded condition 
which always obtains in Greenville, 
S. C., during the holding of the South- 
ern Textile Exposition, the manage- 
ment of the exposition has issued a 
bulletin urging exhibitors and others 
who have not secured reservations, to 
apply for rooms in private homes. 
Applications may be made to Mrs. W. 
W. Stover, Secretary Reservation 
Committee, Box 307, Greenville. This 
year’s show will be held Oct. 15-20. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. That a state- 
wide movement to exempt new industries 
from all taxes for a period of 5 years in 
Tennessee will be launched here was in- 
dicated by action of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Botany Coatings 


Company Stresses Group of Four 
Fabrics Approved by Fashion 
The Fashion Service Department 

of the Botany Worsted Mills has 

issued “The Trend” stressing coatings 
of consequence in the Botany fall and 
winter collection. 

‘“Townwear for the fall and winter 
season, 1928-29,” says “The Trend,” 
especially demands for its coats those 
supple fabrics of smooth, richly lus- 
trous or semi-lustrous finish which are 
among the most distinguished fea- 
tures of the broadcloth family. The 
steady rise of the style importance of 
this group of materials, now ac- 
claimed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
is due to their easy adaptability and 
proven versatility in the creation of 
both youthful and mature coat styling. 

“Both formal and semi-formal types 
of coats may run from those of peltry- 


elaborated decoration to the most 
diversified self-fabric manipulations 
of intricate detail. Again, smart 


severity may dictate a furless mode 
altogether devoid of the decorative 
note. The result, nevertheless, in each 
instance, is conclusively one of dis- 
tinction. 

“In anticipation of the demand for 
these coatings, the new Botany collec- 
tion includes numerous superior broad- 
cloth variants in texture, weight and 
finish. Mottled effects, reversible 
treatment, and the semi-zibeline face 
of slightly rippled appearance vary 
these specialties. 

“Concerning their color interest, the 
long-standing prestige of the clarity 
and brilliancy of Botany broadcloth 
colors is fully maintained in the new 
range of sixty shades. 

“The market tendency to emphasize 
the coat of straight silhouette this sea- 


son is notably stressed. Typical o1 
the cloths best adapted to youthful i 
terpretations of this coat styling are 
the Botany numbers: 

*Constansa-6634: A dull-finish cloth 
designed to supply a superior numbet 
for semi-formal townwear. An ex 
cellent black number. Also presented 
in 25 shades, of which are outstand 
ing: Black, Vagabond, Tarragon 
Pilot, Sedge, Snuff and Silver Fitch 

“Finessa-6655: In line with the 
growing demand for faille silk comes 
this finely ribbed coating. A practical 
production of dressy appearance. Fx 
ceptionally good in the new reddish 
brown range and the deep bluish 
greens. Full coating color range. 

“ Vodena-6513: Traditional 
lustrous broadcloth type. Admirably 
adapted to youthful coats which em 
ploy special motifs in seaming and cut 
work. Color range of 25 shades. 
Most in demand: Silver Fitch, Snutt, 
Admiral, Tarragon, Sedge, Black and 
Vagabond. 

“Rovuma-6631: Exceptionally sup 
ple, richly lustrous cloth of wool and 
camel’s-hair admixture, of slight!) 
rippled appearance. Although among 
the most satisfactory productions as 
black specialty, this superfine cloth 
also offered in 25 colors. Of these 
the most wanted shades to date ar 
Black, Silver Fitch, Vagabond, Ad 
miral, Black and Tarragon.” 


seni 
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Whitehall Textile Co., Frankfor: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Plans for the reo: 
ganization of this concern, manufactu: 
ers of cotton dress goods and trous¢ 
ings, declared bankrupt last May, hav 
failed and the U. S. District Court h 
ordered a complete liquidation of asset 
to which officers and directors ha 
agreed. Receivers of the  concet 


4 


Charles Schell and George Royle, stat: 
to the court that in their opinion a ' 
organization was 


not advisable. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf \ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








The New Secretary of Commerce 
P RESIDENT COOLIDGE faced no easy 

task in the appointment of a successor to 
Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. 
The service rendered by Mr. Hoover in that 
office had been aptly described by the Presi- 
dent as “of great benefit to the commercial 
life of the nation.” He added that it “has 
givell a new impetus to our entire business 
structure.” 

It was essential that this type of service be 
continued and that the Department should 
maintain its function as a vital force in Ameri- 
can business and industry. During the last 
seven. years, it has lost its colorless nature, 
whereby it was largely a statistical clearing 
house in connection with foreign trade, and has 
hecome a stimulus for the development of 
commerce, both foreign and domestic, along 
the broadest and most progressive lines. 

Consequently it is particularly significant 
that a manufacturer has been named to fill 
this post. William F. Whiting brings to the 
Department a knowledge of business needs 
and business ideals which will be invaluable. 
He has achieved for himself a place among the 
leaders of American industry and the back- 
ground of that achievement will serve him 
well in Washington. Although interested in 
national politics, he has dodged public office 
wherever possible and consequently his ap- 
pointment may be regarded as a non-political 
one. 

To the textile industry, the naming of Mr. 
Whiting as Secretary of Commerce is of par- 
ticular interest. To be sure, there are many 
who regret the disinclination of William M. 
Butler to accept the post, as commonly re- 
ported and understood in Washington. How- 
ever, Mr. Whiting has spent his life in an 
important textile section of the country and 
has had close contact with leaders in that in- 
dustry. Consequently he may be expected to 
have full appreciation of the needs of that 
branch of American life and the relation which 
his Department. may bear to it. 

Although Mr. Whiting’s appointment is for 
a relatively short time, it should be gratifying 
to those who are anxious that the Department 
continue to function on the basis of a broad 
understanding of business problems, 


* * * 


The Textile Brokers’ Association 


THe many and radical changes taking 
* place in the methods of textile merchan- 
disi , and the even more revolutionary ones 
evidently on the books for the future, make it 
extremely essential that there be the utmost co- 
operation and exchange of ideas among all 
factors concerned directly or indirectly with 
this ‘unction. Such coordinated effort  re- 
(uire’, first of all, the existence of a strong 
and constructive organization in each branch 
ot the industry. 


The recent formation of the Textile Brok- 
ers’ Association adds another important link 
in the chain of cooperation. The prosecution 
of the ideals for which it was established will 
insure its effectiveness in aiding the develop- 
ment of textile distribution along the lines of 
sounder economies. 


It is particularly interesting to note that the 
Converters’ Association, through its official 
organ, has welcomed the brokers’ organization 
and has urged all brokers to become identified 
with it and to lend their most active support. 
As a matter of fact, this is the spirit which has 
characterized the Converters’ Association and 
which has made it one of the constructive 
factors in textile marketing. 


Coordinated effort between converters and 
brokers, plus the contacts which each of these 
two divisions of the trade has with other 
branches, should prove of real value in the 
furthering of progressive textile merchandising 
development. 


THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: [mproved tone holds in 
goods market despite ups and downs of 
cotton which makes gray goods prices see- 
saw from day to day. Buyers are covering 
fall needs and stocks in secondary market 
appear low. The early September crop re- 
port may slow up trading as it approaches, 
as such reports customarily do. Better 
movement of finished goods. Mills thought 
to be watching production to avoid injury 
to improving statistical position of market. 


Wool Markets: Large percentage of men’s 
wear fancy worsted and woolen mills have 
concurred in acceptance of Sept. 4 to 6 as 
opening time for spring, 1929. Preopening 
trade has been current in a quiet way with 
certain customers. Changes in qualities 
make price comparisons with past difficult. 
Mills make every effort to get out lines at 
lowest figures possible. Women’s wear 
buyers work close to needs and may run 
into jam later in fall season. Fall buying 
of worsted yarns has not started; prices 
barely steady. 


Knit Goods: Makers of well established 
branded lines of hosiery report better trade 
than unbranded lines. Men now on road 
hope to get fair hosiery business. Some 
$1.00 full fashioned goods made on coarser 
gauge machines which otherwise might be 
idle. Infants’ and misses’ goods improve. 
In underwear furthér vogue promised for 
pull-over shirts and shorts. Manufacture 
of women’s rayon garments expanding 
especially those employing branded rayons. 


Silk Markets: Trade is generally quieter. 
Goods that were actively sought a few 


weeks back are lagging. However printed 
chiffons hold up fairly well. Novelties in 
heavy yarn silk fabrics and in cravat designs 
for dress wear are reported as attracting 
interest. Production is said to be a shade 
less. Mills which are pressing for busi- 
ness are cutting prices on less salable 
merchandise. 











Use of the Term “Rayon” 

HE bulletin on rayon issued by the Bet- 

ter Business Bureau of New York City. 
as reported elsewhere in these columns, brings 
up several points of interest not only to manu- 
facturers of this fiber but to those engaged in 
the production and distribution of materials 
made from it. 

There is no basis for argument in connection 
with the Bureau’s contention that rayon should 
not be described as “rayon silk” or “silk 
rayon.” Every step should be taken to safe- 
guard the public against any misbranding 
which would lead them to believe that a rayon 
material is composed of silk. Rayon needs no 
such false association. It can stand by itself 
as a meritorious textile fiber. It might be 
added that producers of the yarn and manu- 
facturers of fabrics have shown a disposition 
to eliminate any such misleading advertising. 
Those sins of commission which still persist 
must be laid largely at the door of retailers 
who are not as conversant with the facts as 
are those identified with the textile industry. 

The Bureau’s recommendation that specitic 
weaves, such as satin, velvet, pongee, etc., etc., 
when made of rayon or of rayon combined 
with silk, should be designated so as to indi- 
cate the use of rayon, is of decided interest. 
It is true, for example, that the term “satin” 
has come to be associated in the popular mind 
with an all-silk fabric. The editors of TEx- 
TILE Wor-tp agree with the Bureau in its 
contention that a satin composed of rayon be 
termed “Rayon Satin.” This would seem to 
be fair to the public and certainly would not 
work a hardship on the manufacturer or the 
distributor in view of the extent to which 
rayon has gained popular acceptance in recent 
years. 

The most important point in the Bureau's 
recommendations, however, is the suggestion 
that the interpretation of the term “rayon” by 
Government agencies be applied to textiles 
made of all fibers which come within that in- 
terpretation. This refers to the definition of 
the Bureau of Standards, the definition of 
Committee D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and the resolution of the 
Federal Trade Commission—all of which 
recognize “rayon” as a generic term covering 
all types of synthetic fibers made from solu- 
tions of modified cellulose. 

This matter has been given careful thought 
over a period of years by the editors of TEX- 
TILE WorLD, They have felt that it would be 
in the interest of simplicity of terminology if 
such a generic interpretation of “rayon” might 
be employed. However, there are certain 
considerations which demand recognition. 

When the term “rayon” was adopted, it was 
devised to apply to artificial silk, the great 
bulk of which was then made by the viscose 
process. Since then, synthetic fibers made by 
other processes have come more and more into 
the picture. These have certain characteristics 
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distinct from viscose rayon. 


any of the other three major processes. 
Che stand taken by certain individuals iden- 
tified with the production of synthetic fibers 


other than viscose rayon 


to force them to use the term “rayon,” even 
though in combination with their own trade 


name, would simultaneously 


tising which they would prefer to avoid. In 
other words, they feel that they would have 
to indulge in a negative form of publicity, 


rather than a positive form 


particular fiber they are manufacturing. 


One of them, for 
example, is quite different, chemically, from 


is that any attempt 


force them 
the necessity of a type of competitive adver- 


which 
merely emphasize the characteristics of the 
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into 


the validity of 
would 


This 


is a very strong point, particularly in these 
days when comparative advertising is being 
regarded by experts more and more as some- 
thing to be shunned, in the interest of both 
competitors and the public. 

These same manufacturers feel further that 
the enforced use of the term “rayon” for all 
types of synthetic fibers would work a hard- 
ship upon the public which has come to asso- 
ciate this term with the viscose type. 

The editors of TEXTILE Wor.p recognize 
the argument of the Better 
Business Bureau to the effect that no manu- 
facturer of a synthetic fiber should play up in 
his advertising the fact that “this is not rayon.” 
This is a form of comparative advertising 


yarn. 


name. 


which is objectionable. As 
investigation has proved that the use of suc! 
methods has been due very largely to distribu 
tors of fabrics rather than to producers of th 
However, they also recognize, as doc 
the Bureau, the legitimate right of any con 
pany to identify its product solely by a trad 
From the arguments advanced abov: 
it would seem that this privilege applies pai 
ticularly forcibly to manufacturers of certa 
types of synthetic fibers which differ in chai 
acteristics from the one which represents t! 
largest proportion of present production. Th 
is based not on any factor of superiority in tl 
case of one as against the other, but on t! 
sole factor of individuality. 
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a matter of fact 





Georgia Operating Executives 
Will Meet on Sept. 18 
ATLANTA, GA.—The fall meeting of 
the Textile Operating Executives ot 
will be held Tuesday, Sept 
the Georgia School of 
nology, Atlanta. 
Frank S$. Dennis, 
superintendent, Consolidated 
Corp., La Fayette, general 
chairman. J. W. Hames, superin 
tendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, At 


reorgia 
Is, a lech- 

and 
Textile 


managel 


Ga., 1S 


lanta, is vice-general chairman. Rob 
ert W. Philip, of Cotton, Atlanta, 
is secretary-treasurer. 


The meeting will be devoted to in 
formal discussion of 
relating to 


mill 
and warping, 
weaving and the cloth room 
Officers will be elected. 


problems 
spooling 


slashing, 


Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, will 
lead discussion on spooling and warp 


ing, while George S. Elliott, superin 


tendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Hol 
land, will conduct the slashing discus 
sion. Frank K. Petrea, superinten 


dent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, will 
lead a discussion on weaving problem: 


British Exports of Textile Ma- 
chinery Increase 

\t the close of the first six months 
1928 British textile 
totaled 62,845 tons, 5,612 
total tonnage for the 
period of 


Ove! 


exports of 
machinery 
tons over the 
Cc rresponding 
12,005 


1Q27 and 


tons 1926, according to 
\merican 


in London made public by t 


Consul 
he De 


report trom the 


partment of 
This due to 
heavier shipments to European coun 


Commerce 


result was largely 


> 


tries, Which took 3,350 


tons more 
than a year ago, and British India 
with an increase of 4,299 tons, while 


Germany required 2,601 tons more. 


lhe advance of 10,250 tons, how 
ever, suffered reduction from lower 
shipments to South America (fall of 
1,604 tons), Australia (1,084 tons 
less), and China (reduction of 1,089 
tons). 


lhe increase over 1926 was chiefly 


due to the increases in exports to 
Russia, Germany, Japan, and British 
India. 

Tonnage of exports of textile ma- 
chinery in the month of June, 1928, 
rose to 12,281 tons, which 


Was con- 


than the monthly 
average for the first six months, ship- 
ments to Russia advancing to 2,292 
tons or more than double the monthly 
average for the half year, and to 
British India to 3,156 tons, which 
was also higher than the average. 
Machinery for spinning and twist- 


siderably greater 


ing recorded the heaviest increase, 
compared with either the first six 
months of 1927 or of 1926, but 


a notable advance in the 
weaving machinery con- 
trasted with a year ago. 


there was 


tonnage of 


Must Find New Uses for Cotton 

At a recent meeting of the Civitan 
Club, of Gastonia, N. C., S. A. 
Robinson, the officials of a 
group of Gastonia textile plants and 
Marshall Dilling, superintendent of 
the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
told of the aspects of the textile in- 
dustry as seen from the viewpoints 
of an executive and an active manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. said that in his 
opinion the salvation of the textile 
industry lay in new uses to be found 
for cotton and its products. He said 
that he did not believe abolishment 
ot night would solve the 


one of 


Robinson 


labor 
problem of over-production because in 
that event, small mills would greatly 
increase their production and thereby 
create a condition in a few years that 
would be worse than that of today. 

Mr. Dilling ptaised the work of the 
Southern Textile 
more 


Association in en- 
efficient and bette 
Ways to manufacture cotton. 


couraging 


75e Per 100 Lbs. as Price for 
Picking Cotton 

Rosstown, TExAs.—The farmers 
as a whole over Nueces county have 
100 lbs. as the 
price to be paid for cotton picking 


agreed upon 75c¢ per 


this season, 

This agreement was reached at a 
meeting of representatives of the 
several communities held recently in 
Robstown. The matter of regulating 
the price has been under consideration 
in this county for some time. 

Stimulated by the success of the 
movement last season, the farmers de- 
manded some movement regulating the 
prices this season. 


Report Possible Merger in Silk 
Finishing Industry 

The report is current that negotia- 
tions are under way for merging the 
Lyons Piece Dye Works and the 
National Silk Dyeing Co., both of 
Paterson, N. J., and that consumma- 
tion of the deal is near at hand. 

They are two of the largest silk 
printing, dyeing and finishing compan- 
ies in the country. The National has 
large plants in Paterson, East Pater- 


son, Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, 
Pa., and Drummondville, Quebec, 
Canada. In addition to its main 


plant in Paterson, the Lyons has as 
subsidiary plants, the Cadgene Piece 
Dye Works, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
and the Oxford Dye Works, Inc., at 
Oxford, N. J. 

Efforts have been afoot for nearly 
three months to bring together half 
a dozen other printing, dyeing and 
finishing plants, some of which had 
been considered at the time the Asso- 
ciated Dyeing & Printing Corp. was 
formed. 


British Export of Cottons for 
July Surpasses June 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufacturers from 
the United Kingdom during July 
amounted to £12,371,820 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £49,232,- 
387 compared with £11,211,080 and 
£48,004,252 in June and £11,498,833 
and £44,796,494 in July, 1927. 

For the seven months ended July 
the figures £85,357,800 and 
£335,819,730 against £84,420,155 and 
£315,829,675 in the seven months of 
1927. 


were 


Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
July totalled £9,488,726 representing 
338,591,700 sq. yds., compared with 
£7,930,151 and 277,911,800 sq. yds. in 
June and £8,766,930 and 335,166,500 
sq. yds. in July, 1927. 

For the seven months ended July 
the exports were £63,043,004 and 
2,271,180,800 sq. yds. against £62,590,- 
754 and 2,410,855,300 sq. yds. in 1927. 

The cotton yarns shipped in July 
were valued at £1,556,164, the weight 
being 11,375,400 lbs. In June the 
figures were £1,955,578 and 14,370,- 
500 lbs., and in July, 1927, £1,596,317 
and 13,986,600 Ibs. 

During the ended 


seven months 


July the exports were £13,269,400 a1 
98,454,800 Ibs., compared with £13 
468,700 and 120,745,400 lbs. in 192 


Many South Carolina Mills to 
Close Week of Sept. 3 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Many cotton 
manufacturing plants of the State 
will suspend during the week of Sept. 
3, it was understood, following a 
meeting of cotton mill men in Spar- 
tanburg on Aug. 16. 

The opinion was generally ex- 
pressed that mills more and more 
are abandoning the unsound policy of 
producing to maximum without re 
gard to demand. 


Duplan Reports Profits 

The report of the Duplan Silk 
Corp. and subsidiaries for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1928, shows net 
profits of $1,051,171, 
tion and 


after deprecia 
deductions for federal 
Earnings were equivalent to 
2.63 times the requirements on the 
preferred shares, and to $1.86 per 
share on the 350,000 no par value 
common shares outstanding, after de- 
duction for preferred dividends. 


taxes. 


Hemp Exposition to be Held in 
Ferrara 

Under the auspices of the Provin- 
cial Chamber of Commerce and 
Communal Associations, there will | 
held in the city of Ferrara, Italy, 
Week,” from Oct. 28 
1928, the main feature 
which will be an exposition of hem; 
products. A central committee has 
already been organized to study and 
prepare every detail of the expositiot 
which will include in a very elaborate 
form every phase of production oi t! 
various hemp fibers and the manutac- 
tured products deriving therefr 
The committee is also making 
rangements for special facilities t 
placed at the disposal of interes! 
visitors and buyers visiting the 1 

The hemp industry is the principal 
occupation of the people living in the 
district of Ferrara, where it has been 
in existence for a number of cen- 


= 


“Ferrarese 


Nov. 4, 


turies, during which time it has been 
gradually improved to reach its pres- 
ent state of highly advanced devel- 
opment. 








in 
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President S. Odenheimer of the Lane 
Cotton Mills, at a recent meeting of the 
directors. was reelected president of the 
New Orleans Permanent International 
Exhibition, New Orleans, La. Mr. Oden- 
heimer has charge of the exhibition’s 
activities. The other officers are: Wil- 


liam Pfaff, Will H. Douglas, Wilson 
Williams, D. D. Moore, and W. B. 
Cowin, vice presidents; J. D. Keefe, 


treasurer; and I. L. Lyons, secretary. 
Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 


Sons, Co., Inc., Philadelphia, in the com- 
pany of Mayor Mackey, a number of 
men and city officials, were 
guests of the Department of Welfare on 
an inspection tour of Camp Happy at 
Torresdale, where poor children spend 
enjoyable holidays during the summer 
months. 

S. W. Cramer, president of the 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Cramer, has _ returned 
from California, where he attended the 
Hoover notification ceremonies at Palo 
Alto, 


business 


R. C. Boger, president of the Boger 
& Crawford Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, 
N. C., who with his family has been 
spending a month at Lincolnton, has re- 
turned to his home in Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. E. Sirrine, of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Inc., engineers, Greenville, S. C., has 
been elected a director of the Atlanta & 
Lowry National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., succeeding the 
late James J. Goodrum. 


George Bliss McCallum, president 
and treasurer of the McCallum Hosiery 
Co., Northampton, Mass., has returned 
irom a European tour. 


Harry T. Whitin, president of the 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
\lass., and Mrs. Whitin, are at Magnolia, 
\lass., for the remainder of the season. 


Edward J. Brady, president of the 
\Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
daughters, are passing a 10-day vacation 
it Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Carl J. Hazelton, president and 
treasurer of the American Narrow 
Fabric Co., Worcester, Mass., and fam- 


are at Harwichport, Mass., for the 
mainder of the summer. 


George Duffy, president of the Duffy 
Silk Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and family, are 


Passing the remainder of the summer at 
their camp on Otsego Lake. 


C. William Schaum, Fletcher Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been spending 
some time at the Maskenozha Rod & 
Gun Club, Bushkill, Pike County, Pa., 
enjoying the excellent fishing to be 
found in the numerous streams in that 
section of the state. 

J. H. Murphy, president of the Put- 
nam Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., and 
family, have returned from a trip to 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


James N. Wilkins has been elected 
Presiient of W. N. Wilkins Sons & Co., 
Mayfield, N. Y., succeeding his father, 
the late W. N. Wilkins. He has also 


taken over his father’s interest in 
the iIston (N. Y.) Knit Glove Co., 
Inc 


d will serve as vice president. 


_Carl Meinig, of E. Richard Meinig 
Co, Reading, Pa., returned this week 


from a six weeks’ vacation trip to the 
Pacific Coast and Canada. 

Henry Bawden, representing Staley 
& Staley Proprietary, Ltd., Melbourne, 
Aust., arrived in this country Aug. 14, 
and will remain several months in order 
to study the hosiery situation here. 

Arthur H. Starrett, vice president of 
the Athol (Mass.) Mig. Co., and 
ily, are spending a vacation at 
Winnipesaukee, N. H. 

Irving H. Verry, vice president of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and family, are at 
Butler’s Point, Marion, Mass., for the 
remainder of the summer. 

John Blood, Jr., vice president and 
general manager of the Vogue Knitting 
Co., Womelsdorf, Pa., with a party of 
friends is spending his vacation at his 
bungalow in Canada. 

James B. Stockwell has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Cordaville 
(Mass.) Woolen Co., during the process 
of liquidation. 

Percy S. Palmer, treasurer of the 
Massasoit Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
for 8 vears, has resigned. No successor 
to Mr. Palmer has been elected yet. 

M. B. Hunt, accountant for the Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co., 


tam- 


Lake 


is act- 


ing as treasurer since the death of 
Charles P. Randall. 

Paul Whitin, treasurer of the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass., 


and Mrs. Whitin, who are passing the 
summer at Nonquitt, Mass., are doing 
considerable cruising on their yacht 
Hobomok along the New England coast. 


Kenneth B. White, Winchendon, 
Mass., treasurer of the Falls Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been spending a vaca- 
tion at Rye Beach, N. H. 

F. J. Aichelman, for 10 years man- 
ager of the Schwarzenbach-Huber Co., 
Covington, Va., has resigned and will 
be succeeded by Charles G. Salzenberg, 
of the Front Royal, Va., plant of the 


same company. Mr. Aichelman has not 
yet announced his plans for the future. 

Paul A. Read, agent of the Pepperell 
Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., for the last six 
years, has been named manufacturing 
agent of the Whitman Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Mr. succeed 
Walter S. Hall, resigned. 

Harold W. Davie. 
Harold W. Davie as sales manager of 
the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
given June 1 will take effect Sept. 1, as 
announced at the New York office the 
first of this week. C. M. Carr will 
probably assume Mr. Davie’s duties. At 
the same time Henry C. Flower, Jr., 
who has been in charge of mill detail 
work, will Mr. Davie is plan 
ning to establish a hosiery 


Read will 


The resignation of 


resign. 
unit of his 
own with details now being planned and 
to be announced before long. 

H. W. Bluege, of 


last several 


Chicago, for the 
buyer of blankets 
piece goods and draperies for the Sher 
man Bros. Co., of that city, has resigned 
to join the selling force of the Chatham 
Mfg. Co. of Winston-Salem and Elkin, 
N. C., manufacturers of blankets. He 
will travel out of the Chicago office of 


years 


the Chatham company under T. J 
Sheehe. 
Harley W. Morrill, agent for the 


Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates and 
Mrs. Morrill are at Lake Winnesquam, 
N. H., until after Labor Day. 


B. F. Dickson, designer for the Ste- 
vens Mfg. Co., Burlington, N. C., has 
been promoted to superintendent. 

Camille Muller, formerly with the 
Swansea (Mass.) Frint Works, has 
accepted the position of manager of the 
printing department of the 
Print Works, Taylor, S. C. 

Frank Thayer succeeds Howard B. 
Welch, who recently resigned as super- 
intendent of the Wyandotte Worsted 
Mills, Rochester, N. H 

Matthew Solinger, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Sturbridge Printing & 


Piedmont 
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Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting, Lake 


Lure, N. C. 


(near Chimney Rock, N. C.) Sept. 7, 


1928 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 


1928. 


American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia School 
ot Technology, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 18, 1928. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Eighth 
Field Day, Manufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 26, 1928. 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 


1928. 


Annual 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Second 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. __ 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
1929. 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 
29 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, May 6-11, 1929. 








Finishing Co., Fiskdale, Mass., is spet 
ing a two weeks’ vacation in the Catskill 
Mountains, N. Y. 

T. S. Sosebee has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the 
Cotton Mills Mr 


name was incorrectly 


Banning 
(Ga.) Sosebee’s 
spelled Sarnee nn 
a previous issue. 

Jchn Sullivan, overseer of the dress- 
ing department of the 
Mills of the Otis Co., 
has been 


Duc k 
Bondsville, Mass 
promoted to the position of 
joint overseer of the dressing and wea 
ing departments of the mills 

J. A. Jenkins is now 
carding and spinning at the 
Mig. Co., Thomson, Ga 

R. L. Hulsey, formerly of Greens 
boro, N. C., is carding at 
the Loray plant of the Manville Jenckes 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

O. G. Mcrehead has tendered his res 
ignation as overseer of | 


Cliffside (N. C.) Mills 


) 
Boston 


overseer ot 


Lullwater 


overseer of 


carding at the 


C. W Baker, formerly overseer oi 
carding at the Vance Cotton Mills, Salis 
bury, N. C., now holds a similar position 
with the Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, 
N. ( 


R. V. Beatty, overseer of carding a 
the Broad River Mills, Blacksbure 
S. C., has resigned 

z J. Hyder, overseer of No. 1 a 
No. 4+ weaving at the Brookside Mills 
Knoxville, Tenn., has resigned 

Arthur Brooke has accepted the posi 
tion of overseer of carding for the Dart 
mouth Woolen Mills, Inc., 
N. H. 


J. L. Rhinehardt, general overseer oi 
spinning, spooling, warping and 
ing at the Cliffside (N. C.) 
resigned. 


( lare mont 


wind 


Mills, has 


Thomas L. Chapman, overseer of th 
weaving department of the Boston Duck 
Mills of the Otis ¢ Gu, Bondsville, Mass., 
has been promoted to take charge of all 
manufacturing departments of the mills 
under Supt. Bauer. 

E. R. Toop is overseer of 
at the Merrimack Woolen 
Mass. 


T. L. Chapman is now in charge ot 
the weave room of the Cutter Mfg. Co 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
William E. Chamberlain has take: 


the position of overseer of finishing for 
the Vassalboro Mills, North Vassalboro, 
Me. 


Harold F. Arey has resigned as over- 


seer of finishing with the 


(Vt.) Woolen Co. 


M. T. Bessy, formerly finisher at the 
Hecla Mill, Uxbridge, is now 
of finishing at the A. G. 
Quechee, Vt. 

L. T. McEntire is now second hand in 
the carding department of the Gaffney 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

G. S. Saucer, second hand in carding 
at the Poulan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 

Joe L. Helms has been made second 
hand in night carding at the 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Peter D. Stalker, formerly with the 
Gurnet Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position of designer for the 


Wakefield (R. 1.) Textile Co., Inc. 


weaving 
Mills, Lowell 


Bridgewater 


in charge 
| lewey Co., 


Banning 





How a Manufacturer Without Dyeing Experience May 


Establish and Operate a Small Dyehouse 


Commission Dyers Dislike to Handle Small 


1 


lf the present time, due to a 
lack of knowledge of the dye- 
ing principles involved and 
also the thought that the 

ubjiect of dveing is too complicated 


many manutacturers 


ly pass up the possibility of doing 


heir own dveing and get along the 
best wav thev can by sending thei 
dveing to a commission dye 
Under this system, the manufac 
er has some advantages ; namely, he 


not have to provide expensive 
lveing equipment or hire an expensive 
Iver to run the dvehouse—but, without 
loubt, he is paying someone to do his 


He 


commission 


worrving for him also has some 


disadvantages the dyer 
does not like to dye small lots, 
and 
probably does not charge the full 
rf the lots 


escape this additional 


except 


at an additional cost, even then 


1 
30. to 


expense of small 


expense, the 
manufacturer sends out a larger lot to 
the dyer than he really needs, thus ty 
ing up working capital and establish 
ing large stock of 


-— @ 


dyed material 
hand at all 
manufacturer does his own 


which will be on times 
When the 
dveing, he can dve up these small lots 


quickly in his own dyehouse and have 


the lot ready for shipment within a 
few days, where otherwise he must 
wait weeks or possibly a month if he 


sends the lot to the commission dyer. 


By doing his own dyeing, the manu 
facturer can give much better and 
quicker service to his customer. 

This article, however, will attempt 


» deal with the manufacturer who 


is a comparatively small amount of 
iterial to dve per day There are 
inv of them who require only from 
» to 200 Ibs. per day, or say from 
00 to 1200 lbs. per week. It is to 
such that this article is addressed. 
I will take up the subject of dveing 
itton first Then will follow, wool, 
ivon and silk. It is surprising what 
i small outlay will do in order to dve 


he amounts mentioned. 


\ Cotton Dyehouse 
\ccording to my 
should 
different 


the 


have 


idea, cotton 


manutacturer not more 


than nine or ten shades to 


color, as this simplifies the problem in 
many wavs. However, if he has more 
than that number, the problem can be 


on the same basis. First, 


} 
wor ked out 


what must the manufacturer have in 
order to start dyeing? In a few 
words, the following articles are 
needed: dyeboxes or tanks, dye 


sticks, drying sticks, an extractor, 
some dyestuffs, wooden pails, small 
scoops and spoons, a set of scales, and 
two men or boys to do the work. 

I will assume that he wants to dye 
the material in the form of yarn and 


that about 100 Ibs. per day will be his 


(40) 





Lots — Quicker 


Service 
By Harry 


to Customers 


R. Tisdale 


THERE is a large number of manufacturers who require a 
comparatively small amount of material to be dyed each 
day, say 50 to 200 Ibs., or perhaps 600 to 1200 Ibs. per week. 


Commission dyers dislike to handle such small lots. 


They are 


obliged to charge a higher price, and even then sometimes do 


not get full return for their work. 


To escape the additional ex- 


pense of small lots, the manufacturer is likely to send a larger 
lot to the dyer than he actually needs, thus tying up working 


capital and establishing a large stock of surplus material. 
Weeks and months of waiting may sometimes be saved for the 
benefit of customers if a manufacturer is in a position to do his 


own dyeing. 


In the accompanying article, Mr, Tisdale, who has 


already assisted two manufacturers in the establishing of small 
dyehouses, reviews the equipment necessary, itemizes the costs, 
and explains how the operations may be carried on without the 
aid of an experienced dyer. He discusses the dyeing of small lots 
of cotton, wool, rayon, and silk yarn. 





average, including — all 
shades. First, he must have 
floor space where he can use a dye- 
It is good economy to dye in 
100-lb. lots wherever possible; and, to 


maximum 
some 


box. 
do this, he should have two dyeboxes 


& ft ft. wide, and 30 in. deep, 
three-inch 


long, 2 
made of dressed 
One of these boxes is kept for wash- 


ing and cleaning and for dyeing the 


cypress. 


light shades, and the other one is 
kept for the dark shades. Then for 
lots running from 5 to 15 Ibs., two 


boxes of the same dimensions, except 
that should be only three feet 
long, will suffice \ space at least 15 


they 


ft. square will be necessary for these 
four boxes 
Then after dyeing and rinsing, an 


extractor will be necessary. Depend- 


ing upon the amount of work to be 
done, an extractor with a  28-in. 
basket will hold from 50 to 60 Ibs. of 
yarn If the manufacturer has in 
mind that his business will increase 


to the point where he will want to dye 


200 lbs. per day, an extractor with a 


j2-in. basket should be secured. 

lhe four boxes mentioned above 
may be purchased new for about 
$300. The 28-in. extractor may be 
purchased new for about $700 or 
$800, and the 42-in. extractor will 
cost new about $2200. Second-hand 


extractors may be purchased for 50 to 
60° less, depending upon condition 

\fter extracting the water from the 
batches, the lots may be hung up on 
poles to dry. This may be done in 
an open room where there is good 
ventilation, or, better still, in a room 
where there is heat as well as good 
ventilation. It is just as necessary 
to have good ventilation as it is to 
have heat. 


Machine Inadvisable 


I have not considered using dyeing 
machines in this small dyehouse, be- 


cause a dyeing machine to dye 100 
Ibs. of yarn will cost around $3,000, 
and I do not consider that the ma- 
chine can be used to advantage only 
once per day and make the extra in- 
vestment pay. It would be safer to 
start with the box equipment, and 
then, after the manufacturer has 
confidence in his ability to dye his 
own goods properly and wants to ex- 
pand, let him put in the larger equip- 
ment and thereby save the extra labor 
item that the boxes require. This 
machine would save the labor of one 
man. 

The next item to 
dyestuffs and chemicals. 


the 
Any of the 
various dyestuff houses would be glad 
to match up his shades for him and 
furnish mixed dyestuffs which will 
give him the exact shade desired, or 
they will furnish the separate dyes 
with a formula by which he can mix 
himself. I that the former 
method is safer for the novice, how- 
CvVerT. 


consider is 


believe 


In this case, he only has to 
weigh out one dyestuff, and, if he 
makes a mistake in weighing, he can 
only get the shade a little lighter or 
darker than the sample, which is not 
as serious a fault as getting the color 
off shade. When this occurs, it re- 
quires experience to match up the 
shade properly, and here is where the 
experienced dyer is concerned. 

Of course it will be necessary to 
spend some money to secure water 
and steam pipes and proper draining. 
I would suggest 2-in. water pipes, 
I-in. steam pipes, and 5-in. drain plug 
on the boxes. It is poor economy to 
try to save money by using small- 
sized pipes and then waste time in 
running up the box with water, wait- 
ing to have the bath come to a boil, 
or waiting for the liquor to drain out 
of the box. 


Outside of the above-mentioned 


articles, certain other accessories at 
essential, but not expensive. Dy 
sticks about one inch in diameter an 
42 ins. long will be needed for tl 
dyeing, and other sticks about tw 
inches in diameter will be wanted f: 
hanging up the yarn to dry. Sever 
batches of dve sticks for the variou 
shades will be used, but a supply « 
200 or 300 dye sticks should be amp! 


Other Accessories 


> 


A small detachable steam pipe to he 
used to dissolve up the dyestuff in 
pail, before it is added to the dyebat 
Then several large 
mixing spoons to take the dvestut 
out of the cans, a scoop or two for the 


is necessary. 


chemicals, such as soda ash and salt, 
and half a 
wooden pails complete the equipment 
for the small yarn dyehouse. 


a set of scales, dozen 


Ordinary help may be used to 
the dyehouse work and requires only 
ability to weigh out correctly and do 
ordinary figuring as called for by the 
dye formula. 

Some of the dyestuff manufacturers 
can furnish expert assistance 
enable the manufacturer to get 
started in his dyeing operations. The 
dyestuffs mostly used are what are 
called direct These are ap- 
plied in a bath of water containing 
the dye, a small amount of soda ash 
soluble oil, and common salt. The 
salt acts to force the dyestuff out oi! 
solution and on to the yarn, the soda 
ash tends to correct hard water and 
make the dye more soluble, and the 
oil tends to secure better penetration 


colors. 


of the dye and also softens the yarn 
and to wind. lhe 
bath is generally started warm, raised 
to the boil, and the dyeing continued 
for one hour. The yarn is turned on 
the sticks at definite intervals 
thrusting another stick under the 
yarn and pulling the yarn over. Afte! 
dyeing, the yarn is given a rinse 
cold water and is ready to be ex 
tracted. The extractor is run for ten 
to fifteen minutes, and then the \ 

is removed and placed on the large 
poles and hung up to dry. 


makes it easier 


For brighter shades, it is s 

times necessary to use what are c 

basic dyes. These are a little harder 
to use but may be used after the direct 
dyeing is completed by simply placing 
the yarn in some cold water with some 
acetic acid and working a few turns, 
then adding the basic color, previously 
dissolved with some acetic acid, and 
continuing to turn the yarn as in the 
direct dyeing, except that the tempera- 
ture is generally not raised 
150° to 160°F. If the basic colors 
are to be used alone, then the co:ton 
must have a mordant of tannin and 


above 
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t rtar emetic applied before the basic 
de is introduced as mentioned above. 


A Wool Dyehouse 


| shall confine my remarks to the 
bject of ordinary dyeing; that is, 
ere exceptional fastness is not de- 
ed. In the wool dyehouse again, 
6 account of the size of the batches 
t. be dyed, I am excluding the use of 
the dyeing machine to start with. The 
dveboxes used be 


may the same as 
mentioned for the cotton dyeing. On 


account of the length of the wool 
skein—it is sometimes longer than the 
cotton skein—the dye box must not be 
any shallower. Otherwise, the boxes 
mentioned are suitable. The dyesticks 
and extractor will be the same and 
practically the rest of the equipment 
mentioned. 

While many direct dyes may be 
used for dyeing wool, another class of 
lvestuffs, called acid dyes, on account 
of their brightness, are used. These 
applied to the wool yarn with 
aid of sulphuric acid or acetic 
wid and some glauber salt. The acid 
acts to force the dye on to the fiber 
and the glauber salt acts to keep the 
dye off and to help secure more level 
results. There are many other classes 
i dyestutfs which may be used on 
wool, such as the chrome dyes and 
the developed dyes, but I am speak- 
ng of the simplest and easiest method 
ot dyeing for the beginner. The wool 
varn is turned on the stick the same 
is the cotton. It should then be 
rinsed, extracted, and hung up to dry. 


are 


the 


Rayon Dyeing 
Ordinary rayon may be dyed the 
same as cotton, except that it should 
be turned by hand as in silk dyeing. 
[he direct dyes and some of the basic 
lves are used. On account of the fact 
that the rayon thread is very weak 
vhen wet, extreme care must be taken 
not to injure the thread. The same 
ize of boxes may be used for the 
rayon as for the cotton, but the sides 
ind bottom should be lined with either 

pper monel metal. Before the 
rayon yarn is dyed, it should be given 
i wash with a little soda ash and olive 
il soap in warm water to remove the 


1 


or 


which is used in the manufacture 
ithe rayon yarn. This procedure is 
recommended for all light delicate 
shades, but may be omitted for dark 
shades. If a bad scum is formed on 


les of the box, it should be re- 


! 


wed by skimming off, or else the 
arn should be given a preliminary 
ashing as above. 

You 


proceed to dye the rayon in the 
ime way that cotton is dyed, but the 
‘emperature is not generally brought 
' the boil. The idea is to get the 
s quickly as possible and with 


¢ least amount of handling. 

\fter dyeing, if it is necessary to 
‘st the color, take one skein from the 
‘ye sick and wrap it in a piece of 
Paper cloth and extract in the ex- 
ract ' ‘> remove the excess of water. 
‘he rason skein should not be wrung 
ut in ‘he hands, as this method is 
Very to ruin the skein. After 
*Xtracting the skein, hold a few 


‘reads over a hot radiator or steam 
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pipe, being careful not to let the 
threads touch the pipe, until the few 
threads are dried. Then compare this 
dried portion, after it has cooled 
somewhat, with the standard sample. 


When the lot is finished, dark 
shades should receive one cold-water 
rinse. Remove the skeins carefully 
from the sticks and let drain for a 
while. Wrap the skeins in a piece of 
cloth and extract well. Several skeins 
may be wrapped up together. After 
extracting, the skeins should be shaken 
out before being hung up to dry. If 
this is not done, the wrinkles will dry 
in the yarn and make it difficult to 
wind. The winding properties will 
also be improved by adding a small 
amount of olive oil emulsion to the 
last rinse bath before taking off the 
sticks. This makes the 
pliable and less brittle. 


Silk Dyeing 

I have left the subject of silk dye 
ing to the last, as | consider the dye- 
ing of this fiber more complicated 
than that of any of the other fibers 
far mentioned. It is really only 
more complicated because it requires 
more careful treatment than any of 
the other fibers, and the equipment is 
likewise more expensive. The actual 
dyeing is no more difficult than in the 
case of the others, but the preliminary 


varn more 


50 


treatment takes more time and at- 
tention. 
We must first consider that this 


fiber is much more expensive than the 
other fibers, and that precautions must 
be taken to prevent any injury to it 
during the dyeing process. I will still 
leave out the subject of dyeing with 
machines, due to the small amount of 
material to be handled; though, in this 
instance, it might be wise to consider 
the dyeing machine as perhaps offer- 
ing less chance of injury to an ex- 
pensive fiber and hence justifying the 
investment for even a small machine 
of say 25 to 50 lbs. capacity. How- 
ever, we shall stick to the open-tub 
method. 

The silk fiber contains a certain 
proportion of silk gum which must 
be removed prior to dyeing. This 
may be done in an open wooden tub 
as above mentioned, but with this ad- 
dition—both the sides and the bottoms 
of the boxes should be lined with a 
heavy grade of canvas. This is to 
prevent the silk from catching on the 
sides and breaking. It takes from two 
hours to four hours to properly boil- 
off this silk gum. This is best done 
by placing the skeins in a bath con- 
taining 30% olive oil soap, kept boil- 
ing hot for the time required. After 
the gum has softened, the silk must be 
rinsed well in hot water to remove the 
gum. For just plain white boil-off, 
the soap may be left in the silk to 
facilitate the winding from the skein 
to the bobbin. 

Direct dyes may be used for dyeing 
silk, the same as in cotton dyeing; 
but with silk dyeing a small amount 
of acetic acid may be added at the 
end of the dyeing time to help the 
exhaustion of the dyebath and to 
brighten the silk. Wooden boxes may 


be used for the direct dyes; but, for 
all-around purposes, it is safer to line 
the boxes with either copper or monel 
metal. This latter metal, while it is 
more expensive than the copper, has 
the advantage that it is not affected 
by the acids or chemicals and may be 
cleaned perfectly after each dyeing 
operation. The number of boxes re- 
quired is thereby cut 
measure of economy. 


Basic and Acid Dyes 

It is best in silk dyeing to make the 
handfuls smaller than in cotton dyeing 
and to turn the skeins by hand rather 
than by the use of a second stick. 
This process also requires practice in 
order that it may 
burning the fingers. 


down as a 


without 
Acid dyes are 
used to a large extent on account of 
their superior brightness. 


be done 


They are 
not as fast, as a rule, to washing as 
the direct dyes. Basic colors may be 
applied in water with acetic acid with- 
out using the mordant of tannin and 
tartar emetic for the 
This is due to the fact 
that the silk fiber has a direct affinity 


recommended 
cotton dyeing 


for the basic colors and does not re- 
quire the mordant. The sticks used in 
silk dyeing are generally a little smaller 
than those used for either cotton 
wool dyeing, and of course should be 
straight and very knots. 
Sometimes covered 


or 


free from 
aluminum sticks 
with hard rubber are used. 
Some of the acid dyes have a great 
affinity for the silk fiber, and to pre 
vent uneven dyeing this affinity must 
be slowed up some. To do this, the 
dye bath is made up with about 30% 
old boiled-off soap gum solution and 
% water, together with enough sul 
phuric acid or acetic acid to make the 
bath acid. This is best done by adding 
first the boiled-off old soap solution 
and adding the acid to it and then 
bringing this to the boil. After the 
bath has boiled, water is run in to the 
desired volume and then the 
dyes (acid) are added. Otherwise, in 
dyeing with the acid dyes, simply sul 
phuriec acid and glauber salt are used. 


O 
4 


various 


These serve the same purpose as they 
do in wool dyeing. 

No mention has been made in this 
article to the dveing of piece goods. 
The dyeing of piece goods requires 
boxes that are much wider—from four 
to six feet In some cases, the 
piece goods, if they are not too long, 
are wound in the form of a skein and 
the dyeing conducted as in skein dye 
ing. 


wide. 


The same dyestuffs are used as 
in skein dyeing. Due to the fact that 
the finishing of piece goods properly 
requires a considerable outlay of 
money for equipment, I have con- 
sidered this subject a bit outside the 
scope of this article. 


It is hoped that the article will give 
the manufacturer an idea as to what 
he will require to do some dyeing on 
the various fibers mentioned. Within 
the scope of the article presented, the 
services of an experienced dyer need 
not be used, as the various dyestuff 
concerns are ready to furnish any 
technical advice needed for the appli- 
cation of their dyes. 
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Dyeing Fine-Denier Rayon 


Drum Type of Hosiery Machine 
Proves Satisfactory 
By B. L. Hathorne* 

It is the opinion and experience of 
the writer that a highly satisfactory 
machine to piece-dye rayon voiles and 
crepes is the recent drum 


type 
hosiery dyeing machine. 


Or 
These sheer 
fabrics are so light that a surprising 
amount of fabric can be put into each 
pocket. The can then be 
scoured and dyed without danger of 
Che 
fabric can be scoured and dyed in the 
same machine ot 


goods 
tears, fraying or kettle creases. 


without loss 


time, 
Chere 
is absolutely no tension on the warp. 
which 


toward 


which is always an advantage. 


much less tendency 
streaks. Best 
however, is the dyeing temperature, 
which can be easily held between 200 
and 205° F. 


When 


means 
warp 


: 17 
Ol all, 


the drum 


type of hosiery 
machine is used, when dyestuffs are 
carefully and correctly chosen, and 
when the dye is run at as high a 


temperature as is possible and in the 
t with the minimum 
amount of glauber salt, said salt to be 
added at the boil, rayon voiles and 
crepes are produced practically free 
from mechanical breaks and dve bars. 


absence ot, or 


Of Tubize Art ficial Silk Co. of America 


Rubber-Belt Care 


Suevest} 
Suggestions 


on Installation and 


Upkeep of Drives 

By W. F. Schaphorst 
rhe life of a rubber belt depends 
very largely on the installation care 
given to it, and the care it 
during its Rubber belts should 
the care and attention 
that leather belts receive, except that 


receives 
use. 
receive same 
rubber belts do not require a dressing 
of any kind. 
belt may be considerably impaired by 
the too liberal use of any dressing. Oil 
is more the life of most 
leather belt must 
usually have sufficient oil to keep it 
soft and pliable. 


The efficiency of any 


or less 


leathers and a 


Belts and pulleys should be kept free 
all foreign substances if it is ex- 
pected that they shall perform prop 
erly. Keep belts clean, straight, and 
as free from imperfect joints as pos- 
sible. Shafts and pulleys that are not 
properly aligned will shorten the life 
of a belt. Floors will settle, bearings 
become worn, and bolts and keys will 
loosen, all of which help to throw the 
machinery out of alignment and cause 
belts to wear unnecessarily. 


ot 


Where machinery is so out of align- 
ment as to require guides to keep a 
belt in place, the guides will wear the 
edges of the belt badly. The wearing 
of the edges of a rubber belt will open 
up the plies. In fact, guides are hard 
on leather belts too. A close watch on 
the shafting and belting, and keeping 
the shafting properly aligned, will re- 
duce belting cost materially. It will 
be found well worth the time and at- 
tention required. 





The Position of Woolen or Worsted Loom Fixer Calls 
for Ingenuity and Calm Disposition 


of the best positions in a 
textile that of 
fixer It is a responsible 
position calling for  me- 
ability, ingenuity, a calm 
Mechanical ability and 

required to fix loom 
troubles as quickly as possible with- 
out losing too much time experiment- 
the 
solved, 


mill is loom 


O: 


chanical and 
disposition. 


ingenuity are 


ing with which 


must be 


many problems 


and a calm disposition 


is always an asset in making the work 


of the loom fixer and the weavers in 
his section both pleasant and profit- 
ible 

\ loom fixer should be trained by 
first learning to weave and_ then 


tudving the individual motions of 


the loom betore attempting to analyze 
troubles occuring under actual weay 
ing conditions. [ven an experienced 


fixer should still study in his leisure 
moments motions with which he may 
not be thoroughly familiar, particu 
larly anv new motions which may 
lave been introduced The time 
leCeSSAary fon training naturally 
depends upon the ability of the indiv 
idual and the facilities available for 
nstruction lime not the answer 
eventually, because there are some 
men who cannot fix looms right no 
matter how long they work on them. 


(here are three essential rules to 
ollow in loom fixing: (1) Ask for 
help or advice when necessary. 2) 
Do not attempt to replace or repair a 


the 
Keep a 


sure of 
trouble. (3) 
record of the parts used for replace- 
ments and to 


broken part unless first 


cause of the 


which looms they are 


ipplied. 


l‘requently much time is wasted 


working blindly when a few questions 


inswered by someone who knows 


} 


would immediately clear the situation. 


\lways be sure that in 
ith the 
that any 


be forestall a 


case ot trouble 
known so 


the 


loom the ¢ 


ause 1s 


similar trouble in tuture 


Records kept by 
i¢@ loom fixer himself are alwavs a 


and 
certain 


tracing replacements 


and in this way 


looms which are consistent trouble 


makers at certain may be 


quickly 


died. It is a very 


points 


spotted and the cause reme- 


simple matter to 
date 


put 


picker sticks and when 


loom, 


No 
records 
he 


pickers 


ona a worth-while 


and it is 
will 


the 


fixer 
kept of 
and he 
himself. 
Drive 
Individual motors are 
replacing belts for 
mills 


practice loom 
object to 


supplies 


good 
being 
also 


uses, will 


keep records 


constantly 
driving looms, but 


some are changing to a combina 
tion ot the two which 
that is, 
a number of looms by 


and belts. It 


is known as the 


group drive; motor drives 
sha ft- 
is claimed that the 


one 
means of 


Ing 
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Training Required and Essential Rules 


to Follow—Adjusting Drive and Brake 


By B. F. 


fe dew purpose of my articles,” 


Hayes 


Mr. Hayes, 


says “is to assist 


loom fixers who have perhaps not had as great an experience 


as others and to guide the beginner toward success. 


knowledge of this sort can only 


Practical 


be secured by hard work; and, 


although a great deal of information may be picked up by read- 
ing, the most permanent impression will always be made by 
actually working on the various motions of the loom. Therefore, 


the information I offer may be used as a basis for forming the 
more concrete knowledge gained under actual working condi- 


tions. 


work is done, it is necessary 


One should remember, however, that no matter how much 
to know how 


to learn and to be 


anxious to learn in order that an amount of knowledge may be 
retained which can be drawn upon when other similar or more 
difficult situations are to be met.” 





than individual 
This may be trve with refer- 
to the but any eventual 
saving is questionable because of the 
maintenance of the shafting and belts 
and the fact that large motor must 
even if it is desired to run 


group drive is cheaper 
motors. 


ence first cost, 


be used 


only one or two looms in any partic- 
ular group. There is always apt to be 
trouble with the belt drive, and it is 


frequently hard to keep the looms up 
The used for 


little in 


to speed. motors 


individual drives vary very 
speed. 

lhe friction drive has replaced the 
old tight The 
usual friction clutch 
carrying corks 
the plate and 
the surface so 


plate against a 


and-loose pulley style. 
friction drive or 
consists of a plate 
holes in 
project 
pressure of 


inserted in 
which 
that 


above 
this 


flat metal dise will form a tight grip 
between the two to drive the loom. 
Many old looms still use a leather 


CC irk 


1 
COTK 


Rings 
plugs which 
old leather. 
they are better 
applied, 
atfected 


friction instead ot are 


having 


substituted 
} 


obtainable 
mav be for the 
The 


than leather, are 


writer believes 


more easily 


and the cork is not as eadily 


by oil 

Countershaft Stationary 
countershaft as used 

& K worsted loom 


lhe 


CTOSS drive ota (4 


4] 
on the 


is intended to remain in its position 
hen we apply friction, for if it 
moves when the clutch is set, this 


would mean that extra motion of the 


friction plate would be required to 
off-set the distance the countershaft 
moved Conversely, the shaft will 
move when the friction is relieved, 
which means that the loom will run 
over on stopping. To make the 


countershaft stay in its intended loca- 
tion there is a casting with a fiber 
inserted in it which is intended 
to prevent the countershaft from mov- 


plug 


ing when friction is applied. In 
other words, it backs up the end of 
the shaft against the thrust of the 
clutch plate. It is of a very simple 


construction, and yet some loom fixers 
not realize the use of the fiber 
plug. These plugs will last for many 
years and it is not always necessary 
to replace them with new plugs unless 
they have quite thin; even 
then it is often possible to place a 
washer under the plug. 


do 


become 


If the friction clutch at any time 
becomes hot for want of oil, it is best 
to take out the countershaft, also to 


. clean and 
and clean the face of the 


take off the friction pulley 
oil the shaft, 


friction pulley; then if the fiber plug 
is set iat the friction may be set 
with a minimum pressure. It is 


usually possible to correct the setting 
of the clutch by adjusting the fiber 
plug, and if proper care is taken in 
making adjustments it is of 
great assistance because it will save 
the weaver’s time. A loom which is 
not stopping in the proper place after 
the filling otf and~ which 
requires on the part of the 
proper readjusting of 
the brake, or both, for 
should not have to use the 
head motion to find 
the filling 


these 


knocks 
work 
weaver needs 
the clutch, or 
the weaver 
a loose 
breaks or runs 
Brake 
still 
operation which are not equipped with 
a_ brake, 
years or more behind the times. 
than twenty 
wrote an article on the 
the brake, and this was published in 
the TextitE Wortp at the time. It 
would be interesting even now, 


brake 


pick when 
out. 
old looms in 


here are some 


and such mills are twenty 
It is 
that | 


adjustment ot 


more vears ago 


as the 


use of the is the 
then. 


Some 


same now as 


will say that it is nothing it 
the weaver must find the loose pick 
every time the filling breaks, but in 
such cases the weaver is called upon 
work, and, if the 
loom is equipped with a reliable brake 
which is properly adjusted, the lay can 
be stopped after a filling fault so that 
will not have to find the 


to do unnecessary 


the weaver 


pick. 


Just as a matter of interest, cons 
what the weaver must do after a fi! 


fault when the brake is not work- 
ing right: (1) pull the lay back, | 2) 
pull out reverse key of head mot on, 
(3) turn head motion, (4) replace 
reverse key, (5) replace broken 11! 


ing, and (6) start up. When the brake 
is working right, the filling corre 

is made as follows: (1) pull the la 
back, (2) replace broken filling, and 
(3) start loom. 


Any loom running with a_ brake 
which will not do its full share oj 
work may just as well be without 
brake, and it may not be only th 


brake which is out of adjustment. The 
lay should stop when it has gone {or 
ward to within about %” of the fell 
of the cloth. Stopping earlier will 
produce no better results and may pro- 
duce wear the brak 
band. If the head motion is set right 
it is quite possible to have the lay sto; 
at the fell of the cloth; but it is bet 

however, to stop it about !.” be 


1 


unnecessary on 


fore it reaches this point. 
Adjusting Brake 
Che only trouble which will occu 
with the brake is that it will 
stop the loom quick enough. = Ma 
loom fixers know of only one adjust 
ment, but it is worth while to ki 


about others so that better results cai 
be obtained. The usual 
brake adjustment employed by loot 
tighten the brake bat 
when the loom is not stopping eat 
enough. Sometimes this practice \ 
give good results, but there is a | 

beyond which it is not advisable to g 
the brake will drag 

brake pulley, causing the loor 


method 


fixers is to 


because band 


the 


run heavy as well as heating the 
band, both of which conditions 
be avoided. However, there are s 
eral other points to work on bes 


ehtening the brake band.  -\ 
plete list follows: 

1. Tighten brake band. 

2. The slot in the end ot 
lever. 


3. The slot in the center ot the 
lever. Points 2 and 3 
adjustment to obtain 
less leverage on the brake band 

4. The spring on the brake 

Many will app! 
extra this 


end and | 


provide a Ca 


for great 


fixers 
fastening 
onto the foot lever at 
the 
this additional spring and it 1s qu! 
apt to cause breakage of the bra 
tion parts. The springs supplied 
the looms are perfectly 
after many years of 
they eventually weaken, it is a 

and inexpensive matter to replace th 
with a new spring. The adjusting ¢ 


lar on the brake adju 


loom 
spring, 


one 


loomside. There is no ne 


Satis 1 acto! 


. nd 
service, a, 


rod is 
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give whatever pressure is necessary 
on the spring. 

5. The cam on the brake rod. 

This. cam should be set as close to 
the shipper handle as possible, as in 
this position it gives the brake a better 
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chance to stop the loom by throwing 
off the shipper handle as early as pos- 
sible. This is the usual method ap- 
plied to brake and shipper mechanism; 
that is, the brake is released by the 
stop motion and through the motion of 


this, the shipper lever is thrown off. 
6. The fiber plug against the end of 
the countershaft. 
The adjustment of this plug has 
been referred to under “Drive.” Its 
setting is important and may con- 
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tribute to faulty action of the brake. 

The brake on the new C. & K. Very- 
best loom has been very carefully de- 
veloped. It is more powerful than the 
usual brake, as it has stronger parts 
and a wider brake band. 


Prevention in Worsted Weaving of Rub Marks, Reed 
Marks, Shadiness, Rowiness, and Pull-ins 


N the preparation of worsted 

yarns for weaving, no operation 

improves the weaving qualities 

of the yarn more than the proper 
sizing of the warp. This operation 
binds and strengthens weak and twitty 
places in the warp yarn, and prevents 
bunching of the loose fibers at knots, 
thus increasing the size of the latter 
until they break at the reed. 


Preparation of Size 


Size to be properly applied to the 
warp must be prepared with special 
attention to the mixing and cooking. 
The starch or size granules after be- 
ing thoroughly mixed in cold water 
by stirring well for 20 to 25 minutes 
must be burst by applying all the heat 
possible to them in as short a space 
of time as possible, giving the size 


kettle all the heat or steam it will 
stand. A slow application of heat or 
steam will caseharden the starch 


granules, and they will not burst open. 
The maximum viscosity of the starch 
is obtained only by breaking up each 
granule. 

Mills spoil size batches by 
bringing them up to the boil too 
slowly. Continued heat and boiling is 
not necessary and will often change 
the starch into sugars which have no 
useful properties for sizing. Use all 
the heat possible while cooking the 
size, and after cooking bring the 
temperature of the tank to what is 
required for the slashers, usually 
I8o” to 190° F. Any size can be 
cooked in 25 minutes, provided it has 
been well mixed in cold water prior 
to cooking. 

lor two-ply worsted warps, 4,000 
to 6,000 ends, 2/26 to 2/50s, a suit- 
able size can be made in the regular 
150-gallon kettle by filling the kettle 
halt full of water and adding 60-Ibs. 
of tapioca starch and one pound of a 
special material for breaking up the 
size of the starch particle and allow- 
ing it to penetrate the fiber, boiling 
up in the regular manner. If starch 
is used alone or with British gum the 
Starch does not penetrate the fiber, 
and the result is the familiar dusting 


may 


off in the loom. 

sizing single warps, 1/18 to 
1/48. a well-known ladies’ dress 
goods mill has used the following 
‘ornula for the past decade with 
excellent weaving results: For a 250- 
gallon tank of size, run in 6 ins. of 


cold water and to this add 10 lbs. of 


clarined flake glue. Allow the glue to 








| be ey radio engineers use what is known 


as a “trouble-shoot- 


ing chart” when endeavoring to discover what is wrong with 


a receiving set. 


This chart lists the types of faulty operation 


likely to be encountered and indicates where the causes may be 
found. The engineers may know all the usual causes for imper- 


| fect operation, but it helps them to have a list of those causes 


prove unsuccessful. 


to run over in case their first attempts at correcting the trouble 
We do not offer what may be strictly called 


a “trouble-shooting chart” for worsted weaving, but in the ac- 
companying article we do present a list of six causes for rub 
marks, six causes for dark sides and shaded pieces, and fourteen 
causes for rowy cloth, besides a number of other good notes on 
sizing, reed marks, pull-ins, loom maintenance, oil stains, and 


uniformity from piece to piece. 


dissolve overnight and then run in 
water until the kettle is half full. Stir 
in slowly 55 lbs. of tapioca starch and 
45 lbs. of tapioca gum, raise to the 
boil, and cook in the usual manner. 
Weaving 

In weaving plain goods for piece 
dyes, the greatest possible care must 
be used, because damages that cannot 
be seen in the grease show up very 
clearly after the goods are dyed. We 
know that many imperfections in the 
finished goods that are often blamed 
on the yarn or the dyehouse are actu- 


ally caused by carelessness in the 
weaving. 
These weaving defects show up 


much more clearly in plain weaves 
than in stripes. For example, if plain 
goods were woven with a damaged 
reed or with some of the quarter 
hooks on the harnesses out of line, 
the finished goods would show streaks 
made by these defects. If, however, 
the same defects were present in 
weaving a herringbone, the chances 
are that no streaks would show. 


Rub Marks 


Any rubbing or chafing of the warp 
yarn wears off the size, thereby allow- 
ing a quicker action of the soap on 
this portion of the piece in the 
washer and also changing the char- 
acter of the yarn by this rubbing. 
Rub marks or streaks may be caused 
by: 

(a) A heddle caught on the heddle 
shaft, making a spreading of the warp 
threads and thereby producing undue 
chafing on the next heddle. This is 
liable to be the case with flat steel 
heddles if the heddle shaft is pulled 
out of line by the bowing of the har- 
ness in action, it being necessary on 
some kinds of work to have the heddle 





shafts tight on their hooks in order 
to prevent the shaft jumping out when 
the loom bangs off. This condition of 
tight heddles on the heddle shaft can 


be avoided with flat steel heddles by 


using a specially constructed hook 
with a spring attachment in place of 
the center hook, both top and bottom. 

(b) Quarter hooks not aligned 
properly and thereby crowding heddles 
away from their correct position in 
the harness. 

(c) The bridge holding the elec- 
trodes for the warp stop motion being 
set at an angle with the warp threads. 
This is a very common cause of chaf 
ing and special care must always be 
used to see that there is no undue 
opening of the warp threads at the 
bridge. 

(d) Twisted drop wires opening up 
the warp threads and causing chafing. 

(e) Extra ends, disposed of by 
allowing them to wind around the 
beam and the whip roll, spread the 
warp threads unduly and cause streaks 
when an extra end appears. 


(f) Bad crossings in the warp will 
cause streaks, and excessive crossings 
must be corrected by retying the warp. 


Reed Marks 


The first process in making the 
ordinary pitch-band reed is rolling 
flat the size of steel wire selected for 
the particular reed to be made. After 
being flattened in rolling mills, this 
wire is cut to uniform width and 
thickness by passing through gauges 
and is then smoothed down and 
polished. It is then fed into the reed- 
making machine so that it passes be- 
tween wooden strips, and is turned 
over and held in place by winding 
around the wooden strips twine which 
has been saturated with a mixture of 


With Notes on Sizing, Loom Maintenance, Oil 
Stains, and Uniformity from Piece to Piece 


pitch and tar. In the process of fore- 
ing the steel dent into position, this 
pitch and tar mixture is squeezed out 
and, on hardening, sets the dent in 
its position. 

Due to the nature of the operation 
and the fact that knots have frequently 
to be tied in the saturated twine, mak- 
ing a wide dent, and the fact that many 
wires put in by the machine have to 
be plucked out and replaced by other 
wires, the reed as it comes from the 
machine is in many ways imperfect 
and has to be finished by hand and the 
defects made by the machine taken 
out or made invisible to the eye by the 
finisher of the These imper- 
fections which have been repaired by 
the finisher often crop up again dur- 
ing the strain of weaving and are 
known as reed marks, although the 
damage to the reed may also happen 
in the loom, due to the reed being 
struck by the shuttle or being cut with 
the pin from the back of the shuttle. 

For high-pick heavy-weight goods, 
where the weaving strain on the reed 
becomes greater, the pitch-band reed, 


reed. 


though commonly used, is not the most 
desirable, due to its construction. For 
this latter type of work, the steel reed 
with the proper size of wire and the 
flat steel dent reed- 
mark difficulties. 

Dark Sides and Shaded Pieces 

Shading can only be avoided by 
maintaining weaving con- 
ditions throughout the warp and _ fill- 


will eliminate 


uniform 


ing. For example, one of the most 
common causes of shading is the 
failure to maintain uniform warp 


tension by proper adjustment of loom 
weights. If too much tension is let 
off at one time, the result is a streak 
across the piece. A bad start-up or a 
pickout causes a similar defect. 

The principal causes of 
cloth are as follows: 

(a) The take-up roll being high on 
one side. 

(b) Improper adjustment of the 
whip roll. A whip roll that is high 
on one side will cause shadiness. 

(c) The lease rods of the warp 
stop motion being high on one side or 
low in the center by reason of not 
being properly supported at the bridge. 

(d) A warp improperly hung in the 
loom with a low shed on one side and 
a high shed on the other. 

(e) On high-speed — single-shuttle 
automatic work, the use of a heavily 
brushed shuttle will cause filling bars 


shaded 
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to appear in the cloth about the width 
oi the bobbin, due to the tension on 
the yarn when running off from the 
base of the bobbin, the heavy brush 
causing the yarn to wrap around the 
bobbin instead of ballooning. 

(f) On high-speed work, the fact 
that there is much less slack yarn on 
the side opposite the magazine and a 
consequently tighter pull on the filling 
when going back from that side, the 
head motion closing early pinches the 
thread in tension, causing shaded 
goods on fine yarns due to closer tex- 
ture on one side than on the other. 

Rowy Cloth 

Rowy cloth is a succession of light 

and heavy places or streaks across the 


cloth. These are caused by improper 
adjustment of the loom so that uni- 
form conditions are not maintained 


throughout the complete revolution 
of the loom. The following are some 
specific causes : 

(a) The flange on the friction drum 
heing worn so that it does not fit per- 
iectly in the beam stand on either side. 


(b) A loose crank arm. 


(c)-Loose crank-shaft boxes. 
(1) Loose crank-arm pin. 
(e) Worn beam stands. 

(f{) Beam stands not properly at- 
tached to the loom sides. 

(g) A crooked arbor in the warp 


beam. 

(h) A take-up roll that is binding. 

(i) The cotter pin not being in the 
proper hole in the slack pawl arm. 
The friction on the cloth roll 
heing too tight. This should be loose 
enough so the cloth can be pulled back 
easily especially on the underpicked 
work, 

(k) On the Draper loom, there is 
a treadle to automatically release the 
take-up from one to twenty picks, ac- 
cording to the adjustment of the take- 
up. On most work there is no neces- 
sity for slacking up the warp\ for tak- 
ing out a pick or two in finding the 
pick, although if any number of 
threads have to be taken out the take- 
up must be released and the tension 
caretully adjusted after the pickout. 


(1) 


(1) The crank-arm pin connecting 
the crank arm to the lay must be an 
eccentric in order to adjust the lay so 
that the shuttle will receive the bobbin 
properly on transfer. If this eccentric 
pin rowy cloth will result. 
Chis pin must be watched very closely, 
is it is necessary to try it with a 
wrench to determine whether it is 


Is loose, 


oose or not. 


(m) Lost motion in the studs for 
the take-up gears or any similar de- 
lect that enables the train of take-up 
gears to vary in position will cause 
unevenness of take-up and rowy cloth. 
\ good take-up for plain weaving is 

€ worm. 


1) In weaving out the last two or 
‘iree cuts on a warp, the knife-edge 


Washer on the friction band should 
Not he in the last notch of the weight 
ever. It is much better to move the 
knife dge washer to decrease the 
‘verage and carry more weight, be- 
fause the tension on the warp will be 


Nore uniform with reduced leverage 
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and greater weight than with long 
leverage and less weight. 

No point in weaving requires more 
care than the proper adjustment and 
maintenance of the warp __let-off 
mechanism. When the warp is hung, 


the friction band must be in first-class 


condition with new cloth and fresh 
graphite. When the warp is half 


woven, the knife-edge washer should 
be adjusted as described above to re- 
duce the leverage and increase the 
weight carried, and it should be ad- 
justed again for the last three cuts. 
The friction bands should be changed 
at least every 300 yds. and should be 
ot soft woolen material. 

Experience indicates that it is use- 
less to attempt to weave uniform cloth 
unless the warp frictions are properly 
kept. Weather conditions affect these 
frictions, and on damp days the warp 
is apt to jump and let-off unevenly. 
The cure is to change friction bands 
the any ten- 
dency to hesitate or move as the loom 
picks. In this there has 
recently been placed on the market a 
positive let-off which can be attached 
to any type of loom and which over 
comes all the difficulties experienced 
with friction bands and _ counter 
balance weights. It also has the added 
advantage of reducing warp breakage 
to a minimum due to the oscillating 
whip-roll device which is part of the 
let-off mechanism. 


whenever beam shows 


connection 


Loom Maintenance 

No loom will produce uniform work 
unless it is in proper adjustment with 
all its working parts held firmly in 
correct operating position. \ny loose 
in any of the units of the loom 
will cause uneven work and will in 
evitably cause a breakage that may be 
serious, 


ness 


It is of the highest impor- 
tance, therefore, to see that adjust 
ments not work These 
adjustments should be frequently ex- 
amined, and one should cultivate the 
ability to notice any unusual motion 


do loose. 


about the parts of a loom. This is 
especially true when starting new 
looms where the strains are greater 


and where parts work loose quicker 
than on old looms. 


Pull-ins 


Threads pulled into the cloth by the 
shuttle on the automatic loom 
considerable increase in the 
sewing and should be eliminated as far 
as possible. They fall into the follow 
ing classifications : 

Shuttle 


cause 


cost ot 


(a) pull-ins, which are 
pulled in threads that appear in the 
center of the cloth or on the side 
opposite the magazine. They are 


caused on the transfer by part of the 
reserve of thread left the bobbin 
breaking off and clinging to the race 
plate or the bottom of the shuttle or 
by being left hanging on the dagger 
and being carried into the cloth by the 
shuttle. 

(b) Cutter pull-ins threads 
pulled in appearing only on the maga- 
zine side, and are caused by (1) fail- 
ure of the selvage cutter to function, 
due to the thread being too slack from 
a rebound of the shuttle; and by (2) 
failure of the thread cutter to hold the 


on 


are 


thread tight enough to allow the 
selvage cutter to cut. 
Oil Stains 

There is only one cure for oil stains 
and that is to see that they do not oc- 
cur. The loom must be cleaned fre 
quently and kept clean. Fresh oil 
stains will often wash out so that they 
will not show in a dark shade, but the 
longer an oil stain sets in a piece of 
goods the harder it is to get out, and 
one can never tell how long it will be 
before the goods get into the washer 
or whether they may not be put into 
a light shade, in which case the oil 
stain will certainly show. 

In addition it is known that. oil 
stains will disappear when a piece has 
been freshly dved, and when the piece 
has been rolled up for some time an 
the 


case 


action takes place whereby spot 
ol 
oil spots on the cloth, the spots should 
rubbed the cloth is at the 


weave shop perch with a soluble oil 


develops and reappears. In 


be when 
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suited to the purpose in order to soften 
the oil spot and keep it in condition 
so that the washer can remove it. 
Uniformity from Piece to Piece 
It has been noted how variations 
can occur in the same piece because 
of lack of uniformity of tension. It 
is especially important, therefore, that 
all the looms in a shop should be run 
under uniform conditions. It is a very 
serious mistake to have looms running 
some with excessive tension and some 
with too little, because inevitably with 


piece-dyed goods there will be con- 


siderable difference from piece to 
piece in the same kettle when the 
goods are dyed. Many dyekettle 
manufacturers have tried to design 


kettles to overcome this difficulty, and 
many dyers have tried 
and 
possible cause, when the 


to blame cir- 


culation steam and every other 


fault has al 
ways been due to a lack of uniformity 
of conditions the cloth 


under which 


Was Wove?. 


Indanthrene Colors on Ravon® 





Excellent Fastness—Dyeing Pro- 
cedure—W atch Liquor Carefully 
By George Rudolph 


z HE first indanthrene color ap- 

peared at the beginning of this 
century under the name of Indan 
threne Blue RS. Gradually more 


shades were added, and finally an as 
sortment was created which offered a 
beautiful picture its i 


creased 


owning to its in 


color scale. The assortment 
was formed from the vat dyes of the 
various dyestuffs concerns and anthra 
algol. Helindon dves were used in the 
first place, selecting always the best 
Fastness to Light 

Today more than one hundred in 
danthrene 
stuffs 
dved either in the skein or in the piece. 


colors exist. These dve 


are very valuable for rayon, 


The following reference is made to 


those qualities that concern the fast 
ness. 

The 
»)- 


lassed by 


fastness to has been 
the 
\ssociation of 
No. 1-8, other 
numbered 1-5. No 


or No. 8 is excellent. 


light 


( Fastness Commission 


German Chemists as 


while qualities are 
I is poor; No. 5 

There are eight 
degrees of fastness to light, which, in 
its Most 


indanthrene dyes possess an excellent 


itself, proves importance. 


fastness to light. some have a very 
fastness, and few 
\ny 


“ood” is not approved of by the com 


good have only a 


good fastness. dvestuff below 


mission. In textile publications, “ab 
solute” fastness to light is often seen. 
* Absolute” 
of course, does not exist. 


means unlimited and that, 


Art fabrics that have been made 
hundreds of vears ago and that are 
kept in closets away from sun and 


light may still look beautiful in color, 
but there is no proof of how long they 
have actually been worn and what the 
colors were originally. To judge the 
fastness to light of a dye, it is neces- 
sary that it be compared with a dye- 


* Translated from the German by H. R. 
Mauersberger and Theodore Burkharidt, 
both with James W., Cox, Jr, 320 Broad 
way. New York. 


stuff the fastness of which ts already 
and Only in this 
manner can the value and degree of 


known classified 
fastness of the new dve be ascertained. 
It is a fact that light 
shades fade quicker than dark shades 
inade with the same dvyestuft 


well known 


By excellent fastness is meant a 
fabric that, when continually exposed 
to light and weather, will become 
tender and deteriorate before the color 


tades 


Fastness to Other Influences 


he fastness to laundering of in- 
danthrene dyed 
pei fect. 


fabrics is generally 
There are a few which might 
be classified as Rayon 
fabrics must be handled carefully in 
of the 
to avoid stretching of the 


very good. 


the laundry, not for reason 


color but 
rayon. The fastness to perspiration 
is perfect also, so that white under- 
wear will not be stained. 

If dyed in the skein and used to- 
gether with the 


wool, indanthrene 


colors are not affected by finishing 


substances and can also be crossdyed. 
\s far as the f 


concerned, there 


to chlorine is 
indan- 
threnes that are excellent but some are 
little fast at all. 


fastness 


are some 


fast or not 


Dveing Procedure 


lhe dyeing procedure requires some 
experience and intelligence, which any 


good dyer should learn quickly. The 
collecting of dyed samples and _ their 
recipes makes the dveing a_ great 
pleasure, because complaints about 


poor fastness are rare. 
The indanthrene colors 
into three classes: 


are divided 


1. Those that can be dyed at, low 
temperatures or cold. 
that dyed at 
medium temperatures from 110° F. to 
120° F 


3. Those that can be dyed at high 


2. Those can be 
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temperatures from 120° to 140° F. 

[here are indanthrenes for cold 
dveing which can be used also for 
medium temperature, and some for 
high temperature that can be applied 
alo for medium temperature dyeing. 

[he quantity of caustic-soda solu- 
tion necessary for dissolving and dye- 
ing is the same for low- and medium- 
temperature dyeing; for high tempera- 
tures, double the amount is necessary. 
With hydrosulphide, there is no dif- 
ference between the three groups. 
The indanthrene of cold- and medium- 
temperature dyeing requires an addi- 
tion of sodium sulphate or sodium 
chloride; for the first group, double 
as much as for the latter. If indan- 
threne for warm dyeing is mixed 
with indanthrene for hot dyeing, it 
also generally requires the addition of 
salt, although the indanthrene for hot 
temperature does not need it. 

here are some low-temperature 
indanthrenes which are dissolved in 
the dyeing liquor, containing caustic 
soda and hydrosulphide; most of the 
cold dyeing indanthrenes, however, 
are first dissolved in a concentrated 
solution and then put into the final 
dye liquor. In this case, one part of 
dye is dissolved in ten parts of water, 
the soda for the liquor is added, and 
the hydrosulphide is slowly poured in 
while the solution is well stirred. The 
warm-dyeing indanthrenes and those 
cold-dyeing ones which are also suit- 
able for warm temperatures are dis- 
solved in the entire liquor of 110 to 
120° F. This means that the caustic 
soda and hydrosulphide are added first 
and then the dvyestuff is run through 
a sieve into the liquor and well stirred. 
The hot dyeing indanthrenes are 
handled in the same way. 

In dyeing rayon, care must be taken 
that for the cold- and warm-dyeing 
indanthrenes there is little or no salt 
added at the start, as this causes a 
quicker absorption. This _ refers 
mainly to light shades. In some cases, 
for hot-temperature dyeing the start 
is made at 110° F. to 120° F. and 
then slowly raised to 130° F. to 140° 
F. Some dyes give the deepest shades 
at about 120° F. If Dekol, Monopol 
soap, or similar preparations are used, 
the evenness and penetration of the 
dye are also increased. 


Careful Watching 


The condition of the dye liquor 
must be carefully watched, as can be 
easily recognized by the surface of the 
dye liquor. For instance, an indan- 
threne yellow at cold temperatures 
gives a red hue. As soon as the red 
sheen accepts a dull clay color, either 
soda or hydrosulphide or both are 
lacking. By experiment it can be 
vy determined what and how much 
is required. It must be considered, 
however, that by the addition of soda 
a part of the hydrosulphide is ab- 


eas 


sored and has to be replaced. 

_ The dyeing is done by careful turn- 
ing and dipping the skeins in the 
liqu Piece goods are dyed on the 
ligg-r or the padding machine. Using 
the atter, care must be taken that 
thers is always sufficient hydro- 
sulp' de, because it is used up quicker 
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by the continuous admission of fresh 
air. As a precaution, it is advisable 
to add more hydrosulphide than ordi- 
narily. The after-treatment is differ- 
ent. After the dyeing, the indan- 
threnes for low and medium tempera- 
tures are squeezed, oxidized in the 
open air or, with special preparations, 


rinsed, treated with acetic acid or 
formic acid to remove the alkali, 
rinsed again, soaped, rinsed, and 


finished with acetic acid. The indan- 
threnes for high temperature generally 
are rinsed right after the dyeing, hune 
up, and then treated as above. 
Viscose Rayon. 
Exact recipes for dyeing 
rayon can be given.* 


viscose 
The proportion 


*Recipes for dyeing certain colors, such 
as red, orange, yellow gold, yellow, green, 


blue, violet, and purple on rayon, can be 
seen and obtained at the office of J. W. 
Cox, Jr. 


of the dye liquor generally is 1 to 20; 
i. e., for 1 kilogram of material, 20 
liters of water is taken. The amount 
of caustic soda is figured in this pro- 
portion and depends on the depth of 
the desired shades. If a ratio of 1 to 
25 is used, the amount of caustic soda 
remains the same; but, when a ratio 
of 1t to 30 is used, in order to have 
more room for the handling of the 
varns, the amount of caustic soda and 
dyestuff must be increased. In case 
ot piece goods, with a ratio of 1 to 
18, as far as I to 15, the amount of 
soda _ will direct ratio. 
The proportion is not necessarily di- 


be that in a 
rect and one cannot go alone by the 
amount of water required, but must 
also consider the quantity of dyestuff 
when working with a small bath. 


The Dyeing of Manila Fiber 


Sources of Manila—Developing 
Luster—Detecting Adulteration 
By Fred. Grove-Palmer 


ANILA fiber, which is also called 

abaca or Manila hemp, finds its 
principal market with the makers of 
cables, ships’ hawsers, rigging, and 
the like. There is also considerable 
call for it in the better classes of 
brushes and brooms, and there is a 
smaller use, but not unimportant, in 
the manufacture of baggings and 
other coarse textiles that are intended 
for strong covering materials. 

This fiber is a native of the Philip- 
pines and is found in the coverings 
of the leaves of a sort of banana 
called “musa textilis.” It does not 
grow all over the Islands, but only in 


certain special localities which are 
suited to it and where the natives 
make a living by its cultivation. It is 
not one of the kinds of banana 
that can be eaten, and it is some- 
what eclectic in its regard for 


the soil in which to grow. Country 
that dries up rapidly and has a good 
drainage is as unsuitable for this tree 
as the low-lying swampy ground that 
favors much of the tropical vegeta- 
tion. The best districts for the cul- 
tivation of musa textilis are the 
slopes of volcanic mountains where 
the water can get away slowly but 
not entirely and where the climate is 
always moist and very hot. 


From Several Plants 


It was commonly believed that there 
was only one tree that provides the 
true Manila hemp, but the continued 
researches of our Department of 
Agriculture, which does so much ex- 
cellent work in the way of investiga- 
tion into tropical plants, have proved 
that there are several quite distinct 
though very closely allied species of 
plant that will yield this important 
fiber. 

There are suitable localities on sev- 
eral of the Philippine islands in which 
musa textilis may be grown success- 


fully. The islands are Mindor, Cebu, 
Negros, Mindanao, Samar, and 
Luzon. The capital of Luzon is 


Manila and it was from that port that 
the shipments of fiber were made in 
very early days, and in consequence 
Manila gave its name to it. Owing to 
the enormously increasing demands 
for binder twine both here and in 
Canada, authorities in the West Indies 
are making experiments with a view 
to the cultivation of the Manila hemp 
in Jamaica. It is yet too early to 
state whether success has definitely 
crowned their endeavors. 

Musa textilis, like its edible breth- 
ren, sends out suckers from its roots, 
and these are used in the plantations 
on the mountain sides in a manner not 
unlike that of a real banana _ planta- 
tion. They are planted and in three 
years arrive at maturity. For some 
special purposes the seeds are used 
instead of the suckers, but these take 
at least five vears to get to paying 
size. When the grower decides that 
there is sufficient fiber in the tree, he 
cuts it down when the flower buds 
show. It is important that the buds 
should not be allowed to blossom be- 
cause the texture of the fiber and its 
strength are not 
flower is out. 


so good when the 
It is cut as near to the 
root as possible and may be anything 
from three yards to seven in length. 
The “log” is made up of leaf-covers 
folded over each other in a springy 
cylinder of cellular tissue in which 
the cellules are of great size. Their 
coverings are composed of a netting 
of straight, slender threads which ex- 
tend from end to end of the log. 
Obtaining Fiber 

\s the tree is felled, the natives 
clean it up and skin the leaf sheaths 
in laps varying from one inch down to 
one-quarter in thickness. These have 
to be with a scraper and 
then parted by drawing them under a 
stone knife set in a wooden handle and 
pressed against a hard-wood plank. 
In this way the pith is all removed 
and all that remains is clean, light- 
colored fiber, which must be dried in 


smoothed 
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the sun before it is put up into bales 
for the American and European mar- 
kets. The length of the fibers is be- 
tween six and twelve feet. The na- 
tives call the finest grade “lupiz’’; it is 
very strong and has a good luster, and 
is a light brownish-yellow in color. 
The next grade is known as “‘quillat.” 
They make a number of tabrics which 
are sold under the names of ‘“guma- 
ras,” “sagarana,” and “midrinagua.” In 
the markets the grades are known by 
letters and numbers: among these are 
SS) Sz SG, Fh Be band we. 
In the usage ot Manila hemp for 
and 
brushes it is often necessary to dye 
it. When cheapness is the 


mattings, coarse carpets, brooms, 


ain con- 
sideration and fastness to light of no 
vital importance, basic dyes may be 
used. The method of en 
follows: 


iploving these 


is as 
Basic Dyes 

The fiber must be thoroughly soaked 

in water containing 5% of dry car- 

bonate of this bath must be 


boiling. Bleaching may be done at 
the same time. 


soda ; 


Some makers use the 
ordinary bleaching-powder with suc- 
cess, but when there is thought to be 
any risk of damaging the fiber in any 
way, it is better to resort to the per- 


manganate bleach. This is a two- 
bath process: 

First Bath: 
WENN. Ste ssciaceincgen 12 gals. 


Sulphuric acid 
Sodium or 
manganate 4 ozs. 
The fiber will be soaked in this cold 
for about 30 minutes, taken out, al- 
lowed to drain, and then 
washing dipped in: 
Second Bath: 


1 fluid oz. 


potassium per- 


without 


NUON cant cote cwe nese 12 gals. 
Sodium bisulphite .......... 2 lbs. 
SSFil DNEENIO: AGI Orcs xs live 4 pint 


The sulphuric acid is not poured 
into the solution until the fiber is 
just about to be entered. It is turned 
about at intervals during a couple of 
hours in order to make sure that 
every portion of the fiber has been 
brought into contact with the sulphur- 
ous acid; it is not lifted until all traces 
of the brown color produced in the 
first bath have been eliminated. A 
good washing in warm water is then 
given. 

Because tannin is a constituent of 
Manila hemp, as it is of many kinds 
of fiber, there is no necessity to ap- 
ply a mordant in order to render the 
basic dyes more fast to light. The 
actual temperature of dyeing may be 
anything between cold and boiling as 
required by the shade desired. There 
should be a sufficiency of acid added 
to help penetration of the coloring 
matter into the fiber; from % to 1% 
is needed, and this may be either sul- 
phuric or formic. The latter is 
recommended, though it costs more, 
because there is no danger of its caus- 
ing deterioration of the hemp should 
the washing be insufficient. 


Substantive or Diamine 


When it is necessary that the color 
should be fast to light, it is preferable 
to use the substantive or diamine 
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LATEST ADDITIONS TO | 
the GDC SERIES of Homo- 
geneous VAT-DYESTUFFS 


Indanthren Yellow 5 GK 
for pure shades of yellow of a 
bright greenish tone 

Indanthren Brilliant Orange GK 
for orange shades of remarkable 


brightness 


Indanthren Scarlet B 
for fine bright scarlet-red shades 
Indanthren Brilliant Green GG 
for brilliant green shades of a 
yellowish tone 
Indanthren Navy Blue R 
for full shades of navies of unusual 


clearness 


Indanthren Brown RRD 


for reddish shades of brown of 
good depth 


Colors of excellent 
fastness to light 
and washing. 
Recommended for 
use alone or in 
combination on all 
vegetable fabrics 
and rayon. 


Well adapted 


for machine 
dyeing. 


CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors 


in the U. S. 


of the dyestuffs manufactured 


1. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT., 


Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., 


Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Albany, N. 


. and Grasselli, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON, MASs. 
159 High Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, 


305 W. Randolph Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 10 Fountain Street 
Na. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

’. Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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‘olors; the first requisite being the 
eutralization of the acidity from the 
each by means of a wash in dilute 
sodium carbonate. The dye liquor is 
ule alkaline with about 1% of soda, 
d the addition of glauber salt may 
nge from 10 to 30%. As an alter- 
itive the glauber salt may be divided 
three and a half its quantity of 
put in to replace what has 
wen omitted. 


wnonia 


he most usual color demanded for 
\lanila is black, and it will take about 
of any good dyestuff to give the 
conducted at the 
the fibers being worked for a 
quarter of an hqur and then left still 
for an hour, keeping up the tempera- 
ture and putting weighted grids on 
to hold them under the 
When the heat is shut off, the 
mass is allowed to go on feeding with 
a gradually cooling bath for an addi- 
tional fifteen minutes. It is then 
lifted, washed, and dried. 


shade. Dyeing is 


the goods 


liquid. 


Logwood-Iron Black 
When it is known that the fabric or 
fiber, as the case may be, is to receive 
very strenuous treatment in wear, the 
dyeing may be improved by. the addi- 
This 


goes more deeply in and gives a richer 


tion of a logwood-iron black. 


shade. The bath should be of: 
Black vegies .a.c5006-6 6%. 3% 
Logwood @xtTAct ....3...5.. 2-4% 


lt is kept boiling for at least three 
hours, if thick fibers are being treated, 
and the feeding should last for an hour 
while the liquor cools. When the 
goods are taken out, they are shaken 
about in the air for several hours to 
let the oxygen take effect before plac- 
ing them into the iron bath. The bath 
is made up by adding sufficient black 
iron liquor (iron pyrolignite) to give 
a specific gravity of 1.025 at 40° C. 
The fiber is pressed down in this for 
several hours and is then lifted, to be 
once more exposed to the action of the 
air to complete the reaction of the iron 
upon the logwood. It will need wash- 
ing until the wash-water comes clean. 
\ir-drying is hetter than heating. 

Luster 

Some Manila fibers and fabrics are 

given a luster, after dyeing, which is 


hest obtained in a separate bath 
altogether. The following formula 
gives excellent results: 
Gelatine, or glue of fair 

BIER) (olen Ws Sin 9 25/45) 2 Ibs. 
BOI Sd. oc site 60's 640.5 2 Ibs. 
Logwood crystals ........ 2 Ibs. 
Extract of Fustic......... 14 |b. 
iron pyrolignite .......... 1 pint 
OY Ata |. CMa, elie 12 gals. 


Soaking in this bath should occupy 
it least thirty minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 50° C. The goods, after al- 
lowing the liquid to run off, are dried 
without heat and without washing. 

ese baths will keep and may be 


used repeatedly if refreshed by add- 
ing from a half to three-quarters of 
the amounts of the ingredients for 
each fresh lot of material that passes 
through them. In the case of the 


bath just described, the glue is likely 

© go moldy unless a small amount of 

lolic acid or some other preserva- 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Plant Records That Save Money 





Detailed Inventory 


Records 


of 


Machinery and Plant Equipment 
By J. J. Berliner* 


O the efficiently run manufacturing 


business, machinery and _ plant 
records are almost vital. Yet it is 
surprising how few concerns have 


recognized the advantages of keeping 
proper records of machinery and 
plant; or, recognizing them, have 
taken the trouble to compile adequate 
records and keep them up to date. 
And yet the detailed inventory records 
of machinery and plant equipment, 
trucks, and the like, are of incalculable 
value to an efficiently run business, 
and will repay over and over again 
the time spent = in 
reliable. 


making them 

The following are a few of the ad- 
vantages obtained from keeping these 
records: (1) They provide in ‘con- 
venient form, a complete inventory of 
machinery and plant, available at any 


INVENTORY RECORD 


Item MACHINERY 
Item No, 
Depreciation ; 
Date Location -_ 
vaiue 
Rate Amount 
Fig. 1. 


time for insurance purposes, etc. (2) 
They show at what value every item 
of machinery and plant stands in the 
financial books of the concern at any 
given date. (3) They enable depreci- 
ation to be intelligently applied to each 
item with due reference to its nature, 
probable life, etc. (4) They will show 
in time whether the rate of deprecia- 
tion written off is sufficient not. 
(5) For the purpose of income taxes, 
they facilitate the making up of the 
depreciation and 
cence claims and ensure that no prop- 
erly deductible claim is overlooked. 
These advantages enumerated indicate 
how useful the plant records are. 


or 


schedules obsoles- 


Inventory Record 
These records can be installed very 
easily without the usual difficulties of 


* Senior 
counting 


member of The 


Systems 


National Ae 


MACHINERY 


Debits 


Item | 


number Value 


| Sales 
| Jan. 1, 1928 


| Additions 
during year 


luring year 


Fig. 2. 


RECONCILIATION 


installing that take place when new 
records are being put into operation 
In the first place, a complete inven 
tory of the machinery and plant is 
made, and values are placed upon the 
different individual items which, in the 
aggregate, will with the 
amount of the machinery and plant 
accounts on the general books of the 
concern. 


balance 


This is important, because 
the machinery and plant records are 
essentially an analysis in detail of the 
machinery and plant ledger accounts. 

After the inventory has been made, 
a number is given to each item and 
pointed or stenciled on it for identi- 
fication purposes. 

Fig. 1 shows the form for the in- 
ventory record of machinery and the 
plant. The principal thing to observe 
is that every item has a separate sheet 


Date of Purchase 
Purchased from 
Original Cost 

Freight and installation 
Total Cost 
Estimated Life 


AND PLANT 


Incorre tax 
allowance for 


Net value | 
depreciation 


income 
tax 
purposes 


Mise 


Remarks 


Rate | Amount 


Inventory Record 


or card which enables the records to 
be arranged in the most convenient 
way for the business. The form and 
its rulings are self-explanatory. Cards 
or loose leaves may be used in a 
manner, of 
discretion, 
Machinery and Plant Account 
The machinery and plant account in 
the general ledger may be compared 
with a controlling account for sundry 


course, for individual 


or miscellaneous creditors, where the 
accounts receivable ledgers are self- 
balancing In fact, they are very 
much similar. The controlling ac 
count shows in the aggregate the 
sums due by customers, details of 
which will be found in the sales 


ledgers. In the same way details of 
the machinery and plant accounts will 
be found in the inventory 


and, when the net 


records > 
values of the dif- 


STATEMENT 


Credits 





Ordinary 


Special Total | Velue 
deprec sation t 


lepreciation | Dec. 31, 1928 


Machinery Reconciliation Form 
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ferent items are totaled up, the figure 
obtained should equal the balance at 
the debit of the machinery and plant 
accounts. 

lt is therefore important that the 
inventory records and the machinery 
and plant accounts should be recon- 
ciled every time the general books are 
aanced. The reconciliation state 
ment takes the form of Fig. 2. The 
totals of this statement should agree 
with the corresponding figures in the 
machinery account. It should be noted 
iurther that the total figure for ordi- 
nary depreciation will be taken from 
this statement instead of being cal- 
culated percentage rate on the 
value of the machinery at the begin 
ning or end of the fiscal year. 

It will be noted in Fig. 1 that 
special columns have been provided 
for dealing with 


at a 


income-tax allow- 


ances for wear and tear. ‘These are 
necessary on the assumption that the 
income-tax inspector may disagree 
with some of the rates of depreciation 
used in writing off depreciation. Thus, 
one concern might write off 20% on 
some machinery which a revenue in- 
spector might dispute. So it is essen- 
tial that separate records be kept of 
the income-tax rates of depreciation 
taken in order that the concern be in 
a position to substantiate their claims 
on the eround of obsolescence. 
Claim for Obsolescence 

Where new machinery has been in- 
stalled in place of machinery not 
wholly worn out, or because. the old 
machinery has become inadequate or 
obsolete, an allowance is allowed of 
so much of the cost of replacement as 
is equivalent to the written-down value 
of the machinery and equipment re- 
placed, less any sum realized by the 
sale of the old machinery and equip- 
ment. Unlike the allowance for wear 
and tear, the amount claimed or writ- 
ten off is on the ground of 
obsolescence. 

An illustration will make this clear. 
Let us assume that a machine origi- 
nally cost $12,000, that depreciation 
or wear and tear has to date amounted 
to $10,000, and that the old machine 
has been replaced by a more efficient 
machine costing $11,000, the old one 
being sold as scrap for $800. The 
obsolescence claim would be as 
follows: 


Original cost of machine.... $12,000 


Less depreciation to date..... 10,000 
Book value to date.......... $2,000 
Less sum realized as scrap... 800 
Claim for obsolescence...... $1,200 

If properly kept, the inventory 


records will give, at a glance, all the 
information required to enable claims 
of this kind to be satisfactorily made. 
There is doubt that inventory 
records on the lines indicated are well 
worth while and more than repay the 
effort and cost of keeping them. In 
addition, inventory make 
possible a comparison of book values 
with the present-day values and enable 
calculations to be made of allowances 
by way of special depreciation claims 
for substantial drop in values which 
may have taken place. 


no 


records 
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QUICK DELIVERY - HIGH QUALITY 
Plus a Dependable Source of Supply 


That, in short, is the ideal combi- 
DIAMOND 


ALKALIES 
Include you specify Diamond Alkalies. 


nation of advantages you get when 


58% Soda Ash 
76% Caustic Soda 


Bicarbonate 
of Soda as your telephone. If your local dis- 
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+ 
‘e 
* 
; 
* 
- 
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Diamond Alkali service is as near 


Laundry Soda tributor is not listed in your tele- 


l ° . 

— phone book write or wire us and 
and Cleanser 

Special Alkali we will see that your alkali needs 


are immediately supplied. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 


<j» 
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Latest Sonoco Products 


Three Yarn Carriers for Use with 
Winding Machines 

the Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
S. C., has developed three new 
paper carriers to be used in connec- 
tion with several different winding 
machines now on the market. 

One of these carriers is the bottle 
hobbin made of paper which may be 
used in connection with the machines 
of the Universal Winding Co., of 
Jacob K. Altemus, or of the Oswald 


Lever Co. This bobbin has been made 


ville, 





Jumbo Cone 


with a view particularly to supplying 
a carrier for rayon. After the bottle 
is wound, it may be shipped to the 
knitter, thus eliminating rewinding 
from the wooden bobbin to a paper 
tube or cone. 

This method has the advantage of 
placing less tension on the yarn, thus 
preserving its elasticity. Furthermore 
it delivers yarn to the knitting machine 
with unusual freedom. Being light, 
the original package may be shipped 
any distance with small freight 
charges; and, being cheap, the bobbin 
may be discarded by the knitter when 
he has emptied it. 

Another development in cooperation 
with the Universal Winding machine 
is the “Jumbo” cone, which, because 
of its large diameter and velvet sur- 
face, has not only a better holding 
surface for the yarn, but helps to re- 
tain the flexibility and elasticity of the 





Wound Jumbo Cone 





Dyetex Tubes 


ravon or silk. It increases production 
on the winding machine because of its 
large diameter, and will carry eight 
pounds of yarn against one and one- 
half to two pounds of the ordinary 
cone. A larger supply of yarn on the 
cone is highly desirable for the 
knitter; and the taper, being slight, 
renders the yarn freely to the knitting 
machine. The time consumed in doff- 
ing is tremendously reduced. 


\nother new development of the 
Sonoco Products Co., is the, perforated 





Bottle Bobbins 


treated tube which is designed to take 
the place of the perforated metal 
tubes in such dyeing processes as the 
Craig Hornbuckle, Theis, or Franklin. 
The tube, being made of paper, cannot 
erode or cause any discoloration. To 
make this tube practical, the Sonoco 
Products Co. has and 
patented several the 
regular dyeing process which are now 
being tested and which give promise 
of good results. 


designed 


accessories to 


Washer for Rayon Spinning 


Frees Bobbins of Acid in from 
Three to Four Hours 


A new machine has been developed 
in England for washing bobbins of 
rayon prepared in the bobbin process 
of spinning. It is claimed to wash 


the rayon free from acid in a period 
of from three to four hours. The 
machine consists of a rectangular con- 
tainer of substantial construction, 
coated inside with a ™%-in. lining of 
specially prepared, strongly adhesive 
rubber. A perforated plate, also rub- 
ber lined, is fitted inside the box, and 
carries the bobbins in a vertical posi- 
tion in such a manner that when the 
box is filled with water and a vacuum 
pump is connected to an outlet in the 
bottom below the level of thé per- 
forated plate, the water has to pass 
through the fiber in the bobbins to 
reach the outlet. Fresh water is added 
sufficient to keep the sub- 
merged. As soon as the wash .water 
runs off free from acid, the valve to 
the water pump is closed and connec- 
tion made to a second pump, which 
draws off any remaining water, and 
also gives the fiber a preliminary dry- 
ing by sucking air through it. The 
water consumption is stated to be be- 
tween 314 and 4% gals. per hour per 
bobbin, and the preliminary drying 
process to take from one-half to one 
hour. 


bobbins 


Picker-Calender Release 


Rack Released for Duration of 
Excessive Pressure 

The Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass., have developed a 
friction release for the calender racks 
of their pickers. In operation the rack 
is released under any excessive pres- 
sure, and returns automatically to 
working condition after the abnormal 
pressure is relieved. 

Referring to the accompanving cut, 
it can be seen that gear “A” is loose 
upon shaft “B” and carries a double 
cam surface in which there are two 
spots to receive two plungers which 
are pressed down into position by 
springs within the clamp “C.” These 
two clamps are held together by the 
screws “ID” which are the means of 
adjusting and controlling the pressure 
exerted by the plungers. A _ driver 
“E” is keyed to the rack shaft and fits 
into grooves in the clamps which drive 
through the gears to the friction pul- 
leys, “F.” 

In operation the racks are lifted by 
the increased thickness of the cotton 
under the lap roll, and turn the rack 
shaft through the rack gears. The 
driver “I” then turns gear “A” 
through the contact of the plungers. 
When the pressure becomes so great 
as to endanger the rack or the rack 
gear, the plungers are forced out of 
the spots onto the small radius of the 
cams. 

This allows the rack 
more than one-quarter of a revolution, 
releasing the pressure on the lap roll. 
When this occurs, the operative can 
see the racks lift or if he doesn’t see 
this, he will find a very soft and over- 


shaft to make 
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New Release tor 


on Pickers 


Friction 


Racks 


Calender 


When the next lap starts to 
form, the plungers will automatically 
return to their proper positions in the 
If the trouble with the friction 
has not been remedied, the release will 


sided lap. 


spots. 


again operate and another soft lap 
result. No other damage can be done 


Tinted Industrial Fences 


Copper Jacket Takes Any Shade 

of Green or Brown 
The Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., announces that protecting fences, 
either of the bar or chain link type, 
may now be given a permanent color 
in any shade of green or 
brown, and thus made to more com- 
pletely harmonize with the surround 
ings. The work has been made pos- 
sible by the adaptation of the “copper- 
weld” wire to fence uses. This wire 
has a thick exterior layer of copper 
molten welded around a steel 
thus giving a combination of the usual 
high strength of steel with the endur- 
ing life of copper. Fence made ot 
this new type of copperweld wire may 
be given almost any desired shade of 
brown or green merely by the applica- 
tion of certain salts. 

Copper, when exposed to the ele- 
ments, will after a time, develop a sea 
green due to the natural chemical 
phenomena between the atmosphere 
and the metal. Especially is this true 
along the sea-coast where the atmos- 
phere is salt-laden. This green tint, 
which is striking and permanent, and 
which artists wont to call 
“patina,” may quickly be developed on 
the copperweld type of fence by any 
of the following methods: 

(A) Use of a solution of % Ib. of 
salt to 2 gals. of \pply this 
solution to the copper surface of the 
wires with a brush, and allow to dry. 
Sufficient application, at one or two- 
day intervals, should be made until the 


desi red 


core, 


are 


water. 


desired effect is produced 


(B) Dissolve one pound of sal am- 
moniac in about 5 gals. of water and 
let stand for 24 hours Apply the 
solution to the wire fence with a 


brush, covering every part; then let 
(Continued on page 37) 
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PYROGENE 
COLORS 


Th er foc Tita 


THAT INTANGIBLE SOMETHING 


Pi 
x st! 


<< 


The confidence manifested by the cus- 


tomers of E B G — the product and the 


CIR Ses he ns SDS 


SERIES of SULPHUR DYES meet- 

ing all requirements of WASH FAST- 
NESS, CROSS DYEING and BRILLIANT 
shades. 


firm — has a substantial basis. 
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As pioneers E B G_ blazed a path for the 


) 
yin. 


introduction of Liquid Chlorine into in- 


dustry. And likewise surrounded the 


PYROGENE DIRECT BLUES are non-re- 


ducing, non-bronzing and level dyeing. 


distribution of Liquid Chlorine with an 


Y 


atmosphere of business integrity and re- 


hy 


liability. 


PYROGENE COLORS ON RAYON offer 


two worthwhile advantages—results are decid- 
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This feeling of confidence in the advan- 


ae 


Stns 
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tages of dealing with E B G is directly edly satisfactory and are secured economically. 


heal 


created by the knowledge that an intan- 


i 


Ask us to give you the facts—and allow us to 
gible something assures complete satis- 


Gop 


Piauid Chlov; 


; submit samples dyed on 
faction. 


your own materials. 
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Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


= a7 


Affiliated with Niagara Alkali Co 
New York, N. Y. 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO ~2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS.NY 
Sain office 9 East 412 Street New York 


Ne 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO -GREENSBORO.NC 


OM. 
5) 
DIONE Gee — PHILADELPHIA ~ PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
INOS == Ciba Co.Ltd.,Montreal, Canada. 
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Stockings of Uneven Length 
and with Holes 

fechnical Editor: 

We are confronted 
lens samples showing which we are 
sending you. One sample consists of 
two stockings in the gray white and 
pink. The white stocking is several 
mches longer than the other, also nar- 
rower. The yarn for these two stock- 
ngs was thrown in two different mills. 


with two prob- 


We shall appreciate very much your 
giving us a report. 
The other sample consists of four 


stockings dyed. You will find some holes 
n the tops of the stockings. We would 
like to find out what the possible cause 
of this can be. (6556) 

The two gum-silk samples submitted 
are hardly comparable for dimensions, 
hecause a study of the two shows they 
are not of the same construction. The 
following table gives some approxi- 
mate figures from a brief analysis of 
the two: 


White Pink 

NN BO sd i atvrceas. 4 32 35 
ET a cictb in 6% ie ral ctw cbnie 44 46 
Narrowings top ....... 3 7 
1 ith S 52 29 26 

Total needles ..... 348 =. 308 
However, the silk of the pink 
sample seems decidedly stiffer or 


harsher than that of the white sample. 
This probably indicates a difference in 
the two silks. In the two samples sub- 
mitted, the pink silk is less uniform 
than that in the white sample, indicat- 
ing that the white silk is of better 
quality. The white silk makes a 
juller stitch, which may be due to the 
(ifference in stiffness. Thorough and 
complete tests should be made on the 
yarns in some quantity to settle this 
comparison, 

The four dyed samples present a 
rather indefinite problem. We assume 
that the holes do not appear until after 
(yeing, possibly during boarding. 
there is one indicator that would 
‘ause us to think that the trouble may 
‘e in the dyehouse equipment. Each 
sample has places where the silk of 
the stocking has been caught and 
pulled. Some of the holes show a por- 
tion of a pulled course on either side 
if the hole. Others show no sign of 
‘pulled course. However, these pulled 
places may indicate that somewhere 
the stocking silk is caught on some 
tough surface or projection and the 
varn pulled enough to break it, or 
enough to cause breaking during the 
later operation of boarding because of 

lack of elasticity in the pulled 
echior 

Why these holes should all be in 
the top is difficult to explain unless it 
s that. in the boarding, the upper leg 
labric is stretched more than any other 
portion of the stocking. The pulled 
“ourses are found in the ankle and 
‘oot as well as in the upper leg. It 


will require a close and accurate study 
to determine if the dyeing equipment 
is at fault, as a small rough spot can 
cause a great deal of trouble. 

Another cause may be 
some chemical action from the dyeing. 
This does not seem likely but some- 
times lack of complete rinsing causes 
weakening in spots like this. How- 
ever, a chemical action will not ac- 
count for the pulled yarns in the 
samples. 


possible 


* * Ok 
Weaving Crinkle 
Ticking 

Technical Editor : 

I am enclosing a sample of a five- 
harness sateen-weave crinkle _ ticking 
and should like to know how the crinkle 
is put in. We have been able to get it 
off the loom with the crinkle stripe 
woven as slack as the sample, but have 
been unable to get it pinched down at 
intervals like the sample and would like 
to know how this is done. (6558) 


Stripes in 


The trouble referred to in the in- 
quiry is a common trouble 
crinkle or seersucker stripes are 
woven, particularly when the yarn 
used in the making of the crinkle 
stripe is reeded with the same density 
as is the varn in the ground of the 
cloth. The common practice when 
making crinkle stripes is to reed the 
crinkle warp yarns double the density 
of the ground warp yarn, so that when 
the crinkle warp yarn is delivered 
slack the crinkles will be well bound 
and will stand up on the face of the 
cloth. 

The swatch submitted shows a 
crinkle stripe with the crinkle warp 
yarn drawn in the reed with the same 
density as that of the ground warp. 
This is the most difficult of crinkle 
weaves to control because of the lack 
of body; and some mechanical means 
must be emploved to help the picks of 
filling to hold the slack warp when it 
is delivered from the loom beam. 

The crinkle warp is usually located 
over the arch of the loom and the 
tension is applied by means of a 
spring. It is a common mistake for 
the loom-fixer to apply this tension the 
wrong way. We refer to the spring 
that is commonly used. In the great 
majority of cases the warp yarn will 
be pulling away from a dead weight; 
namely, the arch of the loom—and 
this is wrong. 


where 


The warp yarn should 
pull away from the spring and not 


Crinkle Warp 


Slacwener Bar> 
THe warp could be delivered as 
ere with the spring /ocated as in 
79. /. 





this the 
tension spring should run from the 
arch of the loom and the chain should 
be wrapped about one and one-half 
times around the loom-beam flange, or 
the warp should be 
from the inside of the 
See Figs. 1 and 2. 

In addition to the above description 


against it. In order to do 


delivered 
beam. 


yarn 
loom 


of how to rig up the tension, another 
method is some times used to obtain 
a regular crinkle, and this is quoted 
below: 

Have the crinkle warp run over a 
slackener bar, as in leno practice. On 
each end of the slackener bar attach 
a strap to the slackener bar levers and 
the other end of the strap to the top 
of the lay sword of the loom. Set the 
reed about two inches from the fell 
of the cloth and when in this position 
have the connected to the 
slackener bar, tight. As the lay of 
the loom moves forward to insert the 
pick of filling, the slackener bar over 
which the crinkle warp is drawn will 


straps, 





TEXTILE WORLD: 


Gentlemen.—This will acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your reply to 
our inquiry regarding — - 

. Please accept our 
thanks for this valuable informa- 
tion; we are most sure it will be 
a great help to’ us. 

Thanking you for your coopera- 
tion in this matter, we are, 

Yours very truly. 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTUR.- 
ING CO. 

(Signed) F. Ast. 

Supt. Knitting Department. 








In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring,’ not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


move forward with the movement of 
the loom lay, and the crinkle warp will 
be slack as the pick of filling is pushed 
up to the fell of the cloth. 

As the lay of the loom moves back 
wards the will also 
move, and this backward movement o1 
the slackener bar will take out 
of the slack—how much is a matte 
of conjecture, for the backward move 
of the slackener bar will pull against 
the slack yarn that was pushed in by 
the pick of filling and also the tension 
of the crinkle warp beam. 


slackener bar 


some 


If the sley of the crinkle yarn is of 
double density, the slack 
hold in the cloth. 
the crinkle 
density as 


yarn will 
When the sley of 
stripe is of the 
the sley of the 


same 
ground 
warp, the backward movement of the 
slackener bar is liable to pull out much 
of the crinkle that was inserted by 
the forward movement of the bar 
The amount of crinkle that will be 
pulled out will depend on the even 
ness of the crinkle 
warp, and we strongly advise adjust- 
ing this 
sketch. 


tension on the 


tension as shown in the 


cat es 


Soap for Fulling and Scouring 
Technical Editor : 
_ I am sending you sample of wool 
fabric and would appreciate it if you 
could give me particulars of a fulling 
and a scouring soap to use on this cloth 
[ wish to produce a hard finish. Any 
suggestions for finishing will be helpful. 
(6549) 
For fulling, this type of fabric 
would require a good palm-oil soap 
about 10 ozs. to the gallon, and 31% 
ozs. of 58% soda ash to the gallon. 
\llow the soap to get thoroughly cold. 
This weight of soap should be enough 
to carry the first scour without adding 
to it. The first 


scour should run 
about 15 to 20 mins. Rinse in hand- 
warm water about the same. time. 


Then have scouring solution made up 
as follows: § ozs. of soap and 2% 
soda ash to the gallon; add 
about one bucket to two pieces, which 


should give a good clean live scour. 


OZSs. ot 


Extract, shear, dew, and press. 
* ok 


Fuzziness in Silk Warps 
Technical Editor: 

We would very much apprecite your 
giving us any available information on 
the causes that create fuzziness in silk 
in the shaft behind the loom. Do you 
think this is due to imperfections in the 
silk or due to some difficulties in soak 


ing? We would very much appreciate 
any data you can give us on this. 
(6555) 


The trouble vou are having is due 
to atmospheric conditions and not the 
silk. On account of the excessive 
humidity in the summer, in soaking 
the silk it is advisable not to let it 
remain in the soaking solution any 
longer than five minutes. Silk in 
summer has less cohesion than when 
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weather is dry.. By oiling silk, instead 
of soaking, this condition can be 
eliminated. If the warps that are now 
in looms are sprayed with a mixture 
of gasoline and melted paraffin, the 
fuzz to some extent will be avoided. 
\Vhen the gum has been removed 
in soaking, difficulty is experienced in 
operating. Preparations are on the 
market which when sprayed on warps 
will help the running. 
. 6 @ 


Finishing Broadcloth 
Technical Editor: 

1 am sending you 
broadcloth and would like you to tell 
me how to finish them and how to 
steam them to get a luster. They are 
60 in. off the loom. I steamed them 
on a 12-in. perforated roll, end to end, 
but did not get a good luster. (6550) 

Both of the samples submitted 
would not be any the worse for a good 
two-bowl crabbing at the boil. This 
will make your fulling slower and 
permit your slow fulling to give a 
good dense bottom previous to gig- 
ging. Extract well and shrink to the 
necessary allowance, that after 
goods are tacked, scour thoroughly 
and wet roll at 170° end for end, break 
up on napper, proceed to gig until a 
good cover is produced, crop, and re- 
turn to gig for final gigging. The 
best steaming results are obtained on 
the double steamer with brushing 
attachment. This class of work could 
be processed on this machine for at 
least 30 to 35 mins. with about 35 lbs. 
of steam. Repeat on the second 
cylinder, cool off thoroughly, roll up, 
and allow to remain over night before 
dyeing. After dyeing, return to up- 
and-down gig or brush to straighten 
fibers, dry, steam brush, shear, tenter, 
and press. 


two samples of 


is, 


* * * 


Streaks in Plush 
Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate very much your 
examining the small piece of plush and 
advising us if possible just what caused 
the streaks in this fabric. (6551) 

Our belief is that there are several 
different types of cotton mixed, which 
might possibly be due to the purchas- 
ing of cheap cotton. However, that 
can be overcome and the shade evened 
off if the goods are properly handled 
in the dyeing end. 


x * * 


Beret Cap 
Technical Editor : 

We are very interested in a beret cap 
we saw. This was made in England 
and apparently of a knitted fabric and 
has been brushed afterwards. Would 
be ve try glad if you could give us any 
intormation as to how these knitted 
caps are made, and on what machine. 

(6554) 

We do not know of any machine 
which will make the regular beret cap, 
as we believe this is a hand operation. 
Qn a circular machine it is impossible 
to make anything except in tubular 
‘orm: and, from what we know, the 
beret cap is started in the center and 
fradually widened to give-it a shape. 


lt is impossible to do this on a 
machine, 


TEXTILE WORLD : 


Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


Ruptured Stitches in Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a pair of full- 
fashioned hosiery which contains a 
series of small holes in the silk. You 
will notice near one of these holes there 
is a small deposit attached very firmly 
to the silk. We would appreciate your 
opinion as to the cause of this trouble. 

(6553) 

We find that these holes are not in 
reality holes but ruptured stitches with 
most of the filaments broken and 
enough left holding to keep the 
stitches together. We also note that in 
each rupture there is some dirty de- 
posit having the appearance of black 
grease or oil; and in one of the breaks 
a coarse black fiber or hair can be 
clearly seen with the use of an ordi- 
nary pick glass. This is shown very 
clearly with a magnifying glass with 
a power of fifty times. Foreign mat- 
ter of this nature might be traceable to 
dirty felts or wicks on the machine, 
and is worthy of investigation. While 
it may not be that this foreign matter 
is altogether responsible for the 
trouble, it appears more than a co- 
incidence that hard, dirty substance is 
found at every break. 

The real cause for the trouble prob- 
ably lies in what is termed 
beard” needles; or, in other words, 
beards that are so closely pressed in 
that the silk filaments are split as the 
silk is drawn into the needle. ‘This 
same trouble can also happen when 
needles are bent too tar back out ot 
line with the regular line of needles. 
It will be noticed that the ruptured 
stitches are traceable to the same 
needle, indicating that just one or two 
needles in the head are not properly 
operating, and it is possible that the 
improper operation of the needle has 
been encouraged by coming in direct 
contact with the hard, dirty substances 
referred to in the outset. We believe, 
however, that the trouble may be en- 
tirely overcome by proper adjustment 
of needles and removal of the offend- 
ing needles. 


“low 


* * * 


Bars in Rayon Webbing 
Technical Editor : F 

We are enclosing herewith a piece oi 
rayon webbing and call your attention 
to the light bars in this piece. Will 
you kindly analyze this sample for us 
and advise who is at fault—whether the 
dyer, the knitter, or the yarn? (6552) 

In answer to your inquiry regard- 
ing light cross bars in your rayon knit 
fabric would state that the cause of 
this may be due to any one or all three. 
This stripping can sometimes be cor- 
rected by selecting the proper dyestuff 
to completely dye and cover all the 
rayon in the piece. It means sampling 
of dyestuffs until you have found a 
dyestuff which has this property to do 
the work. 

It may be caused on the knitting 
machine by having uneven tension, 
one of the feeds being too tight or 
too loose and thus stretching or 
loosening this one end enough to make 
a difference in the colored fabric 
noticeable after dyeing. 


And finally it may be due to the 
yarn itself. Some of the yarn may be 
from a different batch and this yarn 
may vary slightly from the other yarn 
which you have on hand. A cone or 
bobbin of this yarn may be the one 
end which is causing the trouble. This 
bar effect can be eliminated if care- 
ful checking up of the three possible 
causes is made. 


Tinted Industrial Fences 
(Continued from page 53) 


one day. Afterward, 
sprinkle the surface with clean water. 

Or, if a brown or blue-black tone be 
desired, it may be obtained by merely 
rubbing the copper-jacketed wire with 
cotton waste that has been soaked in 
boiled linseed oil. 


stand for 


This application 
will gradually turn the copper a rich 
dark the 
copper surface for a long time. 
Another method is 
cleanse the wire surfaces, then apply 
a solution one of water 
(heated to 160° F.) about 4 oz. of 
sulphuret of potassium and 10 drops of 
ammonia 


brown and will adhere to 


to thoroughly 


ot gallon 


water. The application ot 
this solution will develop tones on the 
copper in the following order: brown- 
ish, bluish black, or black. It is merely 
necessary to remove the excess solu- 
tion when the desired tone has been 
reached; then wash thoroughly. 
Also mentioned in the announce- 
ment is the fact that, jacketed with 
copper (which is non-rusting), it is 
now entirely practicable to camouflage 
a fence with a climbing, clambering 
the ot 
overgrowth would prevent evaporation 


vine Heretofore presence 
of water and hold moisture in direct 
contact with the steel wire fence. This 
moisture so rapidly deteriorates steel 
rust or that it is 
frequently uneconomic to plant climb- 


wire by corrosion 
ing vines close to the fence. Now, with 
the with copper 
and thereby insulated against rusting, 


steel wire jacketed 
for 
rambler roses, morning glories, Eng- 
lish ivy, or other floral growth of like 
character. 


fences may be used as trellises 


Fencing, which is primarily in- 
tended to safeguard property, lends 


itself to decorative purposes—and any 
reasonable effort expended in the di- 
rection of claimed to 
come back to the company in the form 
of augmented public good will, re- 
duced labor turnover, increased civic 
pride, and a more healthy attitude on 
the part of the worker for his 
employer. 


decoration 1s 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Compresses for cotton bales, High- 
density attachment for. 1,679,979. G. 
W. Langford, A. C. Barrows, and C. 
W. Good, Ann Arbor, Michigan. As- 
signed to Economy Baler Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Corton fabric and manufacturing the 
same. 1,679,767. E. Gminder, Reut- 
linger, Germany. 

Cotton gin. 1,680,132. C. S. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Cox, 
Assigned one-half to 


(971) 


wm 
Ns 


Jesse M. Cox and = one-half to 
Frances C. Whitt, Fresno, Calif. 

Crepe and method of and apparatus for 
making the same. 1,680,203. W. H. 
Cannard, Green Bay, Wis. 

DYEING on vegetable fibers, Reserve. 
1,679,477-81. H. Leemann and G. 
Tagliani, Basel, Switzerland. As- 
signed to Munitex Corp., Lodi, N. J. 

Loom. 1,679,638. <A. T. Thompson, 
Hightstown, N. J. Assigned to 


Hightstown Rug Co., Hightstown, 
N; J: 

Loom transferrers, Weft detector in. 
1,679,640. kK. 2. Unwin, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Loom, Weft-replenishing. 1,679,618. 


B. F. MeGuiness, Saundersville, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom, Weft-replenishing  pick-and-pick. 
1,679,641. W. H. Wakefield, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Box motion for. 1,679,616. W. 
E. Lundgren, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Let-off and tension mechanism 
for narrow-ware. 1,679,634. C. A. 
Steere, Wickford, R. I. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Picking motion for. 1,679,617. 
C. L. May, Worcester, Mass. <As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Weit-replenishing 
for. 1,679,622. a. 
Worcester, Mass. 
ton & Knowles 
cester, Mass. 

Looper, Circular. 1,679,428. 
Limbach, Germany. 

MACHINE for folding the edges of tex 
tile and similar articles. 1,679,375. 
E B. Roby, No. Troy, N. x. As 
signed to S. & R. Folding Machine 
Co. Inc., Green Island, N. Y. 

Mu tipiier dobby. 1,679,663. V. H. 
Jennings and H. H. Watson, Wor 
cester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

NEEDLE mechanism, 
679,624. W. S.. 


Assigned to 


Loom Works, 


mechanism 
Nelson, 
Assigned to Cromp- 
Loom Works, Wor- 


M. Kohler, 


Spring-beard. _1,- 

Parker, Rockford, 
Ill. Assigned to Burson Knitting 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 

RuG and strand therefor. 1,679,553. 
P. C. Waite, Oshkosh, Wis. Assigned 
to Waite Carpet Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

SHUTTLE loom. 1,679,647. J. C. Brooks, 
Paterson, N. J. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

STRIPING apparatus for circular-hosiery 
machines. 1,679,680. F. Neveux, 
Rivoli, Italy. Assigned to O. M. I. 
M. Officina Meccanica Industry Mag- 
lieria, Turin, Italy. 

TEstTING machine. 1,679,751. R. P. 
Stevenson, Providence, R. I. As- 
signed to Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


THREAD, Short-stretch covered elastic. 
1,679,822. R. C. Hall, Needham, 
Mass. Assigned to F. W. Gorse Co., 


Needham Heights, Mass. 





Willimantic, Conn. A meeting will 
be held this week at which negotiations 
will he completed for the location of a 
New Jersey silk mill in the Quidnick- 
Windham Co. plant. It is expected that 


the plant will be in operation about Sept. 
25 
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Rohm & Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 


Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous‘Sodium Hydrosul- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
and for Stripping. Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 


Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- P* requiring very little acid. 
aldehyde, for discharge printing. Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


FACTORIES 
Office 


Bristol and Bridesburg, Pennsylvania 

7th and BRANCHES 
Locust Sts. | Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA —=——_ Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 


TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 
phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
eS and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


no more 


reliable than. @t Let our Chemists advise you $0 


its maker 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL 


HARRISON, N. J. OC ae a 
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COTTON 


oi 


New Construction and Additions 

Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., has increased 
its spindleage from 8,300 to 30,000 and 
has installed a proportionate number of 
looms. 

Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
began construction on Aug. 1 of a one- 
100 x 280 ft. addition to cost 
$100,000 and to be used as a finishing 
department. This addition will be in 
operation on Oct. 15. 

Buckner Process Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has awarded general contract to 
Hermann Johnson, Middletown, for a 
one-story addition, 16 x 250 ft., to be 
used largely for drying service. 

Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has awarded contract to the Truscon 
Steel Co., Hartford, for a steel pattern 
storage building, 28 x 48 ft 

High Shoals (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
whose plant was recently damaged by 
fire, may be rebuilt, according to A. E. 
Horn, president. The new building, it is 
reported, will be of brick, three stories 
high, and have space for 10,000 spindles. 

Rountree Cotton Mills, Inc., Meri- 
dian, Miss., are adding one 12 ball warp 
continuous indigo machine, built by the 
Crocker Machine & Foundry Company, 
Gastonia, N. C. It is stated that the 
machine is now being installed and that 
it is expected to have it in operation by 
Sept. 1, at which time the mill will be 
put denims and other numbers re- 
quiring indigo dyed yarns. 

Mt. Holly (N. J.) Textile Co., man- 
ufacturers of upholsteries, draperies, 
etc., is erecting -a new mill building and 
it is reported that they will install a 
number of plush looms in the new 
structure upon its completion. This is 
anew department for this firm. 


story, 


on 


Northampton Textile Co., Inc., Mt. 


Holly, N. J., manufacturers of draperies 
and tapestries, is installing new ma- 
chinery and equipment, 10 new looms 


now being placed in operation. 

Wales Textile Co., Mt. Holly, N. J., 
drapery and furniture cover 
turers, has had plans drawn 


manufac- 
for con- 
struction of an addition to their present 
plant which will permit them, upon its 
completion, to more than double 
present capacity. 


Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 

an addition to the office 
building to provide for the increase in 
their accounting department due to the 
recent merger. 


their 


‘Cannon 
is building 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, 
N. C., has installed 2 new Roth-French 


new system long draft spinning frames. 


Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, 
> Construction new 60x 154 
ft. weave shed for this company is re- 
ported to have begun. The 
Construction Co., Greenville, has been 
awarded contract. It is expected to 


have roof on the building by Sept. 
15. 


of a 


Gallivan 


the 


Fact and Gossip 
Royal River Mills, Inc., Yarmouth, 
Me., are reported sold to Henry Haley, 


licates mention of 


previous 


project, 








of Manchester, N. H., and 2 
men. Mr. Haley was former 
of the mill for 3 or 4 years. 
stood that there will 
the product. 


Boston 
manager 
It is under- 


be no change in 


New England Southern Mills, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. Stockholders of this 
company will meet on Sept. 19 to vote 
upon the question of selling the La 
Grange and Hogansville, Ga., plants to 
the Hillside Cotton Mills, La Grange, 
and the Lowell, Mass., and Lisbon, Me., 


properties of the company. A plan for 


reorganization of the New England 
Southern Mills, Inc., will also be pro- 
posed, 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
The Lowell division of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., will be closed and all ma- 
chinery moved to the Biddeford, Me., 
plant this week. According to officials 
of the company one of the principal 


reasons for this decision was disinclina- 
tion on the part of the Lowell Board 
of Assessors to give the Pepperell com- 
pany a fair valuation on its machinery 


tor purposes of tax assessment 


*Travcra-Neely Mills, 
S. C. The Travora 
the Neely Mfg. Co., 
chased this week by J. T. Hedrick, Lex- 
ington, N. C., will be consolidated into 
one company under the name of Travora- 
Neely Mills, Inc., it is understood. 
Steps to reincorporate are being taken. 
These plants are equipped with a total 
of 11,700 spindles, now in operation. To- 
gether with the mill buildings are in- 
cluded approximately 30 acres of land 
and 50 operatives’ houses. The sale was 
made by W. B. Moore, of York, who has 
operated the mills for several vears. 
Purchase price is said to have been $250,- 
000. J. E. Johnson, who has acted as 
superintendent of both plants since they 
began operations, will continue in that 
capacity. 


Inc., York, 
Cotton Mills and 
which were pur- 
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New Construction and Additions 





*H. T. Hayward, Franklin, Mass 
The weaving and spinning unit under 
construction for this company is up to 


the second story, the floors of which are 
laid. Recent sub-contracts awarded are: 
Steel and iron, E. A. Simpson Co., Bos 
ton; roofing and sheet metal work, John 


C. Finnegan Co., South Boston; painting, 
Arthur W. Robinson, Franklin; doors 
and windows, Merrill Pullman Co., 


Charlestown. 


*A. D. Ellis Mills, 
Mass. 


in 


Inc., Monson, 
The addition to the No. 3 mill, 
process of construction, is to of 
brick, 2-stories, approximately 60 x 90 ft. 


be 


A wooden building on the site was de 
molished. This is the fourth addition 
erected at the plant within the last 2 


years. Adams & Ruxton Construction 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is doing the 
work. 


*Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N. Y., 
has construction work progressing rapidly 
on its new yarn mill which will allow 
considerable increase in production when 


completed. e 


*British Columbia Worsted Mills, 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Canada. Trans- 
portation has been completed of the en- 
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TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


~ Are YOU Overlooking 
This VITAL Point? 


- 


kK XPERTS*‘ agree that it is impossible to maintain relative 
4 


weave room humidity without room temperature control 


You can 


prevent condensation of moisture and the conse- 


quent “roof or ceiling drip” by the installation of 


Ne 


No.11 - Liquid Transmission 


REGITHERM 


| Accurate Weave Room Temperature Control 


| preventing 

means strong cotton, silk or worsted yarns, less 
| static electricity and parallel laying fibres more 
| easily carded and drawn. 


| 


| No matter what type of humidifying system 


you use a 


| its expansion unit will make for its greater 


| efficiency and prevent damage to fabrics. 


Let 





New 
Dept. G 
Gentlemen: 


Please send 





original and only genuine Sylphon Bellows as 


York, Chicago, 





excessive high or low temperatures 


Sylphon Regitherm employing the 





us tell you how the Sylphon Regitherm has satisfac 


| torily met just such problems as yours in hundreds 01 


textile plants. 


Mail this coupon or write today for complete Illustrated Bulletin 


The Fulton Sylphon Company 


Originators and Patentees of the Sylphon Bellows 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sales Offices: 


Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, and all Principal Cities 


Bulletin describing Sylphon No. 11 Regitherm. 


Signature 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Bensapol 


HE Original Wool Scouring Agent. Since 
first introduced by Jacques Wolf & Co. 
over twenty years ago, Bensapol has given 

the utmost satisfaction for wool scouring. 


Bensapol gives cleaner fibres, greater durability 
of material and improved results in subsequent 
operations. When employed with soaps, Ben- 
sapol increases the efficiency of the soap. 


Bensapol increases softness and gives more 
elasticity. 


Wolfco Scour 


Wolfco Seour is more economical than soap, 
has the highest detergent qualities, boils up 
quickly into a liquid soap, lathers freely and 
abundantly and washes out easily. 


Wolfeo Scour prevents crocking, resist spots, 
cloudiness and = streakiness in piece dyeing. 
Wolfco Scour will give a better hand, bring colors 
up brighter, enliven colors and assure even 
dyeing. 


Monopole Oil 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.. 


W arehouses 


Chattanooga Tenn. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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The Uses of . 
Soluble Pine Oil 
in the Textile Industry 


OLUBLE  Steam-distilled 
Pine Oil is being used by 
dyers and finishers as a wet- 
ting out or penetrating assistant 
in the dye bath. Many cotton 
kier boiling oils contain Pine 
Oil. It is valuable here due to 
its solvent, penetrating and 
emulsifying properties. 


Cotton mills are also using Pine 
Oil Soap in the bleaching of 
special batches of cloth which 
have become stained or spot- 
ted. Pine Oil is also being 
used in combination with vani- 
ous soaps, in the scouring of 
wool, degumming of natural 
silk, and the deoiling of rayon. 


Address your inquiries to 


Naval Stores Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
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Mill News—Continued 


tir. equipment of the John Moore Co., 
from Bradford, England, to Victoria. 
Jolin Moore, president of the concern, re- 
ports that the new mill has been finished. 





Fact and Gossip 

Cordaville (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
T mill, which closed down last year, 
will be sold at auction in 4 or 5 weeks, 
according to report. 
Merrimack Woolen Corp., Lowell, 
iss., iS Operating on a full time day 
and night schedule, and will continue on 
this basis indefinitely. 

Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass., 
are running on a capacity schedule with 
full working force, and will hold to this 
basis for an indefinite period. 

*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. 
This company plans to enlarge its blan- 
ket lines and to add considerable woolen 
machinery upon removal of its Lowell, 
Mass., plant to Biddeford, Me. The 
entire blanket equipment will be moved 
it a cost estimated at $60,000. Remaining 
spindles together with land and buildings 
and water power, will be offered for 


1 
saie 


Vf 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

“Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has 
completed remodeling its dye house. 

S. Y. W. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C. Thirty knitting ma- 
chines, formerly operated at the Mebane, 
XN. C., plant of this company, have been 
moved to the Burlington mill and put 
i operation. These machines are housed 

1 new building recently built to 
accommodate them. 


*Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Otis Elevator 
Charlotte, has been awarded contract 
for electric freight elevator for this 
plant. Lockwood Greene, Inc., are the 


ngineers. 


Golden Belt & Mfg. Co., Durham, 
Plans are under way by the 
Belt Mfg. Co., to enlarge the 
iull fashioned section of their hosiery 
department. Eighteen additional ma- 
ines have been ordered and the build- 
ing is being enlarged to take care of 
this equipment. Cost of building and 
equipment will be around $200,000, it is 


Ht 
said 


Inc., 
x. 


\ 
\ ( 


1 
Golden 


‘Highland Hosiery Mill, Hickory, 
\.C., is the name under which the new 
©mpany, recently announced as_ the 
(lon-\Whis Hosiery Mills, is operating. 


Mill building is frame, one-story and 
*!x7\) ft. Twenty-five people are em- 
Poyed. Plant is equipped with 30 cir- 


cular knitting machines, 6 ribbers and 
‘loopers for the manufacture of men’s 
talf hose. Company is under the direc- 

Ernest E. Whisnant, president, 
ad P. L, Cloninger, treasurer. Mr. 
Whisnant is also agent and superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


Montgomeryville, Pa. 
anew 


It is reported 
ull-fashioned mill will be started 
Pere in the near future, the building for 
‘ich is new nearing completion. 


, Gold Seal Knitting Mills, Reading, 
4, will begin installation on Sept. 15 
‘a set of new 42 gauge knitting ma- 


ae which will be in operation on 


— 


Indic:tes previous mention of project. 


Coldren Knitting Mills, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., having made extensive alter- 
ations to their building, have completed 
all work inside and have painted the 
entire exterior. 


Shamokin, Pa. A new company is 
reported to have been organized by 
Rufus W. Scott and has concluded ne- 
gotiations for purchase of former local 
plant of Wm. F. Taubel, Inc. Structure 
will be remodeled and improved, with 
early installation of equipment for 
production of full-fashioned hosiery. It 
is purposed to have the plant ready for 
service late in Oct. The Shamokin 
Chamber of Commerce is cooperating 
with the new company in the establish- 
ment of the mill. 


*Vogue Knitting Co., Womelsdorf, 
Pa., which recently purchased the plant 
of the Mermaid Silk Mills, Inc., New- 
manstown, Pa., is operating it as a 
branch plant, equipped with 25 sewing 
machines, for the manufacture of rayon 
lingerie. 


*Canadian Silk Products, Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., Canada, which are making 
extensive additions to their plant, are 
reported to have ordered 14 new ma- 
chines and to be negotiating for an addi- 
tional 26 full-fashioned hosiery machines. 
Fact and Gossip 

Hollywood Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., care of Clark & Law, 908 
Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, represen- 
tatives, are reported to have been formed 
with a capital of $50,000, and to plan 
early operation of local knitting mill. 
The company is headed by Arsen Assa- 
dourian and John K. Asdei. 


Gilbert H. Stanley, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., recently formed with capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local knitting mill, 
will be represented by Charles FE. Fels- 
ing, 824 Fifteenth St., Union City. 

Excelsior Yarn Co., Burlington, N. C., 


has been granted a charter to manufac- 
ture and otherwise deal in yarns, cloth, 


hosiery and other knit goods. Author 
ized capital stock is $100,000 and in 
corporators are A. L. Hill, C. L. Hill 


and A. L. Hill, Jr., of Burlington. 


*Piedmont Underwear Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C., have been declared solvent, 
following a hearing in Federal Court at 
Charlotte last week, when Judge E. 
Yates Webb, signed an order dismissing 
a petition which had been filed by three 
creditors. 


*Imperial Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Receiver’s sale in bankruptcy 
of the machinery and stock of this con- 
cern, manufacturers of knitted ties, 321 
N. 8th St., will be held on the premises, 
Aug. 24, 1928, at 10 a. m. Sale will be 
under auspices of Thos. K. Goldenberg, 
receiver and will be conducted by Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., auctioneers. 


*Pilling & Madeley, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Commenting upon recent re- 
ports that this concern, manufacturers of 
hosiery, 2150 E. Huntingdon St., would 
shortly move their plant to Anniston, 
Ala., Frank E. Morris, general manager, 
stated this week they have made no 
definite decision along these lines as yet 
and that nothing would be decided for 
several days at least. 


State Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. This concern, manufacturers of 
sweater coats, bathing-suits, etc., 220 S. 
59th St., is no longer in operation. 
While a portion of their machinery and 
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Lubricating Service 
from every last drop 


That’s What You Get When You Use 


UNITED STATES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL actually has the lubricating 
quality of the finest liquid oil—and better yet it 
uses that ability—for it stays in the bearing and 
does not drip or leak away. 


Every mill man knows that at least two drops of 
liquid oil are wasted for every drop that does 
useful work. ‘The real cost of the oil which 
lubricates is not less than three times the price 
paid per gallon for the entire quantity. 


Use NON-FLUID OIL and you will get better 
and more positive lubrication—with less wear 
and tear on bearings—and you get this at Jess 
cost per month for lubricant because every drop 


of NON-FLUID OIL lubricates. 


And note that NON-FLUID OIL in the bearing 
is off the goods. No oil spots on goods when you 
use NON-FLUID OIL. 


Check coupon and send in for free testing 
sample and bulletin “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery” 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED T 
CATALOG—— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: . 
(J Pickers (| Looms CL Shafting 
(_] Cards [-] Twister Rings [_] Motors 
(_] Spinning Frames {_] Ball Bearings [_] Chain Drives 





MILL NAME..... 
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PN HaVaketeeeivnkedernns eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee 
T.W.8-25-28 





Co. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 


CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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LANE 
CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 





Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 
in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 


OBLONG STEAMING BASKET 


Made in other shapes to 


manner. 


fit steam box. 
eine Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


remarkable degree. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
ling, aging, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











The Chemistry and 
Practice of Sizing 


By PERCY BEAN 
Outline of Contents 


Giving Adhesive Properties to Size. 

Giving Weight and Body to the Size and Yarn. 

Softening Size and Yarn. 

Soap— Manufacture, Composition and Uses. 

Deliquescent Substances for Softening and for Giving Weight and Strength 
to the Yarn. 

Ingredients for Preserving Size from Mildew. 

Methods and Plant Employed in Mixing Size. 

Colors Used in Tape Sizing for Tinting the Size. 

The Practice of Tape Sizing. 

Ball or Warp Sizing, and the Cause of Some of the Faults Produced by 
the Processes. 

The Tinting of Warps in the Process of Ball Sizing. 

Hank Sizing and Bleaching. 

The Finishing Process as Applied to Grey Cloth. 


MORE THAN 15,000 MACHINES EQUIPPED 


¢ Electric 


NEUTRALIZER 


| The Only Positive Antidote |. 
1 for SlaticElectncity Jy 





Warp Bleaching. 


In Textile Mills 


electricity. is generated by the pressure of rolls 


and the consequent) friction which materials 


ire subjected in processing 


ON FINISHER CARDS frictional electricity 
causes the roving to stick, break and wind 
up in the rubs with much waste and loss of 
production. 


U.P.M.-KIDDER PRESS CO., Inc. 
Headquarters and Factory: Dover, N. H. 
SALES OFFICES AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TORONTO 


Sole Agents for Chapman Electric Neutralizer 














The Preparation of the Yarn for the Process of Weaving and the Test- 
ing of Sized Yarns. 

The Physical and Chemical Properties of Cotton and the Chemical and 
Microscopical Examination of Textile Fibres. 

The Analysis of Sized Grey Cloth. 

Damage to which Sized Cloth Is Liable, Mildew, Iron Stains, Oil Stains, 
Fat Stains, etc., etc. 

Bleaching—Faults in Sized Cloth Which Cause Damage When Bleached 
and Finished. 

The Ventilation of Humidified Weave Sheds. 

Size Mixing for Various Purposes. “Thin Boiling” Starches. Table 
Comparing Beaume and Twaddell. 


Leather Bound; 825 Pages; 
70 Illustrations; $12 Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Publishers 


334 Fourth Ave., . . ° New York 
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Mill News—Continued 


equipment has been sold they still retain 

umber of knitting machines and it 
is possible they will again start knitting 
at some time in the future. 


Allsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lansdale 
al Doylestown, Pa. In a_ schedule 
| it was shown that liabilities of this 


( ern, manufacturers of full-fashioned 


$34,428 and 
$25,947. The 
voluntary 


hosiery, amount to assets 


were given as company 
filed a petition in 


bankruptcy. 


recently 


Magna Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
have discontinued business, all machines 
and equipment have been sold and_ the 
premises vacated. 


Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. 
Co. The Portage Business Men’s As- 
sociation has voted to sell among citizens 
$25,000 of 7% preferred stock for the 
enlargement of the Portage Underwear 
Mfg. Co.’s plant in order to keep the 


company from moving elsewhere. 


National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 


ton, Ont., Canada, have been granted 
an Ontario charter. The authorized 
capital is 50,000 preferred shares with 


no par value, and 100,000 common shares 
no par value. The main office will be in 
Hamilton. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*Jennings Silk Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
recently reported organized, is now in 
Within 2 
months the entire equipment, consisting 
of 120 looms and supplementary ma- 
chinery, will be running. 


*Grimes Silk Mill, Inc., Lexington, 
NX. C., which started operation in the 
spring with 60 looms will 
pacity to 


operation with 24 machines. 


increase ca 
144 looms immediately. 


Kingsport (Tenn.) Silk Mills are to 
have a second silk mill, 5 acres of land 
having been purchased on the south side 
i the city where construction work will 
start within a month, according 
port. The plant will be 


and the 


to re- 
a second unit 
construction work will be under 
ot Harold Levy, Kingsport. 
\bout 100 operatives will be required 


the direction 


Alexandria, Va. 
the establishment 


It is reported that 
ot a silk throwing mill 
this city has been assured. A com 
ittee of local Lusiness men obtained 
of $12,500 which 


me-half of the sum needed to move 


pledges to the amount 


the necessary irom Paterson, 
XN. J. It is said that this equipment will 
require a building from 65x 275 ft. to 
3x 300 ft., and that it will be erected 
Heering, who has agreed to 
lease the building to the silk company 


tor 5 


equipment 


Dy ( woree 


\ears, 


Fact and Gossip 


Newman Throwing Co., Paterson, 
NX. J.. recently organized with capital of 
$10,000, to operate a local silk mill, will 
Xe represented by Samuel M. Anisfield, 
5 \reeland Ave., the principal incor- 


hy 
DOraty., 


4 


Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
N. \ charter has been issued to this 
mpany to throw, spin, wind, warp and 
Neave silk, rayon, cotton and_ other 
hrea Authorized capital stock is 
820,00 preferred and 800 shares no par 


it t 


es previous mention of project. 


value common stock. Incorporators are 
R. C. Kelly, N. C. Boren and C. A. 
Hines. 


Dalmatia (Pa.) Silk Co. This con 
cern, silk throwsters, employing 100 per- 
sons, was thrown into involuntary bank- 


ruptcy on a_ petition signed by Wm. 
Shaffer, Elias Peifer and George Boh- 
ner, creditors to the extent of $2,000. 


Assets were placed at $100,000 and lia- 
bilities at about $45,000. 
was named receiver. 
“American Silk Throwing Co., Inc., 
Reading, Pa., recently reported imcorpo- 
rated, will begin production at once at 
5360 North 3rd St., Reading. Company 
is capitalized at $20,000 and is under the 
direction of John S. Bowes, president, 
and A. D. Lamson, treasurer. R. W. 
Gombert is superintendent, Plant is 
equipped with 3,000 spindles. 
*Highland Silk Co., Inc., Sellers- 
ville, Pa. This firm, manufacturers of 
crepes and satins, has been adjudicated 
an involuntary bankrupt and Robert G. 
Hendricks has been appointed referee. 


RAYON | 
a a eS 
New Construction and Additions 
Celanese Corp. of America, Amicelle, 
Md., is reported to have let contract for 
extension of water filtration building, 
machine house, yarn and_ fabric 
houses, to cost over $300,000. 


Oswald Kramer 





ware- 


*American Bemberg Corp., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. The second unit of the 
American Bemberg Corp.’s plant began 
operations on Aug. 21. This unit 
doubles present production of Bemberg 
yarns and adds 3,000 to the list of work- 
ers. Another 1,000 people will be enm- 
ployed when the plant reaches full oper- 
ating schedule within 60 days. 


i 





| DYE, BLEACH AND #1NISH 





New Construction and Additions 

National Yarn & Processing Co., 
Rossville, Ga., has begun operations in 
its new $100,000 rayon dyeing and fin- 
ishing department. President Tom Mc- 
Kinney announces that production is now 
under way on a small scale but that this 
is heing increased rapidly as the finish- 
ing plant is being brought up to capacity 

Helvetia Dye Works, Inc., Pater 
son, N. J., recently formed by Charles 
Levy, 136 Washington St. and associates, 
with capital of $250,000, has purchased 
the mill at Sixth Ave. and East Eleventh 
St., with adjoining vacant land, for a re- 
ported consideration of $300,000, and will 
occupy the entire ground floor of present 
building for a new mill for the dyeing 
of rayon materials, tin weighting of 
crepes, satins, etc., with initial equipment 
to provide for output of about 1,000 
pieces per day. It is expected to have 
the mill ready for service early in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Levy is president of the com- 
pany. 


Fact and Gossip 

Sturbridge Printing & Finishing Co., 
Fiskdale, Mass., is planning to put on a 
night shift. 

New Bedford, Mass. It is reported 
that it is planned to establish a tin 
weighting plant at New Bedford, which 
will be housed in a section of the Na- 
tional Spun Silk Co.'s plant. 


(977) 










Your request 
for any survey 
will be 


immediate at - 





given 


tention. 


The great State of Texas, with its modern 
cities, fertile fields, rolling plains and its al- 
most unlimited natural resources and 
rapidly increasing population, offers much 
to the manufacturer seeking a greater out- 
let for his product. To properly service 
this territory, it is almost essential that con- 
tact be made from a headquarters located 
in the Southwest—preferably Texas. 


If you are considering establishing a fac- 
tory or wholesale facilities in this territory, 
the Southern Pacific Lines offer you a dis- 
tinct service in the way of concise informa- 
tion relative to location and transportation 


advantages throughout the leading cities of 
the state. 


Address All Inquiries to 


J. C. MANGHAM 


Industrial Commissioner 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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UILD the demand 
for your Fancies 
upon that best of 
all foundations — the 
Spiral Floating Striping Machine. 


As to variety of work, it is several machines in 
one. It makes Misses’ and Boys’ fancy effects. 
Patterns confined heretofore to hand or semi- 
automatic machines are identically duplicated. 
A stocking can be finished off with plain fabric 
and the cuff top made in a fancy pattern. 










Yarn changing fingers 
up to six permit of a 
great variety of colors 
under the control of the 
pattern mechanism. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control either 
the facing yarn or the backing yarn. 


A final advantage—attachments for producing 
the fancy effects can be easily thrown out of 
action and plain stockings produced, as with 
any HH, K or B machine. 








Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


°C Fiesewsy 


New York, N. Y. 


August 25, 1 
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Buyers Work Close to 
Needs on Underwear 


Expansion of Women’s Rayon 
Goods Noted—Pull-Overs and 
Shorts for Men 





Nearly all underwear mills and 
selling agents handling nainsook and 
knit underwear have started their 


salesmen on selling trips during the 
last week, It will be interesting to 
note the reception especially of the 
new patterns of shorts in different 
sections of the country, for jobbers 
visiting the New York market during 
the so-called openings, did not place 
volume orders. This is undoubtedly 
due to the policy in vogue among 
buyers of placing their orders nearer 
to the actual period of need. This is 
substantiated by the orders now com- 
ing in for spot shipment of fall goods. 

Manufacturers producing women’s 
rayon garments are generally con- 
ceded to be busy turning out goods to 
cover previous orders and are stead- 
ily booking new orders as the popular- 
ity for this type of merchandise in- 
creases. 

Especially busy have those been 
who are knitting women’s lingerie 
fabric from a well known advertised 
brand of synthetic yarn. But the 
question arises how can new mills 
turning to this branded product and 
the increased production of old cus- 
tomers, be taken care of. If all knit- 
ters who claim to be using this par- 
ticular yarn are using it, this rayon 
manufacturer must be well oversold. 

It is freely admitted by a leading 
wderwear knitter using this type of 
varn that he had been allotted only a 
ertain amount and that the produc- 
tion of the rayon company was lim- 
ited, further stating that it would be 
well for buyers to be on their guard 
igainst those who might be tempted 

use tactics not entirely above board 

n claiming that this yarn was used in 
product. 
anges of policies have been an- 
unced lately in men’s lines and more 
we expected before long. Just what 
‘the nature of them is not exactly 
snown, but it is expected that they 
vill be along the lines of further de- 
elopment in knitted pull overs and 
shorts as lately exemplified by the 
‘ton of a leading nainsook manu- 
lacturer. 

In most minds there is no doubt left 

to the popularity to be expected 
‘tom this type of garment as even 


their 
Ch 


ose who have just added them to 
tir line have received much encour- 
‘gement for a good season. As long 
Ss quility merchandise is produced by 
lanuiacturers of merit, the popular- 


'y wil be maintained but as a cause 
ing an otherwise good thing 
Ose interested only in making a 


r 


Price’ product should be discour- 
ar) 
aC, 


Hosiery Road 


Men Are Out 





Mill Agents 


Hope_ to 


Augment Orders on Books 


IFFERENCE of opinion makes 

political parties and so it is not 
to be greatly wondered at that con- 
flicting reports are received from 
hosiery mills and selling agents in 
regard to current conditions, for 
what constitutes a satisfactory busi- 
ness to one may be entirely insuffi- 


cient to warrant another even ad- 
mitting an encouraging outlook. 
Most houses have their men now 


on the road but hardly enough time 
has elapsed since the start of selling 
trips to judge how merchandise is 
selling. It is well known, however, 
that little business was placed in the 
New York offices during the visit of 
buyers in the last few months with 
possibly the exception of some very 
few concerns who sell to two or three 
large jobbers having advertised 
brands. 

It would seem that the lines of sell- 
ing houses which are handling quality 
merchandise should be well received 
since color schemes, patterns and 
general texture of all types of hose, 
especially men’s fancies, are far su- 
perior to those seen last year and 
most buyers who did visit the New 
York market have samples of num- 
bers which appealed to them. In the 
case of mills whose output is taken 
by one or two large jobbers, the con- 
dition is different, for in these in- 
stances it is undoubtedly true that 
they are running to capacity and sold 
up through to the first of the year. 

Generally speaking children’s 54, 74 
and infants’ styles are off to a good 
start and it is reported by leaders in 
this branch of the industry that sub- 
stantial initial orders have been placed 
and that the general aspect is much 
more encouraging than was at first 
expected. It was also stated by sev- 
eral selling houses that their mills 
were unusually active on merchandise 
for fall delivery as repeat orders are 
constantly coming in. 


Full-Fashioned Lines Improve 


Mills making full-fashioned goods 
are on the most part active. Those 
making high grade chiffons have been 
unusually busy and popular priced 
semi-sheers were in demand, but mills 
making some types of medium priced 
goods have not been doing so well 
for it is claimed by buyers that they 
were overpriced in comparison with 
the quality offered at a much lower 
figure. Even though service weight 
hose does not enjoy the volume of 
business customary prior to the ad- 
vent of the chiffon type, a goodly 
amount of business is being placed 
which proves that this style is still 


to be taken into account. Despite the 
fact that the claim has been advanced 
of the impossibility of manufacturing 
either silk or rayon hose on full fash- 
ioned machines at a profit, it has been 
found that under some circumstances 
and methods it is quite possible. Of 
course some who are unscrupulous 
have tried all the well known tricks 
of the trade but this is not what is 
referred to here, but rather the legiti- 
mate farsightedness of some manu- 
facturers. Many 39 gauge machines 
were idle and rather than consign 
them to the junk pile some outstand- 
ing manufacturers have put them to 
use producing rayon or even silk hose 
to retail for around $1.00. By having 
this extra production, the overhead is 
reduced and a lower production cost 
effected on the mill’s entire produc- 
tion. At the best, however, it is not 
an entirely satisfactory product and 
some say full-fashioned goods should 
be kept in the quality field where they 
belong. 

What seems a just complaint and a 
logical argument to many selling 
agents concerns the further develop- 
ment of chain stores. As they look 
at it, by chain store price cutting, in- 
dependent merchants in small cities 
are being forced out of business, so 
limiting the outlet of mills for their 
product. This trend will leave the 
chain store buyer supreme with power 
to dictate prices and terms to the mill. 
Oppressed by such tactics some mills 
would be forced to close. In order 
to make certain that the buying public 
support local merchants it is up to 
the merchant to operate under the 
most progressive methods of mer- 
chandising if they expect to hold what 
they have or to attract new business. 


Mechanical Hosiery Display for 
Retailers’ Windows 

Datton, GA.—The Westcott Hos- 
iery Mills here, has prepared a me- 
chanical hosiery display which will 
be loaned to its accounts for a week. 

It consists of a mottled silver wood- 
work screen of eight 62 
inches high and 72 inches wide, on 
which a figure showing the company’s 
“*Mode-Modeled” hose is sketched on a 
stage. ‘ 


colors, 


Folding partitions on each side 
simulate curtains, below which only 
the legs of six models are exhibited. 
An electrical fixture, completing the 
display, is operated by a 200-watt 
lamp. A celluloid cylinder at the 
rear of the machine is revolved by 
the heat generated by the bulb, cast- 
ing 8 distinct shades on the screen. 


Byrd Underwear Approved 
Specifications of Garments for 
Polar Expedition 
The Merchandising - Advertising 
Department of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manuiacturers of Amer- 
ica has evidenced much gratification 
over the decision of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd and his advisors to 
adopt the type of underwear specially 
designed by the industry for the com- 
fort and protection of the members of 

the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

Through .conferences between Di- 
rector Byron G. Moon, Secretary: R. 
A. Cheney, C. H. Hamlin research 
associate of the industry, and some 
of the leading experts in the manu- 
facture of various types of knit un- 
derwear most nearly similar to those 
that would be required, designs and 
specifications at and 
sample garments were made up and 
submitted to Commander Byrd and 
his staff which received their unques- 
tioned approval, whereupon the work 
of production was immediately 
started. 


were arrived 


Upon arrival in the frigid zone it 
is the plan that the members of the 
expedition will each wear two suits 
of undergarments,—one, a part wool, 
ribbed garment of union suit type, to 
be of medium weight and worn next 
to the skinn—and the other a heavy 
weight, flat knit, 100% pure wool, 
two-piece suit to be worn over the 
union suit. The union suits will be 
frequently laundered as they will ab- 
sorb the body moisture which will not 
penetrate to the garment. 
The heavy suit will not require laun- 
dering at such frequent intervals of 
time. 


covering 


Specifications of Garments 

The general specifications for the 
union suits provided that the fabric 
be 60% wool and 40% cotton. The 
body, sleeves and legs are made of 
two-thread knitted fabric using in 
each feed one thread of 60s worsted 
composed of fine Australian 
and one thread of 60s combed 
peeler yarn, the fabric being scoured, 
dried and shrunk by the most ap- 
proved method. 


yarn 
wool, 


The sleeves and legs are so knitted 
as to produce good firm cuffs ending 
in a welt. The suits open down the 
front and the buttonholes are specially 
reinforced and bar tacked, and all the 
garments are reinforced by bar tack- 
ing at all points of greatest strain. 
The buttons are 2-hole 24 ligne fresh 
water pearl. The sizes, measure- 
ments and tolerances of the garments 
conform to the scale of sizes adopted 
by the Knit Underwear Association. 
The average weight per dozen of 
these garments is 11 lbs. based on 
size 42. 

The general specifications for the 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


shirts and 
pure wool 


weight 
rs called for 


heavy 
100% 
F ents, the color being the com- 
known as “natural 

lhe breaking strength of the 
is 34 Ibs. perpendicular to the 
and 30 Ibs. across the wales. 
measurements and_toler- 
ire on the same basis as those 
e union suits, and the cuffs are 
n the same manner. 


shade 


<1ZeS, 


shirts are of the long sleeve 

pe with a double thickness of fabric 
n as “shields” securely seamed 

he front and back of the garment. 
hese shields are of the same fabric 
the body of the shirt and extend 
down the back approximately 18 
inches and 14 inches down the front. 
Because of the shields the opening is 
on the side. The neck and side open- 
ings are bound with Prussian binding. 
he most durable buttons procurable 
used with reinforced button- 
oles The average weight of the 
irts. based on size 42, 








is 1234 lbs. 
per dozen. 
(he drawers are of ankle length 
with leg cuffs. The waistbands 
drab sateen and the 
is made double by insertion of 


re made. of 


kite-shaped piece of fabric approxi- 
inches 
le lhe seat of the drawers is re- 


tely gQ inches long and 5 


reed by the insertion of a piece 
fabric) approximately 16 inches 
ng and 10 inches wide at its widest 
rming a double or “bicycle” 

ich garment is provided with two 
pendey straps 6 inches long, of the 
material as the waistband, 

ed at both ends and in the middle 
two loops. Extra long legs 

ins in proportion to the suits 
made to insure 


ind ankle protection. 


e been ample 


assured, so far as underwear 
cerned, that these types of gar- 


will provide all 
and protection 


necessary 
when the 

hermometer registers 60 to 70 
egrees below freezing which is not 
usual in the antarctic regions. The 
called for 120 
120 heavy weight 
its on the basis of two suits each 


ginal requisition 
nion suits and 


e party of sixty explorers, but 
e order was placed the num- 
suits desired was increased to 
three suits of each type for 
an which made necessary a 
all for 60 additional medium 

eight union suits and 60 

eight two-piece suits. 

M credit is due to C. H. Ham- 
the Industry Research Divi- 
well as to Ralph Austin of 

Mie. Co., who assisted Mr 
n his determination relative 
eavy weight units, and to 
Hansen, of the Allen A Co., 
sted him in developing the 
ecifications on the 
inion suits. 


heavy 


medium 


it underwear manufacturing 
that undertook the produc- 
the Byrd party requirements 
follows :--Root Mig. Go., 
N. Y., and The Lackawanna 


Mills, Seranton, Pa., on the heavy 
weight goods, and the Allen A 
Co., Bennington, Vt., mill, the Taun 
ton Knitting Co., Taunton, Mass., 


and the Piqua Hosiery Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, on the medium weight under 
wear. All of 
furnished — the 
for the 
ognition of the national 
of the enterprise, and 
tion from the knit underwear indus- 
try of the United States to the suc 
cess of the undertaking. 

The union suits and two-piece suits 


these 
knitted 
expedition 


corporations 
underwear 

eratis, in rec 

lnportance 


as a contribu- 


provided for the expedition each bear 
a label woven in red reading— 
COMMANDER BYRD 
ANTARCTIC 
STANDARD. 
these types for ex- 
aviators and others 


Garments of 
plorers, 
duties expose them to sub-zero tem- 


whose 


peratures will, hereafter, be generally 
known to the trade and among con- 


sumers as the “Commander Byrd 
Standard” underwear. The com- 
mander conferred upon the Asso 
ciated Knit Underwear Manutac- 


turers of America the exclusive right 
to the use of the above label for this 
class of merchandise. 


Half-Year Hosiery Exports 


Declined but Value 


Increased 


Quantity 


WasHuincton, D. C.—Although 
fewer pairs of American hosiery were 
sold to foreign countries the first halt 
of this year than last they brought a 
higher value return, according to the 
Pextile Division, Department of Com 
merce. 

United States exports of all classes 
of hosiery declined in quantity from 
3,480,000 dozen pairs the first half of 
1927 to 3,210,000 dozen pairs the first 
six months this year, but the value 
rose from $9,931,000 to $10,494,000 
The rise in value was partially due to 
higher prices for silk hose, whereas 
rayon and cotton were lowe 

Tn quantity, cotton is the most im 
portant class of hosiery exported 
from the United 
counted for approximately 67% of the 
total in the first six months of 
against 71% in the corresponding 
period of 1927. In value, however, 


States having ac 


1928 


cotton hosiery represented only 36% 
of the total exportation of hosiery in 
1928 compared with 41% in 1927 
Beginning with Jan. 1, 1928, the 
export classification of hosiery was 
revised and now shows separately the 
quantity and value of socks, 
women’s hose and children’s hosiery. 
Exports of cotton hosiery during the 
first half of 1928 totaled 2,147,451 
dozen pairs with a value of $3,774. 
187, as against 2,463,478 dozen pairs 
valued at $4,116,290, in the first six 
months of 1927. Women’s hose com 
the largest percentage 


men’s 


prised by far 
of the exports of cotton hosiery in 
1928; the quantity of 
shipped was only half as large as that 
Children’s ho 
siervy accounted for about one-sixth of 


men’s socks 


of women’s he ysiery. 





NEW FASHION /n 
FULL FASHIONED 






HE NEWEST style 
among knitters who 
know is the Torring- 
ton Full Fashioned 
Needle. Better re- 
sults — because 
they’re better 
needles. 












Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each box con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100needlesu rapped 
72 «8antt-Tuct ocmer 


\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Jorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 


C. B. BARKER & CO.. LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 
BUENOS AIR=s 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA _____ AACHEN, GERMANY 





—— See Also 
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Double Point 
HESE are a few of the many |; tar 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- ' SS 

ner’ Hosiery Machines equipped to brin 

make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, ae 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 












Single Point Triple Point 


Wi 
HEMPHILL Wea COMPANY Lis 
MAIN OFFICE ants AND. FACTORY 2 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
New York Sales and Show Rooms 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. 


Southern Office 
James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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tie total 
hosiery. 
Cuba, the United Kingdom, Colom- 
a and Canada in the order named 
were the leading markets for United 
tates exports of women’s cotton hose 
1928. The principal foreign buyers 
men’s cotton hose were Canada, 
uba, Colombia, the Philippine 
slands, Argentina and the Union of 
outh Africa. In children’s cotton 
hosiery, Canada was the outstanding 
purchaser, having taken more than 
one-third of the total quantity ex- 
ported. Latin American countries, 
however, bought fairly large quanti- 
ties of children’s hosiery. 


exportation of cotton 


/ 


sf 


Hingham Knitting Co. Opens 
Office in New York 


The Hingham Knitting Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., makers since 1906 of 
the “Stronghose” brand of men’s 
hosiery, announces the opening of a 
New York office at 200 Fifth Ave., in 
charge of Charles E. Jacobson. Mr. 
Jacobson has had many years training 
in the textile field, and enjoys wide 
acquaintance and good reputation in 
the wearing apparel trade. 


Strike at Allen A_ Brings 
Thoughts of Moving Plant 
KENOSHA, Wis.—The impasse ex- 
isting in the Allen A hosiery company 
labor situation may result in a de- 
ision by the firm to relocate in a 
neighboring State, it was stated last 
week. The firm has now been in the 
hroes of a strike for some months. 


Wisconsin Holds a Market Week 
at Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Manufacturers 

jobl ers of textiles will take a 
rominent part in the first annual 

lid West Market Week which will 
be held in Milwaukee Aug. 27 to 
Sept. I in connection with the Wis- 

usin State Fair. 

During Market Week manufac- 
turers and jobbers will display their 
new merchandise for the fall season 

il special efforts will be made to 
ring retailers into every section of 
the city. It is planned to make the 
event an annual one. Provisions have 
been made for a large entertainment 
program for the retailers by the man- 
ulacturers and jobbers. 


Will Exhibit Wool at Chicago 
Livestock Show 

HrLeENA, Mont.—As a result of the 
tts of Secretary Murray Stebbins 
the Montana Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, there will be a wool exhibit 
t the Chicago International Livestock 
Exposition this year, for the first 
the show’s secretary, B. H. 


Heide, has announced. 

‘le has advised Mr. Stebbins that 
Montana’s premium list, with some 
Hanges suggested by the United 
c 


s Department of Agriculture, 
Will serve as the basis for the pre- 
liminary classification. 
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Obituary 





F. Abbott Ingalls 

F. Abbott Ingalls, senior partner of 
the cotton goods commission merchants 
of 71 Worth street, New York, which 
bears his name, died last Saturday at 
his home in New York at the age of 
71 years. Funeral was at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Monday morn- 
ing. Burial was in Kingston, N. Y. Mr. 
Ingalls had been in poor health for the 
last eight years and had retired from 
active participation in the business 
which he founded 40 years ago. Mr. 
Ingalls was born in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
the son of the late Zebediah and 
Hannah Bowers Bourn Ingalls. He 
was a member of the Merchants Club, 
the Hamilton Club of Brooklyn, the 
Hope Club of Providence, R. I., the 
Tuxedo Club and the Union League 
Club. He is survived by his widow, a 
son, a daughter and three sisters. 


John J. Wye 

John J. Wye, who died after a short 
illness at the Glover Hospital, Needham. 
Mass., recently was buried from his 
home, 98 May street, Needham. Mr. 
Wye, who had lived in Needham since 
1887, was one of the prominent figures 
in the knit goods industry. Surviving 
him are his widow, Mrs. Fanny Wye: 
his father, who is more than 90 years of 
age; two brothers, William H. of Need 
ham and Thomas A. Wye, of Malden; 
two sisters, Mrs. Florence Myers of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Grace Cloase of New 
York city; a son, Clifford W., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Marion W. Leader, both 
of Needham. and two grandchildren, He 
was member of the Norfolk Lodg« 
Masons. 


Frederick White 
Frederick White, 86 vears old, 
manufacturer of  Glov 
N. Y., died at his home last week after 
a long illness. He was born in England 
but came to this country 
He obtained practical experience in the 
various processes of glove manufactur- 
ing, prior to organizing the firm of Rea, 
White & Carter which for many vears 
was one of the leading firms in Fulton 
county. He disposed of his interests in 
1910 and retired from active duty. One 
son and two daughters are the survivors 


retired 


glove ersville 


at an early age 


Timothy A. Hickey 

Timothy A. Hickey, superintendent of 
the carding department at the plant of 
the Root Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., died 
last week from heart disease. He was 
stricken while attendine to his duties in 
the mill and died before medical aid 
could be summoned. He had been in the 
employ of the firm for many years. He 
is survived by four brothers and a sister. 


Reginald H. Creyk 

Reginald H. Creyk, aged 66 years, 
treasurer of the Spool Cotton Co., of 
New York, died at Montclair, N. J. Mr. 
Creyk entered the sewing thread busi- 
ness nearly fifty years ago. 

Rosemary Mfg. Co. and Roanoke 
Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
William L. Manning, vice-president and 
general manager of the Rosemary Mig. 
Co., has been elected president; and S. 
T. Peace, treasurer of the Roanoke Mills 
Co., has been elected president of that 
company. The controlling interest in 
both of these mills was purchased re- 
cently by the Simmons Bed Co 
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Brinton, machines designed 
for color work are every day 
furthering the Brinton repu- 
tation for uniformity of 
product by their exceeding 
accuracy. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 
South imerica M. 
Alsina 1814, Buenos 
Republic 
China and Japan Elbrook, Inc., 
Road, Shanghai, China 


Buchsbaum, Calle 
Aires, Argentine 


50 Peking 
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A See-Saw Goods Market 





Cotton Goods Are Moving in Con- 
siderable Volume, None the Less 


HE general feeling of improve- 
ment in the cotton goods market 


which began to show itself in the 
cotton goods market last week has 
been maintained. Optimism is ap- 


plied to the fall season in the full line 
of cotton fabrics, though it is recog- 
nized that weeks of uncertainty and 
dullness will be met through that 
period. In fact hesitancy may again 
be the keynote after the current week 
since the Government report 
ton condition and estimated out-turn 
as of Sept. 1 will be issued on Sept. 
8. Unless there is 
counter-drive at 


of cot- 


some 
the time, it has be- 
come second nature to the market to 
coast along with a minimum of activ- 
ity Just preceding the issuance of one 
of these Government The 
forecasts have lately been out of line 
with expectations, and as a result can 
not be accurately anticipated. 

Strong influence of the raw material 
is still to be found in all quarters of 
the cotton goods market. The ups and 
downs of raw cotton during the last 
week or 
brought 


strong 


reports. 


ten days has consequently 
out a market in 
As the staple rises bottom 


see-saw 
goods. 
prices disappear, and as it sags again 
sellers are disposed to be more con- 
siderate of bids. It is believed that a 
large yardage has been contracted for 
during the last 10 days, particularly 
in gray goods. Mills sensing buyers’ 


real interest have been fairly free 
sellers, and buyers have felt that the 
basis was attractive and safe for cov- 
ering part of their fall requirements. 
lf the market moves either way in the 
Next month or two, the present basis is 
one that might 


ulvantage. 


be averaged to fair 


\ better movement of finished goods 
s reported. Retailers are taking in 
fall and the apparent 
stocks in second hands 


materials for 


tpsence of 
_ 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 24, 1927 


Spot cotton, N. Y.... 19.20¢ 19.20¢ 21.40¢ 
x Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60,7.60..  534-6¢  534-6¢  614-05¢¢ 
38}4-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 734-8l<¢  734-8¢ 814-9¢ 
39 in., 68x72, 4.75.. 854¢ 81o-B54¢ 914-984 ¢ 
3% in., 72x76, 4.25.. 9o¢ 914-9 a¢ 1054-10846 
3% in, 80x80, 4.00.. 104¢ 1014¢ ll¢ 

Brown Sheetings 


36- 56x60, 4.00... 834-9¢ 9¢ 10%%-1034¢ 
ib in. 48248, 3.00. .1044-1054¢1014-105¢¢ 12¢ 





37+ in., 48148, 4.00.. 834-B8lo¢ 81¢-B5g¢ — 914-91a¢ 
y Pajama Checks 
36!4-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 834¢ 834-87 4¢ 9%e 
B6MGin 64n70,5.75.. T-7hee 2 He 734¢ 
oe Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., yd... ll¢ li¢ 1114¢ 
Denims, 2.208... 19¢ 19¢ 17¢ 
« oking Bilvcasnses 22-23'4¢ 22-23 %¢ 21-23e 
tandar prints....... G¢ 9¢ *8l4¢ 
Easter: staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 104e 1044¢ 9l4¢ 
*N nal 





retail in- 
market. 
their ma- 


brings a quick reflection of 
terest into the primary 
Printers are again running 


chines on a better basis than that 
current in July. Household cottons 
are moving. Merchants are still 


cautious in guarding aguinst over-sup 
plies. If mills become equally cau- 
tious in restricting their production 
to certain needs, the statistical posi 


tion of the market will continue to 
improve. 
x * * 
Percales: \ore interest has been 


shown in percales since the middle of 
August. Several of the large printers 
are again operating their machines on 
these goods at regular capacity after 
curtailment through July Other 
printed lines give promise of doing 
well through the fall. 


oe: "> 


Denims: Aiter a dull period in 
denims, there is evidence of more in 
However this not 
altogether without stimulus since it is 
that makers offering 
buyers protection against price reduc- 
tion if such should The 
market is more of a trading proposi 


terest. interest is 


said some are 


be made. 


tion than it was a few months ago. 

x *« x 

Wide Sheetings: \lore movement 

in wide sheetings has been reported. 
Among the interests which are oper- 
ating on these goods is said to be the 
rubberizing industry. 

* * * 


Bed Sheets: \lore 
been noted in sheets and pillow cases. 
The vogue for colored sheets and for 


business has 


fancy effects on hems is said to have 
the beneficial effect of directing more 
attention to the sheet and pillow case 
departments of stores with the result 
that. more business has been done at 
retail. 

x * * 


Print Cloths: The price situation 
in print cloths has 
from day to day as raw cotton went 


been changing 


up or down. The bottom basis on 
64 x 60s appears to be 73¢c. This fig- 
ure has not always been possible 
though at various times, both this 


week and last, it has been the market 
As any 
up trend, sellers manage to strengthen 
Yee all along the line-in print cloths. 
Buyers seem to be satisfied that the 
lowest of the 
for a_ fairly 
season coverage. 


basis. soon as cotton shows 


recent levels safe 
large amount of fall 
M ills, he mwwever, are 


are 


not always accepting these figures for 
the later deliveries. 


Openings to Start on Sept. 4, 





Wool Goods Will Have Active 
Time First Week in September 


HE the 
dustry are now fastened on the first 
week of 


eves 0] wool goods in 


September as the point at 


which openings for the spring, 1929, 


season, will focus. For many vears 
the desirability of uniform date for 
openings has been talked about, but 
this is the first time that action to- 
ward this end has been taken \t a 
meeting of groups under the Wool 
Institute in New York last week it 


was the consensus of opinion. that 
openings be made on Sept. 4, 5 and 6 
‘These dates are in harmony with the 
best opinion of the market current last 
June, reported at that time in this 
the effect that openings 


should be postponed until September 


column, to 


\nd this latter opinion was given at 
a time when the speed of preparations 
suggested that some of the trade lead 
around the end ot 


ers might 


July. 


open 


\lthough the formal openings will 
until the 
generally known on the market 


not come week after next, 
it 1s 
that 


have been in New 


manufacturing clothiers 
York and are now 


going home with their initial orders 


several 


for the spring season on mills’ books 
Preopening trade has always been a 
feature of the business and nothing 
is now current to discourage it. For 
a number of mill agents this early 


contact with a selected group of cus 
tomers is a great aid in sizing up the 
situation as regards stvles. ‘The early 
birds work closely with the mill men 
on the matter of styles and many of 
them work up special lines which are 
The fact that these 


early operators have left the market 


confined to them. 


means that mills have been relatively 


successful in the first step of the 
season. 

Styles and prices are, of course, the 
two prime elements of the new season 
It has 


not been reported so far that anything 


in which buyers are interested. 


especially new has been discovered, 
but new variations of old ideas will 
be available in great numbers. Buy 


ers will be somewhat pressed for time 
and perhaps unable to make all the 
comparisons which they have made in 
past seasons, much of it with an eve 
to bearing down the price of the pro 
ducer from whom they really want to 
buy goods. Prices will in some cases 
be close to last season’s opening basis 
but 


move will be due to their particular 


Some few will get such a 


more 
position in the market rather than to 
the general position of the trade as a 
whole. 

Women’s Wear: | rading in the big 
women’s the 


wear staple ot season, 


Many 


garment houses are interested in neat 


broadcloths, has been brisk 
by deliveries or nothing, and the prob 
ability holds that this call for imme 
diate goods will continue through the 
next 


willing to 


month or two. Cutters are un 


go far ahead in 


covering 


their needs, and they will therefore 


be forced to buy frequently if de 
mands of distributors are maintained 
This method of doing business makes 
it difhcult for the cloth manufacturer, 
giving him periods of inactivity and 
periods of extreme demand.  Fancies 
for the women’s wear trade are being 
handled similarly, and it is believed 
that 
haney 


Mills, 


goods in advance and as a result stocks 


will be keen demand tor 


through 


there 


coatings Septembet 


however, are loath to make up 


to draw on for “at once” deliveries 


t 


to be small 


+ ' + 


are said 


men’s field 
} 


hat flannels 


the 
indications t 


Flannels: |) 
the 
would prove goods fabrics tor the new 


Weal 
early 
season are being borne out. Various 


sorts of goods and colors are being 
heralded as likely of good support for 
next spring. 
x x O* 
Serges: Aiter the opening by many 
factors at a reduction the serge situa 


tion has not made much progress. A 


fair amount of initial business has 
been obtained, it is said, but it is 
doubtful whether this would have 


been less even if prices had been a 
higher. \t line of 
serges which has a_ particular 


shade least one 
place 
in the clothing market has been opened 
said that 


proved unabated 


at an advance and it is 


buvers’ interest has 


Uniform Opening Date 
Many Wool Goods Mills 


' Agree on 
Sept. 4-6 for Spring 


Start 


The Wool Institute announces the 
general opening date for spring, 1929, 
fancy worsteds and woolens, for a 
group of mills representing 19,643 
looms, or 82.6% of the looms making 


men’s wear cloths in this country 
the list of the 
assurance they 
Sept. 4 to 0 


Following, 1s mills 
that 


conform. to 


have given will 
the 
recommended : 

\bbott Co., Airlie Mills, Ameri- 
Woolen  Co., \merican 


ot N. Appleton W oolen 


1 
cates 


\mos 
can Textile 
Woolen Co. 


Co., Arlington Millsk—Wm. Whitman Co., 
Inc., Ashaway Woolen Co., The Assa- 
waga Co., Barnai Worsted Co., The Bell 


Co 
Blackinton Co., 


Botany Worsted Mills, 


Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Kent Mfg 
Co., The George E. Kunhardt Corp., 
Lexington Worsted Mills, Lincolnsfield 
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yi i VI CELAIN : 
(pete z : 


JUVENILE modes have never been more daintily expressed ng 
than through the medium of Celanese brand fabrics. The airy is f 
lightness of Celanese voiles, the soft richness of Celanese nd 
moirés and taffetas and satins make possible the widest va- com 
riety of costumes for the child. + + Fabrics made from Celanese ea 
brand yarns are particularly practical, too, for youthful wear. 
They are completely washable and extremely durable. They 
dry rapidly and neither shrink nor stretch. Their beauty es 
actually improves with tubbing. Perspiration can neither 
rot nor weaken them. + 4 ihe in winter, cool in summer, 
non-clinging and cosy at all times, Celanese fabrics possess well 
distinct hygienic advantages. They are the ideal materials 
for childhood’s outerwear and underthings...for every occasion. 


A copy of the beautifully illustrated new brochure “ The Miracle of Celanese”, line 
with samples of Celanese fabrics, will gladly be sent to you on request. 


CELANESE#° YARNS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago:: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia::38 Chauncy Street, Boston:: 1116 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Works at AMCELLE near Cumberland , Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


Mills, Lippitt Woolen Co., Lymansville 
C.., Merrimac Mills. 

Allen R. Mitchell & Son, Pacific Mills, 
\ngus Park Mfg. Co., William Park & 
Inc., Brighton Worsted Co., The 


Con 
Ald, 


Central Worsted Co., The Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., Clinton Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Clover Worsted Mills, Cocheco 
\oolen Mfg. Co. 

‘olonial Woolen Mills Co., Colwell 
Worsted Mills, Crown Mills, Deering 
Milliken & Co. Inc., W. J. Dickey & 
Sons, Inc., Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., Dunn 


rsted Mills, J. P. Dunn Worsted Co., 
k Worsted Co., Empire Worsted 
Malls. 

Franklinshire Worsted Mills, Gera 
Mills, Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., The 
reenwich Mills, Hall Bros., Hamilton 

olen Co., Hanover Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Hartford Woolen Co., Geo. C. Hetzel Co,. 
Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc. 


S 


Interest in Silk Goods Lags 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Mills Co., Homestead 
Inc., Jamestown Worsted 
Wilder & Co., Peerless 
Woolen Mills, Premier Worsted Mills, 
William H. Prendergast Mills, Inc. 
Princeton Worsted Mills, Inc., William 
F. Read & Sons Co., James J. Regan 
Mig. Co. 

Rhode Island Worsted Co—Henry W. 
T. Mali & Co., Rockford-Aurora Woolen 
Mills, Rock River Woolen Mills, Seldon 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Shelbourne Mills, 
Stanley Woolen Co., M. T. Stevens & | 
Sons Co., Stokes-Brooks Worsted Co., 
Talbot Mills, Terhune, Yereance & Wolff 
Inc. 

Thorndike Co., U. S. Bunting Co., The 
W. & K. Co., Wakefield Textile Co., 
Inc., Walther Mig. Co., Waucantuck 
Mills, Whitney Worsted Co., Windsor 
Mig. Co., Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills. 


Hockanum 
Woolen Mills, 
Mills, Parker, 


is 





Several New Specialties 
Appear on Fall Horizon 


D* “SPITE the fact that fall fabrics 

are now being offered at lower 
prices in most cases, there is a reluc- 
tance among buyers to purchase any 
large amounts and generally speaking 
the broad silk trade is quiet. 

Undoubtedly the hot weather has 
retarded fall buying, but it has also 
revived interest in printed chiffons to 
extent and_ retailers whose 
stocks were cleaned out are replenish- 
ing to meet the demand. 

About the only evidence of interest 
s for fall novelties. While they are 
more or less difficult to find, there are 
indications that two which have 
aroused interest in both Paris and this 
‘ountry will have some vogue during 
the coming season. One is a soft, 
heavy varn-dyed fabric with an out- 
loor ruggedness of weave, but with 
all the supple draping qualities of silk. 
It is to be found in combinations of 
all the new autumn colorings. The 
ther is a series which features cravat 
designs printed on a cloth similar to 
cravat silks, and printed velvet de- 
signs on a soft tailoring fabric. This 
s extremely appropriate, it is claimed, 
for travel and sports. It might be 
well to note that prints have become 
so popular that they are now a year 
round proposition. 

Blues seem to lead the list of fash- 
ionable colors especially in the slate 
blue tones for all occasions. Next in 
line comes vanilla, the shade of va- 
nilla extract which is being used very 
successfully in combination with 
lighter tones of the same color family. 
Leading stylists claim that beiges 
have taken a definite trend to yellow 
and that a red trend for late in 
the season will be in vogue. Combi- 
Nations of color are still developing 
IN lmportance and some of the most 
recently seen are beige and yellow, 

and yellow, black and yellow, 
y ind blue, and gray and black. 
_ Chiffons have evidently had a call 
lor both immediate and later delivery 
spec ally in printed styles. Crepe 


some 


Cast 


backed satins are holding their 

larity, while the call for 

not quite so strong as it was. 
« * * 


popu- 
velvets 1s 


Velvets.—Demand has fallen off | 
to some extent. 


»*x * « 


Satins.—Still hold popularity. 
* x * 


Flat Crepes.—Increasing interest. 


* * © 
Geogettes.—Some increased de- 
mand. 
* * 7 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- | 
pucTion.—Fallen off in most cases. | 


DEMAND.—Quieter than in recent 
weeks. 

Stocks.—Increased. 

SENTIMENT.—Not 
even at lower prices. 


much interest, 


Burlaps Irregular 


Buyers Play Cautiously, 
a Decline 


Expecting | 


The New York market in burlaps | 


has been moderately active but many 
buyers are holding off in the expecta- 
tion of declines and speculators for 
the same reason have withdrawn from 
the market. Spot prices were irregu- 
lar and it was said that goods could 
be purchased under quoted levels. 
Goods to arrive in four to six weeks 
were not so frequently shaded. Sales 
were chiefly for small lots. Nearby 
shipments and far afloats showed a 
little stronger condition, although all 
three positions were quoted at prac- 
tically the same level. Sales were not 
frequent, nor in any sizeable quantity. 

For 8 oz. 40s spot New York 8.40 
to 8.55c was quoted with afloats at 
8.45 to 8.55c, 
8.25¢c and October-December at 7.90c. 


For 10% oz. 40s spot New York 10.65 | 
to 10.75¢ was heard with afloats at | 


10.65 to 10.70c, September shipments | 
at 10.80 to 10.90c, and October- De- | 
cember at 9.95c. 


September shipments at | 


| 
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"Othe Hallmark of Quality” 





Our Trade Mark 
upon the finished 
fabric— whether 
Dyed — Printed or 
Weighted — carries 
a definite assurance 
of the highest attain 
ment in quality of 
workmanship. 





















United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIBCE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - + SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~- NEW JERSEY 


New York Offer: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


Ml 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN. PA. 
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Address the Kaumagraph 
Company, 350 West 3st 
St.. New York (or one of 
its branches at Boston... 
Chicage .. . Philadelphia. .. 
Charlotte, “N.C. . . Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., or Paris, Ont. 

. or Paris, France) if you 


would care to discuss the 


lilies she 


pl 
hosiery~ 
she sees 
your 


packa e 


possibilities of having your 
package lithographed by 
Kaumagraph. 


— 





Whether she gets it as a gift, sees it 
in the show window or examines it 
over the counter, the first impression 
of your hosiery that a woman gets— 
is your package. The effect created 
in the 30 fleeting seconds before the 
lid is off the box, dictates more than 
you may imagine the effect created 
by the hosiery itself. 


Packages “lithographed by 
Kaumagraph”™ have a knack of 
staging a favorable effect. For 
Kaumagraph’s Lithographic 
Department applies its knowl- 
edge of designing and litho- 
graphing hosiery packing— 
packing that is beautiful not 
only from the artist’s point of 
view but equally from that of 
your sales manager, 
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(Quiet Trade in Southern Mill Further Weakening at N. Bedford 


Securities 
Gastonia, N. C., Aug. 18.—The 
eekly summary of southern textile 
tocks as furnished by R. S. Dick- 
son & Co., of Gastonia, N. C., shows 
net decline of 48c per share for this 
eek, the average being 104.76 against 
105.24 for the preceding week. The 
average 104.76 against 
for the same period last year 
shows a decline of $4.56 per share in 
the general average of 25 of the most 
ictive southern cotton mill stocks for 
the year. 


resent ot 


( 9.32 


Trading in common stocks re- 
mained quiet throughout the week 
vith a fair demand for preferred 


stocks at relatively high prices, and a 
number of sales were recorded. 


Little Interest in Fall River 
Stocks 

att River, Mass.—The local mill 
stock market has been devoid of in- 


terest other than the broad inquiry 
tor King Philip mill issues. Stock 
sold late last week at from 140 to 145 
and jumped early this week with the 
increased inquiry to 152%. Rumors 
that the King Philip is to be pur- 
chased outright in the Homer Loring 
rehabilitation plan is believed to be 
hack of the activity in the stock at 
this time. 

\lgonquin Printing Co., another 
plant that may possibly be included 
in the Loring plan, is quoted the 
present week at 305 bid and 320 asked 
but no stock is known to have changed 
hands of late. Charlton mills was 
slightly easier the past week, the ask- 
ng price being shaded from 100 to 
oS and the bid from 95 to 94. 

Davis mills sold in small volume at 
40 per share and closed at 40 bid 43 
asked. Davol mills held firm for the 
week at 13 bid and 16 asked. An odd 
lot of Luther Mfg. Co. sold recently 


105, a new low, and which is the 
present bid price with 110 being 
isked. Sagamore Mig. Co. remained 


unchanged for the past week, the only 

les being at 85 as for previous week. 
Stock is quoted 84 bid and go asked. 
Mfg. Co. showed firmness 
during last week, the prevailing bid 
of 88 failing to bring out any stock. 


Stevens 


Boston Stock Auctions 





ie following sales of textile shares 
e made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Mill Par Price Change 
nkeag 100 =126-12814 
kshire Cotton 100 1024. —17 
skeag, com. (old) lim 8 
pperell* 1) SSL +2hy 
ngton 10 3% =—& 
ow 193', ay 
kside 100 55 5 
hitman 1M) 17%, ly 
hua, pfd 100 S4ky 1 
irp, com 14 +2 
mack Hat, pfd 1m 47 2 
outh Cordage 100 676 +1lly 


otal 
al 


liv 


(/ nancial Quotations on page 112) 





A Lean 


Quarter 


for 


Textile Mill Stockholders 


New Bedford, Mass. 
ITH every additional week of 
the textile strike—and it has now 
gone almost 19 weeks—New Bedford 
mill appear to further 
signs of weakening, and the last week 
has been no exception to the general 
rule since the plants were practically 
closed down April 16. 


shares show 


The outstand 
ing gossip in mill share circles has 
been the passing of the dividend for 
the third quarter by the Wamsutta 
Though the action was not unexpected 
in many quarters, in view of the fact 
that the plant has been almost at a 


standstill for more than four months, 
the announcement of the directors 
nevertheless came somewhat as a 


shock, creating a precedent as it did 
in this oldest of New Bedford cotton 
manufacturing corporations 


Lean Quarters for Stockholders 

Though earnings at the Wamsutta 
have been considerably reduced in re 
cent due to the continued 
pression, the management has 
alive to the opportunities offered in 
specializing, and had built up quite a 
new line that offered profitable busi- 
ness for time to its 
and pillow case department. 
Orders on the books would have kept 
this particular department of the plant 
busy. <A_ small this 
business is being by 


vears de- 


been 


some come in 


sheets 


percentage ot 
taken ot 
the transfer of special machinery to 
another location. It is reported that 
this present quarter is the first time 
Wamsutta has failed to pay a divi- 
dend since the plant started paying 
dividends. In 1920the vield was $18 
Following the declaration of the 50 
per cent stock dividend 1922, the 
management reduced the dividend to 
$1.50 quarterly. It was necessary to re 
duce this still further in the third quar 
ter 1926, since which time the re- 
turns had been $1 quarterly until the 
present Wamsutta is thus 
added to Bristol and City, other cor- 
porations that had maintained steady 


care 


in 


of 


quarter. 


disbursements until this present dis- 
astrous quarter, which bids fair to 
be the leanest experienced by New 


Bedford stockholders. 

Two Others Pass Dividends 

As the Acushnet and 
had both passed their dividends in 
the second quarter, it came as no sur- 
prise that similar action taken 
for the third quarter. Compared with 
dividends paid by Wamsutta, Bristol 
and City in the second quarter, stock- 
holders will receive $86,250 less for 
this quarter. It is only natural that 
passing of these customary dividends 
should have a reaction on the quoted 
value of the respective stocks. Wam- 


Hathaway 


was 


sutta, for instance, sold at 38, touch- 
ing a low mark for this stock. Last 
this stock sold as high as 7o, 
with 45 as the low mark in 1927. 


vear, 


Bristol followed a similar” trend, 
and with sales of the stock at 61 an 
other new mark was established. Two 


vears ago this stock, of the most 


one 


reliable on the market, realized as 


rhy 


mnghn as 175, and sold for 122 a vear 
ago, when the low mark was 8&5. City 
continues to hold its own, being a 
little firmer if anvthing, and sales 
were put through at 97, which is 

points higher than the low of 1927, 


and within 9 points ot the high ot 


that veat \cushnet was selling a 
little easier, changing hands at prices 


ranging from 53 down to SI. 


Nashawena Eases Off 


Nashawena also had a downward 
tendency, being sold tor 35! >. or con 
siderably less than one-half of the 
high of 83% that was recorded last 
vear.* Manomet changed hands around 
3%. Settlement of certain bank loans 
on the basis ot 50 cents on the dollar 
does not appear to have strengthened 
Sharp to any extent, as preferred 
stock sold for 2, while Nonquitt was 
traded at 19 and 19. Whitman 
just about held its own, selling in 
small quantity at 17 and 161. Pierce 
eased off 5 points in the asking price 
of 315, the asking price of 41 on 


Wamsutta showing a loss of & points 
over the previous week. Dartmouth 
otf a little 
though no trading is 
reported in this stock. 


common also eased to a 


bid price of 75, 


the 


the 


Stockholders representing both 


preferred and common issues in 


Gosnold have held conferences re 
cently with a view to considering the 
raising of new capital that will be 
necessary in the near future to meet 
bank loans. It has not vet been de- 
termined just how much new money 
will be necessary, though the sum of 
$500,000 has been suggested at va 
rious times. Representatives of the 
common stock voting trust have 


shown a willingness to 


cooperate 
in refinancing of the corporation, but 
to of 
the stock 
as to the treatment to be ac- 
corded the present common stock. 

\ number preferred  stock- 
of the opinion that the 
equity of the common stock is gone, 
and they are desirous of eliminating 
the stockholders. Another 
group, said to be the controlling fac- 
tion, is more favorably disposed, and 
would allow the common stockholder 
a more liberal share in the corpora- 


there appears be a difference 


opinion preferred 


among 
holders 


ot 


holders are 


common 


tion than might seem to be warranted 
by the bare book figures, in the hope 
of obtaining their active assistance in 
raising the required amount of new 
capital to put the corporation on its 
feet. It is said that bankers are len- 
iently disposed towards the Gosnold, 
in 


view of the good showing made 


by the plant during the first quarter, 


when a working profit was shown. 
lhe banks have let it be known that 
they expect settlement in the near 
future, but have not been quite so 
insistent in their demands as_ they 
were in the past 


N.E.S. Mills Reorganization 


W ill Sell 124,000 and Retain 208,000 
Spindles and Adjust Capital 


lhe Boston 


Vews Pureau makes 
the tollowing analysis of the pro- 
posed reorganization of the New 
Kngland Southern Mills: 

“Phe checkered  careet ot New 


England Southern Mills has entered a 
new phase with proposal bv directors 
of an amended reorganization plan, to 
he acted on by stockholders Sept. 19. 
Incorporated originally in 1913 as In- 
ternational Cotton Mills. the company 
was renamed New 


Mills 


England Southern 
in 


an expansion program in 
1923 from which it emerged with 
manufacturing facilities almost four 


times as large as formerly, but with a 
topheavy capital structure. 

“On its enlarged capitalization the 
company, due to manu factur- 
ing difficulties, has never been able to 


cotton 
show satisfactory earnings. A reor- 
ganization plan was proposed in June 
a vear ago, but 

effected it 


before this could be 
was nullified by new devel- 
opments in the company’s affairs. 
“This change came as a result of 
inability of the Stark Mills subsidiary 
to complete from its own treasury in 
\ugust, 1927, its purchase of Tucapau 
Mills stock, requiring $1,075,700 for 
principal and $65,528 interest. Funds 
therefor were borrowed in part from 


New England Southern Mills, after 
latter's sale of its stock in Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills and Cos- 


mos-Imperial Mills, and in part from 
the bank creditors of New England 
Southern Mills, who advanced a total 
of $1,000,000, secured by a first mort- 
gage on the Stark plant, pledge of the 
lucapau Mills stock, and a guarantee 
of New England Southern Mills. 
“New England Southern Mills’ di- 
bankers and have 
now concluded that liquidation of the 
least promising plants, those in 
Georgia and in New England, affords 
the sole possible means of 


rectors, creditors 


securing 
necessary cash. 


“A contract has accordingly been 


made with Hillside Cotton Mills 
of Georgia for sale of the 
Stark, La Grange and Hogansville 
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“Distingutshed for its high test and 
uniform quality—”’ 


SODA ASH 


WYANDOTTE Light 58% Soda Ash 
has always met the exacting re- 
quirements of the Textile chemist. 





CAUSTIC SODA 


High test 76% has been developed 
to meet the requirements of opera- 
tions necessitating special qualities 
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such as— 






RAYON — MERCERIZING 
BLEACHING — FINISHING 
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WYANDOTTE operates its 
own limestone quarries, 
salt wells, coal mines, 
steamship lines, cooper- 
age, foundries and ware- 
houses. 


KKKKKKKKKKS. 
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| 
Control of the source of | 
raw materials guarantees 
uninterrupted deliveries. | 
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V Michigan Alkali Co. M 
¥ General Sales Department 
v 21 East 40th Street, New York | 
Y Chicago Office, 1316 South Canal Street 

¥ Also Manufacturers of 


Calcium Chloride and Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Why Texolive Kwiksolv 


In your dyeing and degumming 
processes 


How it excels in 5 big ways 


EXOLIVE KWIKSOLV—a product of the 

66 year old laboratories of the famed Palm- 
olive-Peet Co.—has grown rapidly in favor with 
silk men for these 5 important features: 


1—It speeds processes because of instant and com- 
plete solubility. 


2—It won’t harm any fabric that water itself won’t 
injure. 

3—92% plus all-soap. Holds up under all tests; 
most economical to use. 


4—Quality unexcelled; purest 
Made by exclusive processes. 


olive oil base. 


5—Powdery, mealy soap granules that dissolve 
instantly on touching water. 


Send for a trial barrel of Texolive Kwiksolv, today. Let 
your technicians put it through exhaustive tests. Use it in 
any part of your establishment where an olive oil soap is 
required. Results will surprise you. Order now. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night— 
from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., central time 
—over station WEAF and 32 stations associated with The National 
Broadcasting Company. 


The PALMOLIVE PEET COMPANY 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Makers of Texolive Kwiksolv, Badger Flakes and Kwiksolv, 
Pearl Chips and Granulated, Crystal Neutral and Granulated. 
BERKELEY KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 

4073 
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Financial—Continued 


lants, having a total of 56,784 spin- 
les, and producing duck and tire fab- 
c. The 34,112 spindles and four- 
fths of the looms of the Lowell, 
ass., plant, a sheeting proposition, 
have already been sold, and_ the 
32,716-spindle yarn mill at Lisbon, 
\le., will be offered for sale. These 
five plants have a total of 124,612 
-pindles. There will be retained the 
Tucapau and Pelzer plants, both in 
South Carolina, having a total of 
208,290 spindles. 

“With proceeds of this liquidation, 
New England Southern Mills plans 

pay off the $1,000,000 Stark Mills 
hbank-loan; adjust interest to May 15, 
1927 on account of the June 1, 1927 
‘coupon of its 1929 notes, requiring 
$89,210; make a 15% payment on the 
principal of its 1929 notes and the 
New England Southern Mills bank 
loans, requiring $1,011,600; make a 
payment on its 1929 notes and bank 
loans of an amount equivalent to in- 
terest from May 15, 1927 to June 1, 
1928 on 50% of the principal amount 
requiring $175,625; and pay off the 
fucapau bank loans of $1,290,090. 
Cash on hand and that to be realized 
by Oct. 1, 1928 should permit pay- 
ment of all items but the Tucapau 
bank loans, and these should be paid 
early in 1929. 


“Following balance sheets as of 
June 30, 1928, before and after giving 
effect to the reorganization and 
liquidation, show extent to which cap- 
ital obligations will be reduced: 





ASSETS 
Before After 
reorg. reorg. 
and accounts received, 

ONS DOME ve cccccscesnes $1,930,653 $1,300,668 
Inventories ........ ios : 2,979, 069 1,498, 753 
Prepaid interest and insur- 

OE. iiiceubastwensrenneses ene 69,591 
M llaneous investments... 94, 900 
Plant, less depreciation..... 11, 003, 455 
I int on 1933 notes 190,810 = .ceoce 

OEWE vcvceceddcndaesecters aha 

BOkE.  ccncdéhbyssabes deveseses 1,144,008 

FORME vc udvecencc0dssasees $26,112,859 $13,967,367 

LIABILITIES 
Before After 
reorg. reorg 
Notes payable, unsecured.... $5,090,000 $300, 000 
Notes payable, secured by 

Tucapau stock OF ciciatare 1, 000, 000 
Notes payable, secured by 

WURDEN ra s5550dade vensscdxees 228, 904 128, 000 
A ints payable and ac- 

a a ‘ oe wiaaen 398,192 231, 281 
Special reserve for accrued 

interest ........ be teeencesesus a )=— (ss opeeee 
eee 2 er ae | Seaeee 
SOUGG: Ei kaa cakbcexeccrs 3,524,500 3,524,500 





Net Income October, 1927, to June 30, 





Stark Mills preferred stock 3,000, 000 
Prior preferred stock.... . 4,000, 000 

Preferred stock..... . 5,000,000 d 

New 5% notes of 1933.. 2,369, 400 

PN ani cccatdcsvecaed cacns 7, 423,186 

WEE» wicccnecbavesesencenss $26,112,859 $13,967,367 

* Surplus, represents 203,442 no-par common 


shares before reorganization, and 33,720 new prior 


preferred shares, 62,500 new preferred shares and | 


59,530 new common shares, all of no-par value, 
after reorganization. 


“In the capital readjustment the New 
England Southern Mills securities 
will be affected as follows: The 1933 
notes remain undisturbed; the bank 
loans and 1929 notes will be ex- 
changed, on basis of each $1000, for 
$150 in cash, $350 in new 5° 
of 1933, interest upon which may be 
paid in scrip, and five shares of new 
prior preferred; present prior pre- 
ferred will be exchanged share for 
share for new preferred; »resent pre- 
ferred will be exchanged share for 
share for new common; each 100 
shares of present common will receive 
one share of new common; and each 
share of present Stark Mills preferred 
will receive 34 share of new New 
England Southern Mills preferred 
and 14 share of new common. 

“New England Southern Mills will 
have net working capital of $2,209,731 
aiter the reorganization, as against a 
working capital deficit of $2,032,283 
at present. As to its physical assets, 
it will retain its two best plants, hav- 
ing 208,260 spindles, and producing 
print cloths, sheetings, crash, tobacco 
cloths and other gray goods, and will 
sell plants having 124,612 spindles, 
recently impossible of profitable oper- 
ation.” 


© notes 


E. F. Greene Leaves Pacific 
(Continued from page 33) 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
the Nvanza Mills, and the Cabot Mfg. 

Co. 

Mr. Greene was president of the 
board of trustees of Wellesley Col- 
lege from 1916 to 1927. He is at 
present a trustee of Brown Univer- 
sity and the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


Financial Progress 


The following statistics show the | 


financial development of the Pacific 
Mills during Mr. Greene’s term of 
office as treasurer: 


1928, after depreciation 


and all other charges but before Federal Income and Excess 


Profits Taxes 


NCE HRMOINIE? 55 cass cc i eieeae as 
ash Dividends paid 


Cy 


( 


K<- SR VRS OUI ion este se ace 


Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes paid during period.. 


ee 


$50,202 , 569.86 
12,355 ,396.32 





$37 ,847 ,173.54 
25,367 528.50 
29 ,000 , 000.00 





luring the period $8,000,000 (par value) of stock was sold, netting the company 


approximately $10,500,000. 


This was the only additional capital paid into the 


corporation since 1907. 
Per Per Stock 

Year Net Sales Cent Capital Stock Dividends Cent Dividends 
| $4,819,780 6 on $3,000,000 $180,000.00 

BGO 13,612,791 12 on = 3,000,000 360,000.00 

iQ) «ae 15,464,603 16 0n 3,000,000 480,000.00 

al ois 15,702,207 12 0n 3,000,000 360,000.00 

1911** . 9,307,850 120n 3,000,000 380,000.00 

2 » donee 14,926,030 8 on 3,000,000 240,000.00 200 $6,000,000 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Universal 
High-Speed Warping 


1/2023 


REDUCTION 
IN LABOR COST 


HIS installation of four Universal 

High-Speed Warping Units, in con- 

junction with 672 No. 60 G F Uni- 
versal High-Speed Coning Spindles, has 
replaced 17 slow-speed warping units and 
1350 spooler spindles in a_ well-known 
southern mill. 


A one-half to two-thirds reduction in 
labor costs on warping and creeling is 
directly attributed to this change. 


We would appreciate the opportunity to 
study your winding problems and advise 
you as to what savings can be effected in 
your mill through Universal High-Speed 
Winding Equipment. 


See cise 
——CATALOG—— 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 


(CI 


CCC 


GCG 


K ( 

















Unwinds - - sews - -measures --rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth into | 
rolls of any size you desire. | 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures the length of the 
roll and also can be equipped 
with an inspecting board for 
rapid inspecting if required. 
The No. 4 Machine makes 
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RROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 


Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





an ideal hard roll for shears, 
brushing machines, for ship- MERROW oon See —— 


ments to the bleachery, etc., REG. TRADE MARK 


keeping the cloth clean and —— CATALOG—— 
eeie ca ee cella THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
with either Dinsmore * or 14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


g-nuine Singer type sewing 
head, and can also be direct 
connected moter driven if 











desired. Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show- 
ing the complete Dinsmore 


line. Send for it! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Salem, Mass. 
——CATALOG—— 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO, 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue | 
NEW YORK | 


Established over 85 Years 






TN atural Daylight | 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street | 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


Le 





What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH oavticur’ 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
| TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, -INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Talbot Mills | "over Service 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
BONE DRY 
DSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc | 
Suitings Uniform Cloths | 

Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 
1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 









J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


Established 1891 











25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Do you read the 











Textile Clearing House | Dic A L¥o 
Broadcloths Suedes | PATENT OFFICE 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston | 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. | BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
Commission Merchants 50 to 300 American Water Softener Co 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK With or without 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY icnemne did 


Size to suit your 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. | 4 wae Dunning & Boschert 


work 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | || Que gy Press. In 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission ss 388 West Water St. 
Corvespondance Soticited | 


every week? 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 





LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 





















Telephone Main 3593 _ Established 1854 |} 
CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT i} 
PATENTS } 

Old South Building, Boston ' 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrignts | 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions | 








SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Capital 


Year Net Sales % Stock Dividends % 
1913 13.570.853 3 on 9,000 , 000 270.000, 00 
3 on 12,000.000 36) 000 . 00 
1914 13,529 .437 6 on 12,000,000 720.000 .00 
1915 18.678 .589 6 on 12,000,000 720.000. 00 
1916 28,274,759 8 on 12.000.000 960 . O00... 00 
1917 36.941 .445 4 on 12,000,000 480 000.00 2 
5 on 15,000,000 750.000 .00 
1918 57,044,065 20 on 15,000,000 3,000.000.00 
1919 44.702.314 ll on 15.000.000 — 1.650.000.00 
1920 66.078.797. 17 on 20.000.000 *x3.377.528.50 
1921 43.352 .894 12 on 20,000.000 = 2.400, 000.00 
1922 27, 695, 284 12 on 20.000.000 2.400.000 00 100 
1923 44,810, 158 6 on 40,000,000 — 2.400.000.00 
1924 39 683.113 6 on 40.000.000 = 2.400, 000.00 
1925 52.740.932 3% on 40.000.000 1.500, 000.00 
19260 44.760.811 
1927 44.088 .358 
1028*** 20,872,057 
$870 £463,127 $25 .367 «528.50 


Six months to April 30, 
Kight months only as year was changed from 


** Six months to June 30, 


1908. 
\pril 30 to Dee 
1928, 


*x Odd amount due to payments on fractional shares 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 


\SSETS 
Current 


( Ictober 31, 1907 
Cash 


. $1,061 ,743.58 
3, 114, 586.91 
850 .000.00 


\ccounts receivable 
Notes receivable 

U. S. Government 
Inventory 


securities 


ae oh as ee 3.328.575 .92 


$8 .354.706.41 
Sundry securities bik a ha ates 34 { 
Insurance Premiums on Deposit, Mutual Companies 
Prepaid Items ........ She 7. 
Plant (less depreciation ) 500.000. 00 
| $8.854.706.41 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Deterred Credits ... BEE eee gases eral hing $14,531.93 
MRE MRIR, OPM RIN ia cg aly hs aca ee ack MsikediR 
\ccrued Interest ee Ae Mei 5 ae lec aN 
> Accrued Taxes, 6 months... 


$14.531.93 
rerms Notes (outstanding in hands of public).. obs cha se: 
(Capital Stock 3.000 .000.00 
Surplus and 


BRSOIOS., «... 5s. spat see oe atte aaa 5.840,174.48 


SS 854.706 4] 


STATISTICS 


Mlant Capital Expenditures to October 31. 1907. 


Plant Capital Expenditures October 31, 1907 to July 2, 1927. 
sre, Fant, WON 2. Ser 2 Gos cdoww av aden’ 
+ Plant expenditures during period include purchase of Mills at 
Dover, N. H. in 1909, at Columbia, S. C. in 1916, and con 


struction at Lyman, S. ( 
lawrence 
Dover 


. started in 1923 made up as follows 
$18 .624. 300.44 
3.248.747 .73 
5.119.769 _.08 


Columbia 


PME coor c ctor brah aint ots «eta atn eidaes 6.0H6.512.84 
$33 .039 330.09 
1907 
Veekly Working Hours, Lawrence.... 


Veekly 
Veekly 


Working 
W orking 


Hours, Dover 


Hours, Lyman... 


a. 
= Veekly Payroll sn (sd wees $419 487.25 
Kal Mumiper of Taployesin i oeces sisemc pes. ees 4, 939 
=, CECH ME 6 irene vei ehis hives cee: 68 
54 i! \pproximate square feet of floor space. 2.946.000 
i SN MER ck 5p See Tes ET ese ats hers ake ns es 176.960 
| RO) so ig). See ae ok oh sc za eae 5,945 
i GERRI: SHURUOURS 55) 05 Sie ouces sd pee een cee wes 53.064 
nts | VN NE 5. ioinass. a oe were ere oie ee 2.458 
ol CE NO Sos 5 on vcs kas sas eS Rae Aad 25 


TEXTILE 


Stock 
Dividends 


3.000.000 


20.000, OOO 


$29 .000 000 


June 30, 1928 


$3.411.190.7 


&. 004, 158 


2.500.000 
16.883 .254 
$30..798 .004 
61.650 
426.312 


115.700 
28.919 .074 


$60. 321.342 


$30.852 
$77 6225 
336.897 
ef xEt3 
$1 .072.189 
14.701 .000 
39 612.300 


4.935.852 


$60. 321.342 


SO .341 .401 


33, 039, 330 


$39.380.731 


75 


SO 


OO 
40 


01 
OO 


15 
9] 
74 
61 
OU 
OO 

42 


03 


ov 
QY 


69 


S200 .000.00 
10, 800 


189 


8.232.840 
346.752 
11.455 

98 .912 
3.803 


51 


WORLD 
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The 1928 


American Directory of the 
KNITTING TRADE 


(Red Book) 
will contain the following new features: 


473 Chain Shoe Retailers operating three 
or more stores 


577 Dry Goods and Department Chain 


Stores operating three or more stores 


737 Men’s Furnishing and Apparel Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


11 Sporting Goods Chain Stores operating 
three or more stores 


In addition, the regular standardized sections 
of the directory will be corrected and brought 
up to date, consisting of: Full report of every 
knitting mill; Classified lists of knitting 
mills; Woven cotton underwear manufac- 
turers; Mill selling agents; Knitting yarn 
spinners; Knit goods dyers and finishers; 
Jobbers and buyers of knit goods; Retailers; 
Exporters. 


Your old directory will be out of date. 
Order new 1928 edition now. It will be 


sent to you as soon as it comes off the press, 
about Sept. 1. 


2A4GDON, Lorp & NAGLE Co. 
34 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me a 1928 Knit Goods Directory (Red Book) 
as soon as it is ready. 


Enclosed is $2.00. 
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J. H. SEPARK J. L. GRA 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Johnston Mills Company | zz 


Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


MERCERIZED YARNS satemaidomes sco. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 


“Direct to Consumer” 


SINGLES sa product of The Elmore Co. Gastonia, North Carolina 

PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. Spinners of Fine 

These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, C tt Y 

possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. O on ar ns 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile cial ial Geese 


Centres for quick delivery. Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS | soto 120. oy fox 


CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from THREAD PURPOSES 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, are 2 

ss é = We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure | Snetere aeRO See eee Se verwe. 





minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


Problems of 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 


Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the troubles of other full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Plaiting and Splicing 
Yarns. It can help you. 


Quick Service — Prompt Deliveries 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


Special Full Fashioned Quality 90s/2—100s/2—120s/2 
MERCERIZED — NATURAL OR TINTED 


The Dixie Mercerizing | 
Company’s Trade Mark has Forrest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
come to represent the best in SALES OFFICE 
mercerized yarns to knitters and FORREST BROS. | , 
; 119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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COTTON YARNS "i 


Boger & Crawford Studying 
Power Costs in South 

LincoLtnTon, N. C.—Officials of the 
Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills 
here, which spin high grade combed 
peeler yarns for mercerizing purposes, 
main office and mercerizing plant of 
Boger & Crawtord being located in 
Philadelphia, Pa., announce they have 
engaged the services of Thomas Mur- 
ray, Inc., engineers, New York, to 
make a complete survey of conditions 
at their local mill with the intent of 
obtaining accurate data and informa- 
tion whether it will be advisable and 
profitable for Boger & Crawford to 
install their own power plant at the 
local mill. Should this firm of engi- 
neers find they can supply the mill 
with power at a lower rate than they 
are now paying, officers of the com- 
pany state they will go ahead imme- 
diately with the construction of one 
of the most modern and_ efficient 
power plants in the South. The 
Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills are 
now using power supplied by outside 
sources, 

Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
shut down its cotton division on Aug. 18 


until Sept. 4 for vacations. The woolen 











Firm Spot Yarn Situation 





Higher Prices for Nearby 
Delivery Than for Futures 


Philadelphia. 

HERE is a fair interest in yarns 

for nearby delivery and _ prices 
quoted by spinners are considerably 
higher for prompt shipments than 
when late September or October de- 
livery is wanted by the manufacturer. 
This is the outstanding feature of the 
market at present and the trend in this 
direction, of spinners’ and dealers’ 
stocks to decrease, is more pronounced 
than at any time this year. Spinners 
and dealers of both carded and combed 
yarns, more particularly the former, 
state that present stocks are small and 
in certain counts non-existent, dealers, 
for example, being able to obtain a 
fair premium for spot yarn in 20s-2 
warps of ordinary descriptions. Sales 
of 20s-2 warps of ordinary grade have 
been reported at 35'%c this week while 
their ideas on this count 
livery are at least a cent under this 


for late de- 


price. 
Little Forward Buying 


manufacturers at this time as the bulk 
of inquiries coming into the market 
are for yarns to be delivered within 
the next few*weeks, from buyers who 
are interested in delivery to be made 
not later than the end of September, 
with the exception of knitters, several 
of whom are covering their needs un 
til the end of the vear. Sales during 
the last week have been fair with all 
trades, carded and combed moving in 
fair sized quantities. There has been 
a slight improvement in demand for 
combed yarns from weavers and from 
mercerizers. Dealers state specifica 
tions on old contracts are coming in 
larger volume than for a number otf 
weeks. Large sales have been con 
spicuous by their absence but the total 
volume of will 
fair month should activity continue 
during the balance of the month at the 


same rate, improvement in sales hav- 


business represent a 


ing been apparent with local dealers 
since the middle of July 


ous although at no time during this 
period has there been any excitement 
in the market, buying being of a steady 
nature for yarns to be delivered as 
quickly as possible. As a result of this 
call for prompt shipments dealers’ and 
spinners’ stocks have become consid- 
erably smaller, resulting in the present 
situation in the market, 
able to command a higher price for 
immediate delivery than when a buyer 
is interested in shipments to be made 
several months ahead. It should not 
be assumed f this that manufac- 


dealers being 


from 
turers are finding it difficult as yet to 
obtain varn when needed but it is true 
to do this they must pay more money 
this 
carefully studied by manufacturers as 


For reason the trend is being 
few are interested in future delivery 
and they are wondering if this stock 
situation is to become firmer or easiet 
during the coming weeks. 
Spinners’ Position Better 

Demand for and 

livery has placed spinners in a more 


spot prompt de 


independent position than they have 
occupied for several months. Thei 
stocks have been held down to reason 


able limits by this demand 
addition 


been operating on reduced operation 


persistent 


and in many spinners have 





division is expected to close the week of This tendency of spot yarns to Since that time trading has been schedules, refusing to make stocks 
\ug. 27 for the same purpose. strengthen is especially important to better than for several months prey when demand from manutacturers was 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Douhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 12s NI 30s 18 1 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 14s ) 38s 0 
4s to Ss 81 3114 2s . 5 be 341, }ts so fi}s 2 
Os 32 —-32 24s im i Iss 1) 50s 56 7 
28 22 —R914 268 ; 37 20s iy 0s Hi) 2 
ts MOI BORE il owas Seccas Sans. 39 248 4 4570s wo 7 
lés . we oe. MOR... bc occ cies 1 $51. 28s .. 1614—47 SUs Sv) SO 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
5-9 3] 1-39 —a ..37%4—33 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
LOs-2 32 321, 30s-2 3s! 268-2 60 61 80s-2 . 1 06—1 09 
[28-2 — —$3 362-2 14 30s-2 61 —62 Singles 
re 3314—34 {03-2 iti 17 363-2 64 66 Peas xin ineadpubedinn 4685-0.0s — —80 
Ilts-2 — —34 40s-2 High Breakage 5] alte {0s-2 66 —6HS MRM ahs ivieasigesea beacses — —S85 
20s-2 35 eee: 08 56 57 458-2 7l —73 GOO a dv eaee ewe weene sane — —90 
24s-2 3614—37 60s-2 ... iS 50s-2 73 76 NN. bb ie awe erereecrd es alaacsi wa — —!)] 3 
: 60s-2 ...... 82 —85 70s 1 03 
Single W oon “ z 
See es 36 —36% iVe-2 al es L 48 
ise Rachels akan cde 3214 ; 9 ee ee BT s7% Peeler—(Super Quality) 
eae nase Stas oe a AEN ee Single Cones 
Me oe ps a a acs 3414—35 een ree . ae Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Ne ea 108 ........36 —37 48 —49 268 ........ 42 —43 55 —56 
et te M3. e402 161 7 l4s ........37 —38 19 —50 ee 43 —44 57 —60 
See eS ae 38 381, 16s ........37144—38 50 —5l  iviraisions 47 —48 60 —63 
mae oe ee ae eee tee he i 18s ........38 —39 51 —52 40s 52 —55 62 —65 
See Re ee PEs ° Ph iA Ase A ae ee 20s ........38%—39% 52 —53 10s —_ — 70 —T75 
PEGG cai Sion i pada =< 3 rdinary ply, i ’ Ps pi ; g 
oo ee eee pene oe 2s ........41 —42 66 —65 Os .......— — 75 —80 
205-2 armas eee - 63 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 29; white, 31. Ne i ee. 51 —53 403-2 .62 —67 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) BE oisdccisnsassenaeel 53 —55 508-2 ee 
SS eee ee ence eee eens elie 2 ae <2 = 34% er ee es eee 75 —80 
10s Tiree ctr rer Tees —_— —3l 248 Sade eePaerese nese 351o “30 MR ee 56 —58 eS i Fe we eet OE 85 —90 
Se Gauaxrsaeaes ete een — —31% 26s terete teen eee eees —3TI4 DOE ccsrveswecssncscedcle =e EE tna han siridexes 1 0v—1 05 
RRR dirs Petre ack ier es Aare ancien - —32 re — —38 E ; 
RRsat — —32% 30s regular.......... _.381%4—39 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
UE Dh ain tarlaala ce ate ects — —33 30s extra quality.... 39 40 Peeler elarides 
WPS far iiednixep cane 33%—34 40s seceees— —46% Average Best Average Bow 
eat |) Seer 8 etic ye x _ - | ee ....dd—56 61—62 86 91 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 30s 5 58—59  64—65 89 94 
Warps, Skeins and Cones Bho 4062s ..60—61 66—67 91 96 
20-2 ...44 —45 UE Pere eg ga gia 56 —58 40s : 65—66 706-71 95 1 00 
308-2 aus toasted sla ca eeiniacranr is ate 47 —418 60s-2 .60 —§2 a ont) 75—76 1 00 1 05 
SePe voseucete ste cases 50 —52 eh er re cae +o 70 75 WN bs. wasp et ..19—76 80-81 1 05 1 10 
COGS chests s erect: 52 —54 O008- .<.. 80 —S5 ee ......-85—86 90—91 1 15 1 20 


noted, 


ee 


For staple cotton prices, 





Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Aug. 22. They do not cover lower or 


For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 89. see page 91. 


higher qualities unless specifically 


ee 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


less active than at present and as a re- 
sult manufacturers are finding it more 
difficult to hammer prices down than 
after previous periods of dullness when 
spinners continued to spin for stock. 
There are weak spots in the local mar- 
ket, many dealers complaining of ex- 
ceptionally low prices being quoted by 
competitors and there’ have’ been re- 
ports of sales of 20s-2 warps of ordi- 
nary quality as low as 34%c this week 
but these are infrequent, the average 
selling price for this count being 35c. 

Spinners in most instances 
quoting 20s-2 warps of this type at 
35%4c to 36c; sales of 30s-2 


were 


warps of 
ordinary quality have been reported 
at 38¢ and 38!4c; while plush quali- 
ties, which are moving in small to 
medium sized amounts, are quoted at 
yoc for 30s-2 and 36M%c to 37%c for 
20s-2. As recent months have proven 
the only alternative for spinners when 
demand for small is 
curtailment of production particularly 
under present 


yarns becomes 


conditions. 
small 


selling 

demand 
manufacturers there 
eral speculative selling-houses who at 
just such times would come into the 
market, placing several million pounds 
of business with spinners at a time 
when manutacturers had entirely 
withdrawn the market. This 
has changed and speculative buying 
of importance is 
mainly 


Heretofore when Was 


from were sey 


from 


now 
because of its 


conspicuous 
absence and 
spinners are dependent on the manu- 
facturer to take his production or not. 
Curtailment Policy Adopted 
In view of this there is no other 
course for spinners to pursue with 
safety except to curtail production 
during periods of dullness to fit cur- 
rent demand. Spinning of yarns for 
stock as has been proven in a ma- 
jority of only results in 
further losses for spinners, reducing 


instances 


their margins to excessively small 
levels. This slack in years past was 


frequently taken up by speculative 
huying on account of selling houses 
who felt that there was an opportunity 
tor profit in an increase in yarn prices 
during the next few months. 
Spinners’ margins have been 
widened to some extent during the 
last month mainly because there were 
no excessive accumulations in dealers’ 
hands to weaken the situation 
manufacturing demand 
has been evident 
month, 


when 
improved as 
during the last 
Whether this improvement in 
spinners’ margins will again result in 
overproduction remains for the com- 
ing weeks to decide, there still being 
room, however, for considerable 
provement in this regard. 


Los Angeles Silk Agent Moves 
to Larger Quarters 

los ANGELES, CaLir.—I. W. Hor- 
1, representing the J. H. Frederick 
silk Mills, of New York, and the 
James G. Johnson & Co. has moved 
1 the Transportation building, 
Where he has carried stock for the 
las! two years, to more commodious 
quarters in the Maxwell building, 819 
ee street. 


im- 


Unsettled Yarn Market 


Restricted Business Only Curtail- 
ment of Production 
BOSTON.—The raw material situa- 
tion seems at this time just as much 
if not more of a factor than actual 
supply and demand in the yarn mar 


ket. There is general belief that cot- 
ton will be lower and this tends to 
restrict business very considerably 


particularly as spinners express them 
selves as moderately bullish and are 
No 


count 


not inclined to make concessions. 
large business is seen in any 

either combed or carded and the in 
terest, such as it is, 
upon the 
weaving yarns. 
are 


centered 
medium count 
Fine combed yarns 
Stocks of yarns in 
the hands of spinners is said to be 
small, but there is little difficulty in 
securing fairly prompt shipments from 
the mills. The general price level is 
practically where it was a week ago. 

The yarn market in general is not 
quite so unsettled as a week ago but 
the industry is probably more dis- 
turbed by the crop situation. A basis 
of approximately 37c¢ has been estab 


/ 


seems 
coarse and 


very slow. 


Low 
bids continue to be made for restricted 


lished for 2-20s carded warps. 


quantities of many counts of carded 
varns. Further curtailment is taking 
place in the spinning industry accord- 
ing to current reports. Although pro 
duction was at the low point of the 
year in July it seems well above cur- 
rent absorption by manufacturers. Ac- 
the cotton in- 
dustry for July, based on a single shift 
day of 8.83 hours, was 79.8% as com- 
pared with 88.3% for June. Con- 
sumption of cotton in July was at the 
low point since September, 1924. 


tive machine hours in 


Duplan Corp. Absorbs Dor- 
ranceton 

“The Dorranceton Silk Works of 
Kingston, Pa., from which J. H. Grit 
man has just resigned as president, is 
about to be merged into the general 
interests of the Duplan Silk Corp.,” 
said A. R. Salembier, treasurer of the 
parent organization, “and the appoint 
ment of a successor is not necessary. 
A similar move was made last August 
by the corporation, at which time the 
Dorranceton Silk Works of Wilming- 
ton, Del., was likewise absorbed. 

“With this move accomplished our 
establishment will consist of two func- 
tioning units: the Duplan Silk Corp. 
and the 135 Madison Corp., the hold- 
ing company of the three buildings on 


Madison avenue now housing the 
Duplan selling interests. 
“The Guarantee Silk Co. of Nanti- 


coke, Pa., of which Mr. Gritman had 
acted as manager, is simply an operat- 
ing branch of our establishment.” 
The plans of Mr. Gritman are not 
known at present, as he is now on a 


fishing trip in Canada. Before his 
association of six years with the 
Duplan interests Mr. Gritman was 
connected with the Klots Throwing 


Co. for 24 years. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, tn. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 


Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 









180-162 SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R.1I. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
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ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
zZ Combed Peeler Yarns’ Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80's 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
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asaeaemans Henderson - Harriet 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE C QO {to n Mills 


40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Selling Agents for HENDERSON, N. “eel 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
I —— 





Hich Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


F itchburg Yarn Company New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 
Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and Cones & Skeins 
Sakelarides Cotton 8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 


Tubes & Warps 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


in Single and Ply 


Direct Representation 


American Yarn & Processing Co. SELLING OFFICES 
Sing , Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns N. C. 17 E. dona St ee a 
eenend a Layee 9905 Murray Hill 0614 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Flint Official States Yarn Merger 
Efforts Still Persist 

Reports and counter-reports regard- 
ing the cotton yarn mill merger which 
has been planned by Flint & Co. have 
lately been current. From the South 
have come reports that the merger 
is a dead issue and that individual 
spinners have been trying to gather 
together local groups to effect small 
local mergers in an effort to gain some 
of the advantages they have seen in 
the larger picture. 

An official of Flint & Co. has this 
week been quoted as stating: “Prep- 
arations for the merger are going 
forward as before. While there is 
nothing new that can be announced 
just now regarding final consumma- 
tion of the merger, it is sufficient to 
say that it is assured, with no change 
in the plans previously announced.” 


Dull Week in Yarns at Chatta- 
nooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
varn market passed through another 
dull week during the period ending 
Aug. 18. There were no price changes 
to encourage buying or to stimulate 
interest in any of the yarns. Even 
silk continued at about the level for 
the previous week, Double Extra be- 
ing quoted at prices ranging from 
$5.45 to $5.50 per Ib. 

In the mercerized fields, 60s-2 were 
being quoted at 82c with 20s-2 at 58c 
and 8os-2 at $1.06, according to fig- 
ures by a leading local broker. Carded 
cones were quiet with ros listed at 
31% to 32%c and 20s 34% to 35¢. 
Combed singles were being quoted at 
41 to 42c for 18s and 73 to 74¢ 
for 70s. 


Standard - Coosa - Thatcher to 


Build Community Building at 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has awarded con- 
tract for erection of a modern new 
community building at its Piedmont, 
Ala., property, according to announce- 
ment by H. S. Thatcher, treasurer of 
the company. Mr. Thatcher stated 
that the contract went to a Piedmont 
builder and that the building will rep- 
resent an investment of about $40,000. 

The community building will be of 

odern brick construction and one of 
the main features will be a large 
gymnasium. which will be so fitted that 
it can be used as an auditorium also. 
Other features will include club rooms, 
locker rooms, etc. The building was 
designed by W. H. Sears, Chattanooga 

rchitect, and construction will start 
hortly. 


Ala. Polytechnic — Expands 
Chemical and Textile Facilities 

\uBURN, Ata.—Trustees of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute here, 
ot which Dr. Bradford Knapp is 
president, has authorized the purchase 
of private property in the confines of 


the college campus, for the erection 
of a number of buildings, including a 
$750,000 chemistry building, which 
will be erected first. 

Other structures for which plans 
have been ordered, include an audi- 
torium and administration building 
and a building for textile engineering. 


The architects are Warren, Knight 


& Davis, of Birmingham. Olmstead 
of Brookline, Mass., is the landscape 
architect. 


Study of Effect of Picking and 


Snapping Cotton on Its Qualities 


A preliminary report entitled, 
“Effects of Methods of Harvesting 
and Weather Exposure on Spinning 
Quality of Cotton (Texas and Okla- 
homa Crop of 1926),” by H. H. 
Willis, Senior Cotton Technologist of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, has 
been issued. 

The tests described in the bulletin 
are comparative studies of methods of 
picking and snapping as reflected in 
grade, waste and spinning quality. 
Also the weather element and time 
in gathering crop were studied. In 
general the results indicate that there 
is no appreciable difference between 
picked and snapped cotton in strength 
or uniformity of yarn, but that 
snapped cotton because of presence of 
more trash is usually graded lower 
than corresponding picked cotton. 





Obituary | 





William Hodge Coats 


William Hodge Coats, chairman of J. 
& P. Coats, thread manufacturers, died 
in London, Eng., on Aug. 21. He was 
the only surviving son of the late Archi- 
bald Coats, first chairman of the com- 
pany. He was reckoned a millionaire 
in English pounds. He was the twelfth 
man of that wealth in the family since 
the business was started in a small way 
104 years ago. The Coats thread indus- 
try was begun humbly by James Coats 
with one twelve-horsepower engine at 
Ferguslie, Scotland, but its factories 
eventually spread over Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada. The control 
of the industry, however, always re- 
mained with the Coats family. William 
Hodge Coats. was born in Glasgow in 


1866, and learned the thread industrv | 


from the ground up. He was educated 
at Marlboro College, and had traveled 
extensively. Mr. Coats was active in 
civic affairs, serving at Deputy Lieuten- 
ant and Justice of the Peace in Ren- 
frew. 


in Glasgow. He had no children. 


Frank F. Pels 
Frank F. Pels, head of the firm bear- 


ing his name, dealers in thrown and arti- 
ficial silks, died suddenly on Aug. 16 of 
a cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 53. 
The Frank F. Pels Co. office in New 
York, was closed at the time of the 
funeral. 


He was also Justice of the Peace | 
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Uniform Soft Feeling 
Cotton Knit Underwear 


Judging from the recent sales of 
Cannon Underwear Yarns—cot- 
ton knit underwear is far from 
being passé. It stands to reason 
that nothing can quite replace 
cotton here. Its absorption, its 
coolness, and its absolute cleanli- 
ness always will insure an active 
market for this class of garments. 


The name “Cannon” stands for 
high-quality underwear yarns. 
Knitters who are keen to reduce 
production costs and at the same 
time produce a knit product of 
ready sales appeal make up the 
Cannon clientele. 


A complete range of counts and 
put ups are available for your 
needs. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Our Specialty— Someecd 
SINGLE Mercerized Mayeact Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





= = ZZ F 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST VT 
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of f 
Comparison bse 


In quality, uniformity and U CISTI 7 ss 
Knitting economy Standard- Ws 

Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- yr Try Us — Now 
ning and Mercerizing is an Wy 

ideal ‘‘standard of compar- 


WT 
y 


Summer time istryout time in many 
mills. New methods receive their 


ison.”’ Si baptism under fire. It is a reason- 
yay able and seasonable time to experi- 
STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. ment. Which leads us to suggest 


Chattanooga, Tenn. GA that atest job sent to Globe Dye 
Works might pointthe way to better 


Sal —Latay = ils ‘ x ? 
es Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia processing wmenalie. 


456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative aS i! GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal V/ , Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Sy » 


Standard 3 


\ = \ Frankford, ra 7 >» 
Mercerized Yarn 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Inactive Waste Market 


Lack of Steady Selling Basis— 
The Manchester Situation 
BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is in unsettled condition and 
awaiting further developments in the 
crop situation. As affecting the mat- 
ter of waste output and con- 
sumption it may be noted that the July 
cotton consumption of 438,743. bales 
was at the lowest point 
the low 
being in 


an 
cotton 


several 
consumption 
August, 1924, of 357,455 
Taking the average monthly 
consumption of 1926 as the base and 
equal to 100 then cotton consumption 
in January this year was 104 and 


for 


vears, previous 


bales. 


July 79. It is said in some sections 
of the market that the supply of 
threads and stuffing wastes is over- 


abundant and that any sales made are 
distmictly in favor of the buyer. Spin- 
nable materials are relatively firm but 
consumption is falling off. 


Dealers 


are groping around for a 
suitable and stable selling basis for 


the many specifications of material 
‘ handling but the price situa- 
raw still so very 
erratic that little real progress is be- 
ing made. 


they are 


tion in cotton is 


Peeler comber 
17-18¢ 


is approxi- 

and Sak. 
around 17¢ or slightly better. 
is a much lessened demand for 
noticeable. Bedding and wip- 
dull and prices are 
The accumulation of picker is 
said to be quite substantial 
most of it is held in strong hands. 
No settlement of the New Bedford 
strike now in its 18th week is in sight. 


lhe 


mately on a basis 
combet 
here 
strips 
Ing 


stocks are 


easy. 


though 


Manchester, England, market 


outinues 


quiet owing chiefly to the 
eli in cotton. Supplies of most 
qualities are ample. American strips 
are quoted 14-18 per Ib.; Egyptian 
strips 14/2c; smooth Upper 16! 
17 The best Sak. strips sell up 
to 21¢ per Ib. There is little demand 
lor sweepings which = are selling 
around goc per 1co Ibs. For Ameri- 


can card sweeps there is also a verv 
limited call on a 314-4! Manu 
quoted 
American 
with the 
best qualities of Egyptian up to 4%c 
Peruvian 
up to 


> basis. 
lacturers cop bottoms are 
14%2-15!2c. In flv waste 


takerin is quoted 114 to 2¢ 


strips are in 
11c per 


demand 
Ib. Prices on threads 
are depressed as there is quite a lack 

demand in the wiping waste section 


good 


of the market. 
Current Quotations 
ecter comber ..... ; 17 17 Woe. 
eeler stripes ...... = 16 Wie. 
Ss comber 4 caakene ROM ee. 
Choice Willowed fly. . eee 
‘ ice Willowed picker nl, He 
s strips ..... eae 16. Gn 
Linters (mill run) m1 6« 
3 olers (single) 11! 12 
White cop. 13 1l4e. 

Bliss Silk Throwing Co., Jessup, Pa. 
lt is reported that new interests have 
acouired control of this mill and have 


$50,000 of bonds to finance the pur 


chaise It is believed the new firm will 


employ several hundred operatives in the 
Ne tuture. 





New Paddinstlans 


in this column 
obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Books reviewed 
may be 








TEXTILE Microscopy, by L. G. Lawrie 
American agents, Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co., New York. 144 pages, 
7 x 10 ins. $6.50. 

At the outset it should be stated that 
this book does not consist principally 


of a series of photomicrographs of tex 
tile fibers, as might possibly be expected 
from the title. Rather it is a descrip 
tion of the microscope and an explana- 
tion of how it may be used to greatest 
advantage in the textile industry. A 
large portion of the book is devoted to 
a study of the various parts of the micro- 
explaining their construction and 
and including the various ac- 
cessories required for illumination, filter- 
ing light, ete. 


scope, 


use, also 


The various types of microscope 
suitable for various kinds of textile 
work are carefully discussed. If the 
microscope is to be used only for such 
work as routine identification of fibers, 
a simple “student's stand’’ is all that is 


investigating changes in 
damages by 
better 
are 
nature of 
highest 


required. For 
fibers and the 
ing processes, 


manufactur 
and more elaborate 
microscopes For 
in the 
of the 
designed 
employed. 

\ chapter 
of magni 
the 


required anything 


research a microscope 


class and especially 


should be 


one 
for research work 
is devoted to determination 
ication and to micrometry, or 
measurement of the 
objects examined. \nother 
the reproduction of 
form of both 

Considerable 


exact size of 
dis 
observations 
and 


is devoted 


chapter 
cusses 
in the 


sketches. 


photographs 


space 


to a discussion of dehydrating, fixing, 
and clearing agents, as well as mount 
ing media and cements for sealing the 


preparation, adhesives for the 


agents, 


attaching 
slide, bleaching 


materials, 


specimens to the 
embedding 


agents. 


and swelling 


The author states that the art of 
staining objects to be examined under 
the microscope in order that component 
parts may be distinguished from each 
other and that the effect of certain 
treatments may be observed, has been 
neglected to a certain extent by the tex 
tile microscopist. He explains how cer 
tain stains can be used to considerable 
advantage on textile fibers. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to dehydrat 
ing, clearing, mounting, and sectionizing 


the fibers. 
The book is 


and 
micré Scie ype 


valuable in its clear 
complete explanation of the 
for the novice, and 
tend the use of this 
search. There are 
distributed 


should 

valuable 
many 

throughout 
which not used to 
they should be, 
understanding of 
not 


help to ex 
aid to re 
mucroscopes 
industry 
extent that 
thorough 


the 
the 

because a 
their manipulation is 
their owners. It is 
not infrequent that in some mill labora 
tories the purpose of 
and 


are 


possessed by 
certain microscopic 


parts accessories is not known 


Ferguson & Co., Central Falls, R. I. 
Maurice A. Craven, a partner in Fergu- 
son & Co., has purchased his partner’s 
interest and is continuing the 
under the name of Maurice 

& Co. at the same address, 37 


business 
A. Craven 
Earle St 
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sme es COMPANY 





BOSTON, MASS. 





















L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


LINN MILLS — CORRIHER MILLS 
Double Carded Comed Peeler 


12s to 3cs 30s to 40s Single and Ply 











MONUMENT MILLS, 


HIGH GRADE 
On Beams, 


Housatonic, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS, White, Bleached 
Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins Chain Warps 


ra ‘or Yoolen J} 8 WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °*", Joes: | ‘Sinecr 


Colors, 
and 
















ante Hee egy nt 


mais WHIT E KNITTI ING Y guara N on CONES 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 

















INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK" 











O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np Numer 


AND NUMBERS 















JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


(RRR ce 

732.3. BR: MONTGOMERY CO. Sl 
Give the high 

MERCERIZEN Sl 


NOVELTY YAFNS force Ont’ Cotton. COTTON WARPS 2"._,Beams, Jacks, 


Spirals in Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


CHICAGO 





























WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Mercerized 


COTTON 


Evenly 


Counts—I16s-2 to 120s-2 


Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 
COTTON YARNS 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga StasperGie, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD ALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. aking Bldg. 





DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine “°¢'o", .\°"na"tombed 
SELL DIRECT 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 






August 25, 1928 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 


MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 


BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 


Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
AND DYE Specialty. 





We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 





Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
GREY a. PROCESSED 

Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Y 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your 2s 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 





SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. lL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





. T. 1 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of ait kinds of 


Spring — a 


ORS Ae 
| 135 S. 2nd St, Philadelphia }} 
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Cotton Market Uncertain 





Doubt Whether Deterioration 
August 


Is Above 


action of the cotton market 

during this week has again re- 
flected uncertainty as to the showing 
of the end-August or Sept. 1 condition 


crop report. Advices reaching 
here from the South have left little 


doubt that the has been de- 
teriorating during the last two weeks. 
But it is difficult, indeed, to form a 
definite opinion as to whether this 
deterioration has been greater or less 
than that allowed for in the Govern- 
ment’s Aug. I indication of 
14,291,000 bales. The latter is known 
to have allowed for the average 
deterioration in condition during 
August, and to have made some extra 
tor boll weevil damage 
balance of the season. 
Deterioration, of course, is the rule 
during August, as indicated by the 
fact that the calculated average con- 
dition as of Sept. 1 for ten years is 
about 11 points below the average as 
of Aug. 1. There is no way of know- 
ing whether the unfavorable reports 
recently reaching the trade indicate as 
great a falling off as this or not, nor 
is it possible to whether the 
apparently authentic reports of in- 
boll weevil infestation and 
damage actually justify the allowances 
made for that factor in the Aug. 1 
report 
It may be recalled that after the mar- 
ket’s first advance on the official crop 
figures as of Aug. 1, it declined into 
low ground for the movement on 
general that the 
Crop Reporting Board had made too 


crop 


cre Ip 


allowance 


during the 


say 


creasing 


new 


quite a conviction 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 





Closed For Week Closed Net 
Aug. 16 High Low Aug. 22 Change 
August 18.97 18.97 18.32 18.74 —.23 
September 19.07 19.20 18.42 18.81 —.26 
tober 19.27 19.38 25 «18.93 —.3t 
Novem! 19.27 18.85 20 18.77 —.50 
December 19.27 19.47 8.23 18.80 —.47 
January 19.22 19.40 20 18.72 —.50 
February 19.25 19.25 8.56 18,68 —.57 
March 19.28 19.49 8.26 18.80 —.48 
April - 19:28 20.81 .61 18.82 —.49 
May 19.35 19.54 .33 18.83 —.52 
Jun 19.32 19.32 55 18.73 —.59 
sul ; 19.30 19.40 18.24 18.68 —.67 
e 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
B New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Aug. 17 19.100 8 a 
Saturday, Aug. 18.. 18. 85 18.65c 10.45d 
Monday, Aug. 20... 18. 85¢ 18.65¢ 10.434 
Tuesday, Aug. 21 19. 15¢ 18.94¢ 10.32d 
Wednesday. Aug. 22 19. 20 18.94¢ 10.42d 
Thursda Aug. 23 19. 00« 18.64¢ 10.60d 
° 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
x Aug. 22 week year 
ia 18.70 79, 989 168, 068 
_— BOR ores 18.94 108, 487 196,192 
peer 18.30 3,126 8,350 
ray 18.93 12,098 61, 367 
We StON cee eeseeee tees 16,094 17,528 
vi nee 7,038 2,676 
as sae ax 18.94 21,612 23, 949 
New k 19.20 41, 880 210,004 
Hou 18.65 136,040 260,563 
ne 18.19 13,394 28,385 
a. '. 18.55 65,042 65,679 
a 18.50 1,984 1,266 
ait rv aihtece 18.35 4,354 9,447 


Normal 


great an allowance for weevil damage 
which had not yet begun to appear 
in any serious way, and that the figures 
on Sept. 1 
increase in the indication. 


were likely to show an 
This sell 
ing, it may also be recalled, carried 
the market off to 18.11 for December 
contracts—approximately the 18c level 
—on August then the 
market has rallied on a growing un- 
certainty as to whether these more 
optimistic views of the crop outlook 
would be sustained by later advice. 
Reports from State entomologists have 
indicated increasing 
weevil in South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Texas, while there have been scat- 
tering reports:of a similar character 
from other sections of the belt. 


13. Since 


The Government’s next crop report | 
is scheduled for publication on Sept. | 


8 and will show the condition of the 
crop as of Sept. 1. 
the amount 
abandoned after 

The crop indi- 
may 


preliminary estimate of 
of cotton acreage 

July 1 will be given. 
cation of. Aug. 1, it 
was based on the acreage 
under cultivation as of July 1 less the 
ten-year average abandonment. 


be recalled, 


will be based upon the preliminary 
estimate of the acreage remaining. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations from the 
leading stock markets of the country 
with the usual comparison: 


Aug Aug Last 

Markets 15 22 Change year Sales 
Galveston 18.75 18.70 1,938 
New Orleans 18.94 18.94 , 1,471 
Mobile ....... 18.40 18.30 Tt 
Savannah .... 18.77 18.93 1¢ 21.02 
Norfolk .....-. 18.94 18.94 21.13 11 
New York.... 19.20 19.20 21.7 5,362 
Augusta 19.06 19.19 +-1 4 559 
Memphis 18.50 18.55 + 5 20.00 4,472 
St. Louis.. 18.50 19.50 20. 4 
Houston ...... 18.70 18.65 = § 21.40 30,131 | 
Dallas ....0.+. 148.90 18.16 5 20.55 33,548 











The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
BEF... corccceses OOF 1.00f 4f =. 86 
OGM. ... 00. oe 65 a 55¢ = =.75¢ =. 62 
GM. ...cccccese : -38t =. 40 
OM. ..05 . ‘ -26t 
sL. .34° 
L.M... 81° 
8.G. 1.48% 
Rimicdscseacens 2.93° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Racal 25° 35° 40" 95" 33° 
I iniean ‘50° 75 65° 50° “64° 
M.°*. oo. .ceeee. 2.98% 1.00% 1.95% (75° 111° 
8.L Me... 2.00% 1.50% 1.75% 138° 109° 
L.M.°°........... 2.75° 2.35° 2.50° 2.38° 242° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M............ 1.00% 1.00° 1.00% 75° 78° 
M080 222200011 1.75% 1198" 150° 1.50% 1.68° 
Mie. IIIT 81 75* 1.sne 2.35* 2.00" 3.38° 
BLUE STAINED 
1.75° 1.50% 1.50° 1.75° 1.48° 
2.25° 200° 2.25° 23.50° 2 10° | 
3.00° 2 50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.87°| 
*Off middling +On middling: . 


infestation of | 


In this report, a| 


reported | 


The | 
coming report as of Sept. 1, of course, 
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The Quissett 


Line 


Yarns of renowned Quissett Quality 
are available for the following: 


Underwear 
Hosiery 
‘Threads 
Weaving 
Insulating 
‘Tire Fabrics 
Lace Work 


Lace Curtains 
etc. 


SSS 


Available in counts from 3s to 120s, 
any twist and put up. 


Write for samples. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all! 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


WSs 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


SSS 












Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Ne Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
President Vice-Pres. & Treas. Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} 
Bs aureZo ] —_ SA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| a h e lp l n cotton : s y linporters and Manufacturers of 
scouring \f/ Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine 
ts mighty important that the scouring of your ¥ ty ; Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


PURITY PRODUCTS 


cotton warps and piece goods be up to snuff 

) . : is show i er- ° 
. Poor scouring is bound to show up its finger Si lieth Riles ‘cues deity nai 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
A 8 . ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
And that’s where Laurezol strides forward. It’s } 


prints in the bleaching or dyeing. . 


producing efficient, top-notch results day after 

day . . . for this modern scouring assistant is 

made scientifically. Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 

a deep- > “netrati one » even, solid if : 

a deep-rooted penetration ees em O1i¢ : Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 

colors. May we send you a sample? Write. 


In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. It insures 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 
Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. Y , SIZING OR FINISHING 


Incorporated that we cannot solve. 


WM. Il. BERTOLET & SONS 


Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets cose Fas 


Pitiedaiyhis, ‘Pe. Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


NEW VS. OLD ) Do You Want to SAVE 


; \ Labor, Freight and Time 
No PEN TILE manufacturer expects to compete with : in DESIZING? TeADe MARK 


modern production when equipped with obsolete machinery 


and out-of-date methods Then USE 


Neither can the best results in fine appearance, bright color, bb 994 
and superior texture be obtained without the use of the 


. Because 1 lb. of POLYZIME “P” equals 80 lbs. of 
Ghi O liquid, reducing freight and storage space. 6 lbs. of 
; POLYZIME “P” does the work of a heavy barrel 
OCTAVE of liquid weighing about 600 lbs. 
, ey Fi 

ed . Because being a dry, clean powder, it is indefinitely 
stable—always giving uniform results. 
Because POLYZIME “P” softens and spreads the 
motes, and stops spotty dyeing. 


\s a result, hundreds of textile mills are benefiting trom : . Because it will give the “feel” and evenness in dyeing 
the application of these alkalies, specially designed for definite you desire. 


These special purpose alka‘ies are the result of vears devoted 


to screntiti stud, of textile problems 


operations in the mill We invite your inquiries on different problems relating 


to the removal of any kind of sizing from your materials. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES NEWC’ YORK OFFICE 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. Southern Representative 
CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP. LTD. 
Manchester, England 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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) Cotton—Continued 


Trading Basis Uncertain 


Conflict of Opinion on Progress of 

Cotton Crop 
\lemMpuis, TENN., AvuG. 20.—Busi- 
ness passing between first hands and 
tton merchants continues wretchedly 
all, but mill inquiry is increasing 
nd some business seems to be pend- 
Shippers consider the basis 
somewhat below current 
levels, unsatisfactory and while some 


s iggested, 


ure pushing to book some forward 
orders, it is evident there will have to 
be some adjusting of price ideas on 
one side or the other, or on both 
sides, before much can be accom- 
{ plished. First hands appear uninter- 


ested in prevailing price levels; their 
indifference is influenced by numer- 
ous reports of crop deterioration, al- 
though opinion has seldom been worse 
mixed as to crop progress. This con- 
flict of opinion probably arises from 
the extremely spotted condition of the 
crop. 

The writer, during the week, made 
a trip through portions of northern 
Mississippi, including hill as well as 
delta sections. Weevils found 
in practically every field from the Ten- 
nessee line southward, but damage was 
negligible; weevils have been held in 
check by hot dry weather; they are 
increasing gradually, but not at an 
alarming rate; rainfall would proba- 
bly stimulate weevil activity but is 
hadly needed. The plant, owing to 
excessive moisture in June and poor 
tap-root, lacks vitality, is wilting and 
shedding squares, small bolls and fol- 
iage to an alarming extent. 
shedding is spotty, but deterioration 
on this account is large in the aggre- 


were 


Heavy 


gate. Cotton in hill sections traversed 


is as good as last year’s, perhaps a 


little better, but delta sections are 
much worse, owing to irregulat 
stands, the small size of the plant in 


many fields and excessive shedding in 


t 


spots It is generally conceded that 
the southern half of the Yazoo Basin 
is much better than the northern half, 


though deterioration is beginning in 


southern portions. There are excellent 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Aug. 18 Aug. 11 

1 irkets average 18.41 18.3 
M 18.20 18.2% 


Premium Staples 








Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
. 20% @21'2 
214,423 
24 24% 
. 
Current Sales 
For Prev Weel 
week week before 
M tota 5, 300 5, 808 5, 430 
F luded in total 5, 250 5, 808 
49,756 20, 729 24,352 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





For Last Year 
week year before 
eipts 965 
eipts 5, 580 
Aug. 1, net 1,934 
¥ 9, 
nee Aug 1 27, 423 
ck 67, 183 
for week 4,274 
tock in hands 
phis factors 12,053 20, 52¢ 47,000 
for week 6 4,672 1,624 2 in 








’ July 31 totaled 2,663,890 bales, includ- 
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most of the lands that 
were flooded last vear. 

The first new bale was received at 
Memphis on Aug. 15, eight days later 
than the average date; the first bale 
last vear was received July 25. The 
movement is not likely to begin be \ 
fore about the middle of September 
The week was unfavorably hot 
dry except in western Texas, 


prospects on 





and H II 
( Ykla 


Feel It.... 


homa, and the Atlantics: Georgia 

and the Carolinas were swept. by iN 

high winds and from four to six WH | { RUB your finished fabric between your fin- 
inches, nine inches in restricted | 


gers. Has it the smooth, downy feel that 
areas in Georgia, of rainfall; storm | | you are striving to impart? Or is it harsh, 
damage was considerable and weevil HHT | 
activity will probably be stimulated. HH HH | 
The local stock of unsold cotton has | | 
been reduced to 12,053 bales by minus | 


correction on actual account. 


crunchy to the touch? Perhaps the yarn you 
are using causes this unpleasant feel. 


May we help you in selecting the yarn that’s 
suited to the fabric you wish to produce? 
We’re well experienced at the job. Write us. 


Firm Staple Cotton Market 





Restricted Mill Buying Is in 


Evidence 


| NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


i Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 





Boston, 22.—Basis 


August quota- 
tions have shown moderate fluctuations 

















| ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
only during the week but in extra i - + + also dyed rayon 
staple cottons for forward shipment \ CONES COPS TUBES’  SKEINS WARPS 
there has been a stronger undertone. | ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Shippers, however are not offering i 
staples freely at the present time. Sales Offices 
The rather large carryover of staple Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 





M. A. Henderson 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HEL New York 
£ : The Manley-Johnson 


Rossville, Ga. Cosby & Thomas, 


Johnston Building 

















cottons has led to concessions on old 
crop lots which have been bought here 





























; a : = esas == Philadelphia, Pa. Corporation Reading, Pa. 
and there below new : o Op quotati ss ’ 2 Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz. 
There has been a fair demand for| @=====% 6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North Sth St. 


—————E== 
extra long 13/16 in. and up and tire 
manufacturers have been showing fur- 
ther interest in 


dling. 


short mid 
In general the demand during 
the week has been poor. Said a lead 
ing dealer “Mills are not buying much 
ahead at this time and the New Bed 
ford strike has killed the call for extra 
staple cottons.” 


strict low 








GOOD HEALTH 


Comfortable homes with sanitary surroundings, pure 
water piped usually to each residence from deep wells, 


Egyptian cottons show 
very little change for the week. 


Current Quotations 


\verage prices for Sept-Oct. shij equable climate the year round, and wholesome food 
msi e a See produced nearby, all promote good health in Georgia, 
lengths) are as follows: Alabama, and the Chattanooga District. The excel- 

ii " lent health conditions in this territory, served by the 
1 1/l¢ t 


Central of Georgia, mean less time lost from work 
nn by textile mill employes and fewer doctors’ bills, of 
, course. Along with very reasonable house rent and 
low fuel, food, and clothing costs, healthful surround- 
ings contribute to contentment. 


Basis on New York, Oct 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton, ¢c. i. f. Boston. for 


Sept.-Oct. shipment as — follows ‘ z p 

M | i ea # ; . Write for the facts about textile manufacturing con- 
Ae Sakelarides, 37 Pp yvec., facies ‘ : 

Medium Uppers, 26c off “%c Aug ditions in the territory served by the Central of 
Pas g. 

15. They report closing prices Aug Georgia. 

22 on the Alexandria exchange as 


follows: Nov. Sak. $36.38, up soc, Oct. 


Uppers $23.20, off 23¢, 


: J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


2.663.800 CENTRALOF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


1927-28 413 Liberty Street, West, 


lhis city con 


trom 


Galveston Ships 
Cotton Bales in 

(GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
tinues to hold its place as first cotton 
port of the Cotton exports 
from Galveston for the year ending 


Savannah, Georgia 


BS 


world. 


ing coastwise and foreign shipments, 
according to figures released by G. H. 
Brown, the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


secretary of 





ay 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ware YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


+ UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


ARERR TP IN SA 7S SE OT ES OT I 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun.Worsted Merino 


resentatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


BANDS 233 


CARD 
BRUSH 

cY — 
COM 


J & Levick +i Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the" “BEST BANDS” are mad 


Lawndale 
Band 
Works 


August 25, 19 


TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


co 


for rayon undergarments 


TUBING—ELAST iC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhe and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO, | 


TOR 
MAKERS — 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, | Silk, Woolen Weuned 
Knitting Mills 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for Weavers and Knitters 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 


GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


YARNS | 


FITCHBURG 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 


d KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yaros 


Ax 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


CARDED STOCK 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J J. 


Star Worsted Company 
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Irregular Market 


For Wool Tops 


Business at Price Concessions— 
Dealers’ Noil Stocks Increase, 
Mills Decrease 
BOSTON.— The top market is 
irregular as to price and the volume 


of business coming in is quite limited, 


most of it from consumers who have 
heen able to obtain price concessions. 
There is said to be a large volume of 
business pending at a price, a price 
which by the way is regarded very un- 
favorably by topmakers standing close 
to the wool situation and so refusing 
business’ offered on the 
sssumption that a decline in 
values is at hand. The late date of 
the worsted openings is likely to keep 
the topmaker in an uncertain position 
until the price level for next spring 
ind summer has been determined. 
Noil demand has been very slow 
partly because of high prices and 
partly because manufacturing opera- 
tions are quieting down. There is 
nowhere any weakening of values but 
few sales are made slightly below 
the high prices of the year, The out- 
put of choice fine noils particularly 
irom Australian wool is very limited. 


speculative 
wool 


Stocks of noils held by all dealers 
in the United States as of June 30 
totalled 2,889,000 Ibs. as compared 
with 2,305,000 Ibs. March 31, a gain 
of 584,000 Ibs. Manufacturers’ stocks 
m the other hand declined 456,000 Ibs. 
Irom 4,931,000 Ibs. March 31 to 
1.475,000 Ibs. June 30. Boston stocks 
ire still below Philadelphia holdings 
but during the quarter have increased 
.000 Ibs. Philadelphia stocks for 
the quarter made a gain of 241,000 lbs. 
‘he table herewith shows the situa- 
tion as related to the two cities: 


20 
4 


March 3i June 30 


Boston 


729,000 
1,445,000 


1,036,000 
1,686,000 


Vhiladelphia.. . 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 

BG « ates rene fe (64-66s) $1.42/1.43 
Half-blood .......(60-62s) 1.37/1.38 
High % blood....... (58s) 1.21/1.80 
Aver, % blood...... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low % blood...... eee a 1.17/1.18 
High 1, blood......-- (50s) 1.15/1.16 
NS We etd sec eRe clans a 1.10 
SOOM, Aas ss.neucen sh scsines ete 
is 8 onscn hike era AA sete een 1,00 
40s see ena nee .90/ 191 
Mees 2 bee Race eN eure .90/ .91 
F lops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 17) 
“nl ETI (70s) 5nd 
Halt bo. ca Se ies (64s) 52lod 
; alf bl Ds i sk kk el oo ee (60s) 50d 
lalf-blood, low .......... (58s) 45d 
I iree-cighths blood ....... (56s) 40d 
Quarter blood me (50s) tld 
PPPOE oe ccs su retes (46s) 26d 


Fine . 
ME sopentehlibag Ta 
mee MS DOMES oo. co vas < ‘80— .85 
Aver. % blood........... .68- .73 
— J ey 63- .65 
a Me WOR cas cence oak .60- .62 
BEE *'>> + canvaveseescances .53- .55 
Bin gee eee ene .50- .52 
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New Cooperative Effort 





Better Spirit Displayed 


by Spinners 


Philadelphia. 
HERE is a_ better 
spirit being displayed by worsted 
yarn spinners at present than at any 
time within recent years and this de- 
velopment leads many in the trade to 
look into the future with a more op- 
timistic viewpoint, taking the place of 
a general spirit of pessimism found 
last There are definite in- 
dications that a definite coopera- 
tive program, which will benefit the 
entire worsted spinning as well as 
manufacturers of worsted goods of all 
types, will evolve from this step now 
being taken by all three sections of 
the sales worsted field—Brad- 
ford and French systems as well as by 
spinners of Bradford outerwear 
counts. While leaders in this 
recent cooperative effort are not en- 
deavoring to formulate any strict code 
for the business they are instilling a 
spirit of confidence that has been 
totally lacking in the spinning field 
heretofore. 


cooperative 


vear. 


yarn 


most 


More Confidence Needed 


It is felt by leaders in this latest 
movement that if such a spirit is grad- 
ually developed among spinners them- 
selves, a number of ills of the spin- 
ning business will automatically dis- 
appear and at the same time a sound 
and firm foundation is being laid on 
which a more definite and concrete 
program for cooperation among spin- 
ners may be erected in the near fu- 
ture. Previous attempts at coopera- 
tion among sales yarn spinners have 
failed not because of any serious de- 
fect in the program itself nor because 
leaders in these previous attempts to 
secure cooperation were not fitted for 
the task but because, as is now gen- 
erally admitted by the trade, individual 


This Year 


spinners were not yet ready for such 
a forward step. 

It is to correct this that leaders in 
the newest cooperative 
bending their efforts. In other words 
they are starting this movement a 
step ahead of all previous attempts and 
endeavoring to build a foundation on 
which a permanent cooperative struc- 
ture 


effort are 


future. 
They state that early attempts to se- 
cure cooperation were like building a 
skyscraper without sound foundations. 


may be erected in the 


Considerable care is being given by 
leaders in this movement to point out 
that nothing is or will be attempted 
that will not help manufacturers and 
all consumers of worsted 
well as spinners themselves. 


yarns, as 
It is gen- 
erally recognized by the entire wor 
sted field that instability of worsted 
yarn prices and instances where spin 
ners sold yarns for considerably less 
than actual cost to keep their mills in 
operation, did not benefit the manu 
facturer who thought he 
bargain price. 


secured a 


Cheap Yarns Not Bargains 

This bargain yarn price had its ef 
fect upon the goods market as well 
and in the end, according to spinners, 
such instances are as much to be de 
plored by manufacturers as by them- 
selves. For this reason leading spin 
ners have taken the stand that manu 
facturers in most instances will wel- 
come any legitimate taken by 
spinners to place the spinning business 
back upon a sound, efficient and profit- 
able basis, realizing that such a step 
will in the end prove of advantage to 
them also. 

Although the latest step is meeting 
with a more favorable response than 
any attempt 
there are spinners in fair number, in 


step 


previous cooperative 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1.10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 34 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-208 to 2-26e, 4 bid. (4648s)... 1.3744-1.424 


2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-828, { bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4% bid. (48-508).......... 1.6234-1.65 
2-208, 94 bid. (56e)............. 1.65-1.67% 
2-260, % bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-Bée, % bid. (56e)............. 1.7734-1.80 
2-328, 44 bid. @0s)............. 1.75-1.77% 
2-860, 44 bid 60s)............. 1. 80-1. 824% 
2-408, 1% bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.87% 
2-50s, high, }, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............. 2.0734-3.10 
2-60s, fine, (705)................ 2.65-2.70 


French System 


20s, high, 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.52 

de afr bld Nees oka a 1.-1.674 
260, 44 blood (560).............. 1.70-1.72 

30s, 44 bid. (60s). .............. 1.80-1.82%4 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.87}4+1.9244 
40s, % bid. (60-f4s)............ 1.90-1.95 
ce ickcccsonceeces 2.12344-2.17% 
Ein cedcccusvesciovnel 2.62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 4 bid. (44s)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-186 to 2-20a, 44 bid. (50s)..... 1.50 
2-260, 34 bid. (50s)............. 1.55 
2-30, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.60 
2-205, 34 bid. (566)............. 1.65 
2-208, 44 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.85 

French Spun Merino White 

PNG becccccccdautooseess 1.35-1.37% 
CC eee sees 1.461.471 
EE: vcbdcnkineacenwpoece 1.55-1.57%4 
ee eee 1.65-1.67% 
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all three sections of the market, who 
are skeptical and remain to be con- 


vinced that good will result. These 
spinners believe that all such attempts 
will fail because they feel the law of 
supply and demand must in the final 
analysis assert itself; that inefficient 
spinners must be weeded out and the 
efficient ones finally stay in business 
They believe such efforts will fail un- 
til production of worsted varns has 


‘again been brought nearer to present 


consumptive demands. 

They feel that competition for busi- 
ness between spinners is still so severe, 
due to this fact, that any agreement 
or plan that may be adopted by a 
number of the total 
spindles of the country, for example, 


representative 


to sell yarns only for cost or more 
and to stop selling for less than cost 
based upon replacement costs of wools 
or tops, will fail because there will be, 
in their opinion, a sufficient number of 
spinners ready to violate this plan to 
secure the temporary advantages of an 
order which they feel they could not 
have secured by strict adherence to 
the cooperative plan. For example, 
one outerwear spinner asks what is, to 
prevent other spinners who may agree 
not to sell their 2-20s, 50s, knitting 
yarns for less than cost, to label this 
varn by a different tag or to tell their 
customers that the color is slightly off 
or that the spinning is interior. 


Outerwear Yarn Improves 

This is answered by the leaders of 
the movement by stating that 
practices will stop or be so infrequent 
as not make no great impression 
upon the general situation, when a 
proper spirit of cooperation, that they 
endeavoring to instill, has 
been developed in the spinning trade. 
Phe consensus of opinion is that while 
the cooperative effort now being made 
among spinners of knitted outerwear 
yarns, the first section in which this 
was tried, leaves much to be desired 
notwithstanding widespread improve- 
ment has taken place among these 
spinners since the first of the year. A 
number of outerwear spinners state 
that while the volume of 
booked so far this year is no larger 
than that booked during the 
period last year, the spinning profit 
on the business this year represents a 
distinct improvement over that of last. 


such 


are now 


business 


same 


At the same time many manufactur- 
ers of outerwear have found that 
more staple prices of yarns used in 
their goods has resulted in a more 
confident feeling in the goods market. 
Manufacturers are more apt to buy 
yarns ahead and in larger quantity 
when they know that competitors will 
not be able to locate distress lots of 
yarn under the prevailing 
price and for this reason manufactur- 
ers are displaying keen interest in this 
latest attempt 
among spinners. 


market 


to secure cooperation 
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oe : Retuil Stores Have Discovered 


“| That This Label 


B) 
a “MADE OF BEMBERG” 


Vv _ HELPS THE SALE OF BEMBERG GARMENTS: 


= ) NTERESTING tests have been made recently in 

a, l several large department stores. Underthings 

lis and hosiery bearing the label “Made of Bemberg” 

(\¥ J | were displayed on counters near garments of iden- 
d V7 | tical styling without the Bemberg labels. 


In each case the articles made of Bemberg sold 
é. | faster and with less explanation from the sales 

| clerks. The remarks of the women who crowded 
} about the counters revealed the intelligent buying 
_ of the average woman shopper. 


Many expressed a preference for Bemberg unde-- 

things because “they could be laundered without 

any special precautions.” “In fact,” one woman 

said, “my laundress washes and irons Bemberg 

things just as though they were silk, and | haven't , 

found anything else so lovely and fine that can be > . 

treated in that way.” {. les ste 
f 
¥ 


Hosiery, underthings and fabrics of Bemberg f 
are only equalled in beauty by high grade silk. ¥ bai 
for the structure of Bemberg yarns makes it ex- \ fs 
tremely difficult for experts to distinguish it from 
silk. It has the “scroop” and the same soft lustre. | 


body and fineness. 4 ‘ . 
The makers of Bemberg yarn want every woman fs 4 J \ \ or 


wearing anything made of Bemberg to know it | 8 d \\ x 
when she buys the garment and puts it on, so that P a ’ Ing 
she will learn its good qualities through experi- cos 
ence, and make more friends for Bemberg. 


Every store selling garments or fabrics bearing the \ tir 
Bemberg label is not only making sales at th: 


counter easier, but is also attracting an intelligen Ne R oly 


and discriminatng trade. / YP ; 
ee aoe _ = ee 4 a ast | \ \ 15 
> /f ? 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION | 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 





” eee 


@ororcrcte 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Expectant Yarn Market 


Near Approach of Spring Opening 
Induces Optimism 


BOSTON.— Potential interest in 


ted yarns is on the increase fol- 


wo! 

lowing the announcement that 83% of 
the manufacturers of men’s wear 
fancy woolens and worsteds will open 
their spring‘lines Sept. 4, 5 and 6. In 
the meanwhile specifications on old 
contracts are a little brisker even 
though new business is very slow. 
Spinners of Bradford yarns are feel- 
ing a little more encouraged over the 
outlook. To get a reasonable price 
on anything is, however, a most diffi- 
cult matter. There is less disposition 


to take business at cost or below just 
to keep machinery going and to oblige 
Heavy inroads have been 

the past few weeks on 
The industry seems to be 
to rock bottom and the 
movement will be an ex- 
pansion of demand, such development 
being quite in keeping with the aver- 
age tendency at this period of the 


customers. 
during 
ke ts, 
down 
major 


made 
stock 
well 


next 


veal 

(n account of general slowness of 
market the range of prices is nominal. 
Some spinners are able to obtain tops 


it prices said to be below wool cost 
and are thus able to offer standard 
weaving counts at attractive values. 


rhe spinning industry is strongly in- 


dividualistic but is being slowly modi- 
fed by the growing realization that 
unless sufficient profits accrue to oper- 
ators the scrap heap is in sight. The 
market in general will be compelled to 
wait developments expected to ma- 
during the next few weeks. 
While the top market is irregular the 
market again firming up. 
lhe Sydney (Australia) opening was 


terial ize 
} 
voo! 


is 


istactory to those desiring to main- 


tain strong and stable raw material 
values 

[he majority of spinners in the 
oradford district find new business 


xceedingly scarce and yarns are be- 
offered at much below replacement 


cost. The problem of keeping ma- 


hine running is becoming more 
acute. Most spinners are on_ short 
time. The necessity of making a 
Proit seems to be overlooked. Two 
ply 48s, 64s, although quoted nomi- 
nally at 5.104 are actually being sold 
low as 5 shillings and 7 pence. 
‘imlar price cutting is seen in cross- 
bred yarns. Says an English author- 
is only too evident that the 
principle on which business is being 
conducted is that prices must be 
| to meet competition, that cus- 
must be retained even if their 
ire unprofitable and that ma- 
cl must be kept running. Per- 
in such a principle can, how- 
¢ nly lead to the bankruptcy 
C 
\DFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
Bite, sta etcdecrceatebcdt oS 
2 ath ; 
Bee, GANG Sore eee oes uinarg 5 10% 
on e 2 
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New England Sheep and Wool 


Growers Meet at Bennington 
The New England Sheep and Wool 
Growers Association held its annual | 
meeting at the Fillmore Farms, Ben- 
nington, Vt., Aug. 16, at which the 
largest attendance in the history of 
the association was present. The 
meeting was held at the summer 
home of James C. Colgate which 
boasts the largest flock of Horned 
Dorset sheep in the country. During 
the morning 200 visitors inspected the 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


sheep products plant and observed Office and Mitts Ghornton, RP. J. 
the various methods practice and 
care. 

Luncheon was served in the farm 


community house and was followed by 
speaking. J. G. Watson, Branford, 
Conn., livestock editor of the New 
England Homestead, was the principal 


WARNER J. STEEL 


speaker. Other speakers included Dr. 
Mather Cleveland of New York, rep W d y 
resenting Fillmore Farms; L. F. Ter- t 
rill, Storrs, Conn.; F. J. Sievers, Di- Ors ce arn Ss 
rector of the Massachusetts Experi . , ° a 
mental Station, Amherst; and L. W. for W eCavINg and Knitting 
Webster. , 
Feature of the day was the sheep 


and dog contest, witnessed by upwards 
of 1,000 people. This was the first 
tournament of its kind held in this 
country and was patterned after those 
held in England and Scotland. Rules 
required that the dog drive a flock of 
sheep through three gates into a pen 
Awards were made according to 
elapsed time and the comparative as- 


Tops 


Mills and Office Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING 


Fry & Crawford 


AGENTS 
400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


sistance given by shepherds. Phe | 
best time ad made ie ttie, a black | T WORS TED AND MERINO 
shepherd dog, owned by Preston} A) D) 
Davenport. | FRENCH S 
er FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Portland, Ore., Wool Dealers, | lanufactured by 


Organize 
The Portland Wool Trade Associa 

tion was organized in Portland, Ore 

gon, early in August, with Charles HH. | 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— 
“~ Thomas H. Ball, 


Boston 
1015 Chestnut om We 


States— Messrs. 
10 High 


and New England 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 





7 * ~ - oe St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 
Green as president, FE. J. Burke, vice- | soe Yeon Dade ieee, 1 Matis Claas a ik. Petienmn, 902 W Adon th 
president and H. G. Russell secretary son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 
: | 
treasurer. In addition to the above | 


named officers the executive committee | 
includes F. A. Clarke We. a 
Crowe. 

It is planned to have this organiza- | 
tion function along the lines of similar | 
associations at Boston and other wool 
centers, where are 
organized. 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R. 1. 


and 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


_ || Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


wool dealers 





The Par Knitting Mills, Inc. (H. H Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
Newberger, pres.), Chicago, manufac- | COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 
turers of knitted gldves, mittens and | 
specialties, who in 1923 took over the 


business of the Friedlander Brady Knit- 
ting Mills, established in 1877, on Aug. 
15 completed the purchase of the business 
outstanding accounts, etc. of Klein, 
Friedlander, Inc., who for 
have manufactured a similar line at 4636 
So. Western Ave., Chicago. The Plant 
of Klein, Brady, Friedlander will be 
moved in with that of the Par Knitting 


THE KENT MFG. CO 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 





Brady, | 
many years 


TOPS-NOILS 





Mills at 2007 So. California Ave., 

Chicago, resulting in increased output | } PICARDED 
and broader lines. The sales force, of unra m and Ra on-Worsted Blends 
which Jacob Friedlander and W. W. | aoteen MALL INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 
Miller are the veterans, will present the ABEECO O MILL INC.505" 3m AVE. LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 
line at the usual time in the fall. : : " 
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‘To tr anspar ent velvets 


,.. du Pont S uper-Extra gives 


exquisite delicacy mM 


texture and tone 





RANSPARENT velvet commands recogni- 
tion in fashion circles as the outstanding 
fabric achievement of the year. 

And its success, as practically every manufac- 
turer will tell you, is largely due to still another 
achievement—du Pont Super-Extra yarns. 

To the mill man there are definite contribu- 
tions which Super-Extra makes to sheer velvets. 
Among the most important are the following 
First--Super-Extra has more filaments per 
thread. It gives greater coverage. It makes 
possible that rich, ‘““bloomy’’ surface. 
Second——The added softness of Super-Extra 
lends a distinctive ‘feel’ to transparent velvet 

and to the finished garment the subtle drap- 








ing qualities peculiar to this fabric. 

Third— The subdued lustre inherent in Super- 
Extra yarn results in an exquisite sheen that no 
other yarn can give. 

In considering the yarn best suited for fine 
quality rayon fabrics such as transparent velvet, 
do not overlook the fact that du Pont Super- 
Extra is being used today by the finest fabric 
houses in America. Transparent velvet is but 
one of its contributions to the textile trade. 


There are several multi-fillament yarns—but 
there is but one Super-Extra. It is made 
only by du Pont. For information and prices, 
write or wire Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





RAYON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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ILK YARNS 





Thrown Silk Quiet 


Throwsters Busy on Old Orders for 
Hosiery Trade 

\Vhile throwsters are all busy to 
some extent there is no real business 
being placed in this market due no 
doubt to the quietness of the broad 
silk market. Hosiery manufacturers 
producing the better grades of full- 
fashioned goods are giving throw- 
sters quite a share of the business 
being received. 

lhere is, however, some activity 
starting in crepes and organzines. As 
crepes are used by the velvet houses 
there has been some fairly good orders 
placed in the last few weeks and more 
demand is looked for before the end 
of the month. 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd, grand XX in skeins. $6.40 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins 6.50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... 6.10 
Japan cre pé, i thd. crack on bobbins....... 6.00 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.10 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops......... an 2.65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd, Japan XXX ; 6.60 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan XX....... 6.05 
H ry tram, sp. crack. cave ».70 
Hosiery tram; GFOCK ..cncscusdecacesees 5.60 
Hosiery tram, XX _ ., sdwareavewk Sat aeebe e 5AM 
Hosie tram, Beat EE isceccatcucs 5.45 


Spun Silk Gains 


Spinners Hope Period of Depres- 
sion Has Passed 

It is indeed worth noting that the 
for spun silk has increased 
even though not running to any great 
volume, for any increase at all in this 
trade is welcomed by spinners after 
period of depression such as they 
have had for the last two months. 
There does not seem to be any one 
branch of the textile industry taking 
ny unusual quantities, but a great 
leal is no doubt being shipped to the 
vorsted trade as spun silk stripes in 
orsted suitings seem to be unusually 
popular for fall and winter. 
P current in the market are 
follows and quoted 2% 10 days, net 


demand 


rices 


= tS OS OS 


second Bemberg Unit Starts 
Operation 


LLIZABETHTON, TENN.—The second 
unit 1 the American Bemberg Corp.’s 
plant here has started operations and 

adding 3,000 to the list of em- 

oved workers of this community. 
\nother thousand will be added as 


oon as the plant reaches full operat- 
ng edule, which should be within 


bemberg officials attribute the early 
plction of the second unit to the 
tion of companies furnishing 
atericl and labor for the construc- 
m he plant was originally slated 
XK : pr ibout Sept. a 
his unit doubles the present pro- 
of Bemberg multi-filament 


“+ 


‘aTns 


Rayon Advertising Practice 





Better Business Bureau Offers Recom- 
mendations Regarding Use of the Term 


HE Better Business Bureau of 

New York City has issued the 
results of its experiences with the ad- 
vertising of rayon in a bulletin sent 
to its members. The bul- 
letin encourages the practice of let- 
ting the public know that certain in- 
dividual trade-marked products 
rayon, 


Bureau’s 


are 


“The public is entitled to know the 
basic fiber as well as the trade-mark 
of a textile,’ the Bureau declares. 
“Successful distributors have found 
that fully accurate descriptions make 
goods easier to sell and many are ad- 
hering to accuracy principles. 

“Contrary to a belief held by some 
people,” the bulletin “rayon is 
not the trade-mark of manufac 
turer or group of manufacturers. It 
is a generic word adopted by the 
trade, in 1923, to take the place of 
the negative and 


SaVs, 


any 


unsatisfactory 


names, ‘artificial silk’ and ‘fiber silk.’ 
“The quickly became 
popular and its general adoption was 


new name 


coincident with an increased use of 
the fiber. Following its successful 
use by manufacturers and retail ad- 
vertisers, various branches of the 
Government gave their approval to 
the term. 

“The Bureau of Standards of the 
United States Department of Com- 


merce, for example, has published the 
following definition: 


““Rayon—the generic name of fila 
ments made from various solutions 
of modified cellulose by pressing or 


drawing the cellulose solution through 


an orifice and solidifying it in the form 


ot a filament. or tilaments, by means 
of some precipitating medium.’ 
“This definition has also been 


the Committee 


Textiles, of the American Society for 


adopted by D-13 on 


Testing Materials. 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Filaments he 


18 
30 

18 

40 

18 

50 

24 

36 

60 
24-27 
36 

0 
30 

80 

36 
40-44 
54-66 
66-72 
125 
126 


Denier 


75 

80 
100 
100 
125 
125 
150 
150 
150 
170 
170 


200 
200 
250 
300 
450 
600 
900 
1,200 


First Second 


Qual. 
$2.55 

2.60 
25 


am 
io 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


oa 
$3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.15 


“oR” 
$3.25 
2.50 
2.30 
2.00 


Denier =e 
35 
50 
75 


100 


| 
| 
| 
| 


66a 
$1.75 
1.60 
1.50 1 
1.45 1 


“ B I] 
$1.65 

1.50 
.45 
40 


“cc” 


$1.50 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 


Denier 
125 
140 
150 
160 


CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 


Denier 


Price 


$4.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
2.90 


Filaments 


30 
45 
60 
75 


90 


100 
120 


! 
| 
| 


| 


Price 


$2.40 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 


Filaments 


112 
135 
180 
225 


Denier 


150 
180 
240 
300 


ACETATE PROCESS 


Price 


$3.00 
3.00 
2.55 


2.40 


Denier 


45 
55 
75 
100 


Denier 
120 
150 
200 
300 





“The Federal Trade Commission, 
in an official resolution, has placed 
the stamp of its approval on the use 


of the term ‘rayon,’ in the tollowing 


words : 

“*The Federal Trade Commission 
hereby recognizes the term ‘rayon’ as 
meaning and properly designating the 
artificial silk products, the basis and 


chief ingredient of which is cellulose. 


“The term ‘rayon’ is broad in its 
application; minor differences in the 
method of manufacture, or even im 


portant differences, may exist and yet 


the resulting fiber is properly desig- 
nated as rayon. 

“There are four types of basic 
chemical methods or processes used 
commercially in making rayon, each 


producing a product somewhat ditfer- 


ent from the others: 


“1. Nitro cellulose or Chardonnet 
2. Cuprammonium 

3 Viscose. 

4. Cellulose acetate.” 


Use of Trade Names 


“Certain rayon manufacturers have 


designated their products by trade 
mark or trade name. A few well 
known examples are Celanese, Crown, 
Delray, Bemberg, Glanzstotf, Lolus- 


tra, Premier, Rhodieseta and Vubize. 
The adoption of fanciful trade names 
to identify 
product is standard 
Better Bureau 


however, that the public always be in- 


mM iker’s 
The 


recommends, 


an individual 
practice 


Business 


formed that trademarked textiles are 
rayon when such is the case, within 
the meanings enunciated by (Govern 


ment agecnies. 
“A statement 
or distributor, 


made by any dealet 
‘Bemberg is 
light 
of the definition of the United States 
Bureau of Standards. 


true of like statements about all other 


such as 
not rayon’ is inaccurate in the 


This is equally 


individual brand names of  rawon 
fiber. 

“Rayon is a distinct fiber just as 
wool, silk and cotton are distinct 
fibers. Rayon is a man-made fiber. 
To repeat, an improved rayon is still 
rayon just as a stronger, finer silk 
thread continues to be silk.” 

Use of Term “Silk” 

The Better Business Bureau has 
recommended previously that rayon, 
being a distinct fiber, should not be 
described as ‘Rayon Silk’ or ‘Silk 
Rayon.’ If silk as well as rayon ts 


to 
describe it as rayon and silk; and it is 


present in an article it is accurate 


desirable to adhere to this principle 


also when rayon is combined with 
cotton, wool or linen. 
Application to Fabrics 
The bulletin goes on to say: “Cer- 


tain fabrics, have through long usage, 
become associated with silk and might 
be said to imply silk. Their appro- 
priation by another textile is not good 
For the term 


practice. example, 
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This Quality Service c 
DEVELOPS TEXTILE , 
POSSIBILITIES 


The foundation of quality textiles—and consumer 
acceptance— originates in your plant. 


To whom will be entrusted the next, and essential, 
steps? Only the organization whose every operation 
bears the scientific imprint—whose responsibility is 
unquestioned—can properly qualify. 


When fabrics are ready for Dyeing, 
Weighting, Finishing and Printing, Na- 
E c Cc © Cc 
tional should receive foremost con- 
sideration. 


Ability to pick up quality where tex- in : 
tile manufacturing has placed it and |f The Scope of 
carry on to new achievement is a National Service 
proven attribute of National service. Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 


ey, | ‘4 Roller and Block 
nd of course, : Printing 


: Moire 
the range of Na- Hosiery 


tional service is ef- ‘ Rayon and Celanese 
teeth , ‘3 Ribbons 
ficiently complete Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. 


Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Branch: 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 
TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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Rayon and Silk 


‘satin,’ which designated a silk weave 
when originated, has been used in con- 
with all-silk fabrics for 


nection so 
many years that satin is generally 
understood to be of silk construction.” 


The Bureau recommends that when 
satin is not all silk, accuracy requires 
at least that the textile used in the 


weave be named, as for example, 
“Rayon Sport Satin.” 
Another term which denotes silk, 


unless otherwise explained, is velvet. 
A fabric of velvet weave but having 
a rayon pile with silk back is better 
termed, the Bureau says, as “Velvet: 
Rayon Pile, Silk Back,” or where cot- 
ton is used instead of silk the descrip- 
tion would read, “Velvet: Rayon Pile, 
Cotton Back.” In the instance of so- 
called “transparent velvet,” the Bu- 
reau recommends that “rayon” be in- 
cluded so the term will read, “Trans- 
parent Ravon Velvet.” 

The terms “rayon satin,” “rayon 
pongee,” “rayon velvet,” “rayon 
foulard” and “rayon taffeta” show that 
a fabric is of rayon content. This 
is not equally so with such examples 
as “Celanese Satin,’ “Bemberg Taf- 
feta” or “Tubize Pongee.” For the 
public’s complete information, the 
Bureau recommends that the word 
“rayon” be included as in these ex- 
amples: “Celanese Rayon Satin,” 
Rayon Taffeta,” “Tubize 
Ravon Pongee.” 


“Bemberg 


“Rayon is an attractive fiber which 
has much to commend it,” the 
Bureau. “Its sale does not require 
such claims as: ‘Looks like silk, wears 


says 


like silk, washes like silk, but is not 
sik.” Rayon can stand on its own 
feet without trading upon the good 
qualities and the established reputa- 

of any other fiber. For years 


the products made and sold under this 
distinctive name have grown in favor 
with the public. The accurate use of 
his dignified name with proprietary 
names designating individual makers’ 
products will conserve and increase 
public confidence in this important, 
man-made textile.”’ 


Covington Celebrates Ground 
Breaking by Industrial Rayon 

Covincton, Va.—Despite rain that 
curtailed the crowd expected from 
Roanoke and other Southwest Vir- 
ginia cities and towns to the South 
and other directions, Covington went 
forward with plans for the celebra- 
tion marking breaking of ground for 
the $6,000,000 plant of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp., of New York and 
Cleveland, which is to be erected on 


Jackson River, south of the southern 
Outskirts of the town. Several 
thousand visitors came to town for 
the celebration on Friday of last 


Weel 


7 
program for the day was in 


chars of the Covington Chamber of 
Com ree. Speakers were former 
Gove or E. Lee Trinkle, of Wythe- 
= R. H. Angell, ‘of Roanoke; 
“Ter 


Neiderhauser, plant manager 
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of the Industrial Rayon Corp.; Benja- 
min C. Moomaw, Jr., secretary, and 
R. C. Stokes, president, respectively, 
of the Covington Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Angell is president of 
the housing corporation that will un- 
dertake to erect 300 homes at Coving- 
ton for workers in the big plant. 

The rayon plant will be located 
about two miles south of Covington. 
A site of 340 acres has been ac- 
quired. The plant will give employ- 
ment to 2,000 men and women, and, 
it is expected, will be in operation 
within nine months after Sept. 1. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
built a new bridge across Peters 
Creek and has laid 500 yards of track 
to the site. 

The housing corporation has pur- 
chased 168 acres of land near the 
plant site and it is here that a model 
mill village will be built, with a care- 
fully laid-out business district and 
community centers. 


Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





SWEDEN 
The production of the Aktiebolaget 
Svenkst Konstsilke, the only rayon 


producers in Sweden, is now 600 kilos 
per day. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
It is reported that British financial 


interests are behind a proposal to 
erect a rayon factory at Teslich. It 
is also understood that one of the 


local savings banks is also concerned. 
5 


CZECHO-SLOV AKIA 
The production of the plant at 
Mahr-Chrostau operated by Gebruder 
Bader is now between 500 and 1,000 
kilos. daily and will be increased to 
kilos. The viscose 


2,000 process is 
employed. 

* * * 
Imports of rayon into Czecho- 


Slovakia during the first five months 
of the year amounted to 2,301,200 lbs. 
against 1,513,600 lbs. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 

* * * 

The reduction of the duty on rayon 
yarn imports, which should have be- 
come law on July 1 but was delayed 
by certain political interests, has now 
been settled. In future, yarns im- 
ported for the use of manufacturers 
will be allowed at 1.50 Cz. Krs. per 
kilo., and certificates will be granted 
up to 40,000 kilos. annually. 

* * * 

The net profits of the Bohemian 
Glanzstoff Co. for the year 1927 
amounted to 166,849 Cz. Krs. 

* * a 

A union of Czecho-Slovak Artifi- 
cial Silk Manufacturers has _ been 
formed and comprises all factories in 
the country. 


SWITZERLAND 
A new company known as the Soc. 


Finan. pour L’Industrie de la Soie 
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Experience 
xperience, re- 


E sulting from 


the many years of 


successful Rayon 
dyeing by Atlas 
Dye Works, has _ pro- 


duced known results. 


Each step in the ‘Atlas 
Special Process” is 
handled by men experi- 
enced in the art of dyeing 
and finishing. 


Because of this, the colors 
obtained are not only 
fast, but the yarn is in 
the best possible condi- 
tion for the loom. 


‘*GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING”’ 


ON 


RAYON 


CLOT ® 


ATLAS DYE WORKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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“ RAYON 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


me 
% 
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VOUT APETTAPEDEADTTAOUEE COVEN PT DRL ETT 
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Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East llth Street 
New York 


Stuyvesant 
2375 
2376 


AUOUESTULENOUOEANUSEADUOGNOLGAADEALULENEOERATAMLAD AGUS STU EAGUUANAAEEOUOATAEDG NN AAU AAT AAAA EEUU OUI 
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CHATILLON 54ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 








Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 





New York 












NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street Mew York 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES | 


CHICAGO 
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HYDREPEL | 


FOR 


WATERPROOFING TEXTILES 
COTTON — SILK — WOOL 


And combinations thereof 


Produces a cheaper, better and softer fabric, without 
affecting colors. 


Correct formula for waterproofing most any textile 
fabric gladly furnished upon request. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Philadelphia Pa. | 











WILDT & CO., U7. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


ALL KINDS 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


KNITTED FABRICS 


U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 


uel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 















BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 
Regular Production, Standard Quality 

ayon Uniformity in Finished Product 

E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


x W a Ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS ‘er WEAVING 
FAST AND 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Rayon and Silk 


Artiticielle has recently been formed 
wit!) a capital of 25,000,000 francs. 
It will be connected solely with the 
financial side of the industry and will 
not engage in actual production. The 
chiet promoters are the Union Finan- 
ciere of Geneva. 
* * x 


The production of the Swiss Vis- 
cose Co. of Emmenbrucke is now ap- 
proximately 10,000 kilos. per day. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
At the statutory meeting of the 
British Acetate Silk Corp. which was 
formed in April last with a capital of 
£2,700,000, very satisfactory progress 
was reported by the chairman, Sir Ed. 
Manville. He referred to the advan- 
tages the company had in taking over 
the Bulmer Rayon Co. as a going 
concern producing both viscose and 
rayon. The viscose and the 
extensions are well up to 
program and they are producing high 
erade acetate silk in deniers ranging 
from 45 to 150. He then referred to 
the new process, exclusive rights of 
vhich had been acquired for the com- 
pany and by which very substantial 
reductions can be made in the cost of 
producing acetate silk. This process 
thoroughly tested by the 
technical staff of the company and by 
consultant, Dr. Arthur Ejichen- 
of the foremost chemists 

he cellulose acetate field. 

x * x 


acetate 
acetate 


has been 
grun, one 


lhe managing director of this com- 
pany is Sir William Bulmer of Smith 
and Co. of Halifax, well 
known worsted spinners. The inten- 
tion is to produce 27 tons per week 
i} viscose and 50 tons of acetate. The 
present production of viscose is 13 
tons and = substantial quantities of 
acetate are being turned out. 


Bulmer 


To Sell 32-Filament, 150-Denier 
Rayon at $1.50 

| American Glanzstoff Corp. 
will produce a 32-filamert, 150-denier 
rayon to sell at $1.50 a Ib., the stand- 
id price for 24-filament yarns in this 
size. 


1 
ine 


The plant of the company at Eliz- 
ibethtown, Tenn., is now in  oper- 
tion and it is hoped to be able to 
offer graded yarn from it by Sept. 15. 


Rumania to Have First Rayon 
Plant 

With the aid of German capital, 
the first Rumanian rayon plant has 
been organized. The construction of 
a factory has already begun at Comar- 
tic, and a technical and administra- 


uve staff has been engaged, states As- 
‘stant Trade Commissioner L. J. 
Cochrane, Bucharest. 





Italian Cocoon Production in 
1928 

the Ente Nazionale Serico reports 
lat, ntrary to preliminary esti- 


Mates, it has now been ascertained 
Mat amount of silk worm eggs 
incubated this spring was from 5 to 
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10% below last year. A cocoon yield, 
therefore, of slightly less than last 
year is anticipated, although it is be- 
lieved that, owing to the abundance of 
mulberry leaves and ‘the 


month, the decrease in cocoon produc- 


tion will not be as great as that in 


the volume of seeds incubated as com- 
pared to last year, according to Assis- 
tant Trade Commissioner E. Humes. 


Raw Silk Shipments Due to 


Arrive in September 
Eighteen ships carrying cargoes of 
raw silk are scheduled to arrive in 
September, according to the schedule 
of sailings prepared by the Traffic 
Bureau of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. The arrival of mail 
trains and of air mail is also con- 
tained in the schedule, which follows: 
TRANSPACIFIC SAILINGS DURING 


SEPTEMBER, 1928 

Silk 

train 

New Regu- 
York lar* 

& Y oko- mail 
Hobo- hama due 

ken Steamers leave New 
arrive York 
Sept. 3 Talthybius Aug. 15 
Sept. 4 Wales Maru Aug. 15 ; 
Sept. 4 Taiyo Maru Aug. 16 Sept. 4 
Sept. 4 Takaoka Maru Aug. 30 
Sept. 7 Yokonama Maru Aug. 25 Sept. 8 
Sept. 8 Arizona Maru Aug. 23) Sept. 8 
Sept. 9 President Madison Aug. 21 Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 Florida Maru. Aug. 21 
Sept. 14 President Pierce Aug. 30 Sept. 14 
Sept. 17 Paris Maru Aug. 29 
Sept. 18 Tenyo Maru Aug. 20) Sept. 18 
Sept. 19 Empress of Russia Sept. 6 Sept. & 
Sept. 20 Pacifie Maru Aug. 31 
Sept. 23 President Jackson Sept. 4 Sept. 23 
Sept. 24 Ixion. Sept. 5 
Sept. 26 Toyama Maru Sept. S&S Sept. 27 
Sept. 28 President Taft Sept. 13 Sept. 28 
Sept. 29 Arabia Maru. Sept. 13 Sept. 29 


favorable | 
seasonal conditions during the past | 
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HAEUSSER 
DIPPING PRESSES | 


for the manufacture of 


RAYON 


| 





Following are some of the advantages 
afforded by the Original Haeusser Presses 
for impregnating wood pulp— 





Operation free from breakdowns. 


* Air Mail Mail due in New York three days | 


prior to dates shown 


Raw Silk Unchanged 


Even saturation. Even pressing out. 


Instantaneous check of weight. 


Talk of Weakness Not Substan- | 


tiated in Market 
The raw silk market so far this 
week has been quiet and unmarked by 
any changes of note. Although im- 
in quoting prices all make 
mention of the fact that they are only 
quoting prices and if one is really “in 
the market” they will talk in a more 
interesting still the 
not considered as weak as it would 
seem and prices are not being cut to 
any great extent in obtain 
business, according to those who have 

studied the market carefully. 
There is no basis at present to 
judge what effect the opening of the 


porters 


way, 


order to 


No loss of lye. 


Drained and ready for charging within 
three minutes. 


Can be supplied for any charge from 50 
to 240 ko. 


market is | 


The most Dependable, Even, Clean and 
Inexpensive method of mercerizing. 


We shall be glad to submit full details. 


Exchange will have and both import- | 


ers and buyers are interested to see 
just what reactions will be caused. 

The Yokahoma market remains 
about the same in its fluctuations and 
has not varied to materially affect the 
New York market. 


Prices quoted at mid-week follow: 
(60 day basis) 

Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.20 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 00 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 uw 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 si 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 7 
Japan filature, X 13/15 6 


Canton filature, new style, 14/16 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 

Grand XX (White) 20/22..... 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 2¢ 
Sp. crack (White) 20 
Crack (Yellow) 
Crack (White) 





0/99 
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J.J. KREHBIEL 


TEXTILE MACHINERY~SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY 
381-41 AVE..NEW YORK,NY. 
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See this 


FLETCHER | 
Whirlwind ....|| 


THE ALL-AROUND| 
EXTRACTOR 


This newest Fletcher 
Extractor sets new 
standards of high speed 
—large production and 
economical operation. 
Write for details on 
this amazing profit- 
builder. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


Ky sit™ 


y ~... 


PRODUCTION BY 
ESTABLISHING UNIFORMITY 


You cannot expect a su- 
perintendent to keep pro- 
duction figures up and 
labor costs down when the 
“breaks” are against him. 
Scott Testing Machines 
take the guess work out of 
production forecasts. 


iT CMe tts Cote ts) 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly N. SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
-manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Scouring ) (WOOL 


Carbonizing{ ” |NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James TOV Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 
OWELL, MASS. 
aapertente a 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
nd in the U. S. A. t your service. 








and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished oe Rugs 


and larvae, but leaves a preventive against future attack. 
Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


, AT L AST A Real Moth Destroyer | | 





8s, etc., not only destroys all worms | 





RAT DOOM | 
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W. J. Westaway Co. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demenstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 


Card Stamping 


and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


waa os” 
Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 


FOR PRINT WORKS 


Cloth Folder 


and Measurer Send tor Cire by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon § 
Worcester Mass. 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings rendy for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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\iills, Waste and 
Rags In Slow Market 


Slightly Downward Tendency Ow- 
ing to Lack of Mill Support— 
Rags to Russia 
BOSTON.— Some reworked wool 
nianufacturers look for renewed de- 
mand for their products early in Sep- 
tember. The second half of the year 
will probably equal the first half 
although the price situation on the 
whole is likely to be dominated by 
what happens to wool and to a larger 
degree perhaps by developments in the 
mill waste and noil markets. The 
general price level in old rags is prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. 
There are no large stocks of graded 
rags pressing for sale while on the 
other hand in some sorts like black 
knit there seems to be a_ distinct 
shortage. Mixed softs on the other 
hand not being bought in quantity by 
graders are relatively weaker than 

sorted materials, 

There is no life either to the market 
on the industry. Better days are 
ahead unquestionably and in the mean- 
while attempts to sell rags even at cut 
prices meet little response. Further 
business in reworked wools is pend- 
ing and is contingent upon the plac- 
ing of orders by the goods market. 
The worsted opening proper will not 
occur before Labor Day according to 
a decision made by 85% of worsted 
manufacturers assembled in recent 
conference at the Wool Institute. So 
far is it can be seen there is nothing 
in the worsted situation as developing 
to shake the confidence of those who 
contend that for the balance of the 
year, as during the years 1926 and 
1927, woolen manufacturing will 
maintain its balance. 

While exports of cheap rags from 
Boston are below normal New York 
and Baltimore are shipping abroad 
quantities of fine dark 
merinos, dark worsteds, rought wor- 
steds and thibets. Exports of woolen 
rags from New York for the month 
ot June amounted to 1,327,000 Ibs. A 
large export went to Germany of 
296,000 Ibs. at 4.6c per Ib.; to Italy 
136,000 Ibs. at 5¢; to England, 122,000 
lbs. at 9c; but almost 50% of the total 
export, or 641,000 Ibs., went to Soviet 
Russia at 13%e per Ib. 


good-sized 


he wool waste business is moving 

very sluggishly. Traders are finding 
tieult to obtain strong prices even 
e best materials. White drawing 
ap. the best waste in the market is 
btainable at 5c per Ib. below the 

hig) price of the year and fine worsted 


t] ls are tending to establish them- 
se around goc. Trade in wool by- 
Provicts in the Bradford market 


continues slow. Spinners’ and manu- 
rers’ wastes are quite firm with 


Nne threads a little more active. 


Mill Wool Stocks Stabilized 





At Approximately Four Months Supply— 
Substantial Stocks of Domestic 1/2 Blood 


Boston. 

OME little anxiety is seen on Sum- 

mer Street regarding the general 
mill situation but the action of 85% 
of worsted manufacturers in agreeing 
to defer the showing of fabrics for the 
spring and summer of 1929 until 
after Labor Day is taken into account 
and considered a very wise movement 
although it would place the opening at 
the latest date for years. Until this 
opening has occurred it is unlikely 
that manufacturers will be able to 
form any estimate as to their wool 
needs and spotty purchasing only is 
anticipated. Manufacturers’ holdings 
June 30 for the last three years are 
shown herewith: 


Pounds 
es Ae 173,556,000 
RE etn eek oe Se ar ole a a 167,426,000 
BN Be ae re ae al 165,775,000 


While there is no wool buying in 
volume yet the % blood seems to show 
interest. Some dealers believe that 
the mills are short on wools of this 
quality but according to the wool stock 
report as of June 30 manufacturers 
had the largest amount of domestic ™% 





blood wool in their possession for the 
last five years, approximately 500,000 
Ibs. more than in March and 3,554,000 
Ibs. more than in June, 1927. The 
following table shows stocks of ™% 
blood domestic wool held as of June 30 
for years given: 

Dealers and 


Mfers. pools 

Pounds Pounds 
1928 . .. 10,590,000 27,792,000 
Bee ws schaiigh 6,986,000 29,295,000 
Res d. Sika 5 9,569,000 26,009,000 
Do a ahaa wa Ra 8,332,000 19,596,000 
ROMO as <4.8% 8,191,000 25,672,000 


Average June 30 holdings of for- 
eign wools by manufacturers for the 
last five years has been 71,436,000 lbs. 
with June 30 this year at 62,899,000 
Ibs. Dealers’ holdings of foreign wool 
as of June 30 for the last five vears 
was 45,820,000 lbs. while their total 
holdings June 30 this year were 34,- 
370,000 Ibs. The table herewith shows 
the situation: 


Dealers Mfgrs. 

Pounds Pounds 
eee .. B4,3870,000 62,899,000 
DUE Fisie ta eames 26,080,000 67,230,000 
PE hd 6 wits ere me 62,139,000 64,558,000 
aoa a ae ard a 60,257,000 69,347,000 
42. ee ; : 46,258,000 95,146,000 
Aver. June hidg. 45,820,000 71,456,000 


It will be noted from the above show- 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
a 48 —49 
ee eee eee 39 —40 
eer sedescvcesane. «Oi 
Th DOE: occ cree cece nce cnsOeue—-OO 
ee eae 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Moethern. SO UGG. oa s06-4s <x 1.12—-1.15 
Southerh,. $3 Wiss sé vcecess 93— .97 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
ee 2 ee ee 1.15—1.18 
Rene. Bie cscs wb sc cce<he 1.07—1.10 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

SA scp tewetnwes ve kaes 1.15—1.18 
AE CS eauiedad owns tine 1.08—1.10 
B-Baper ccccce anous-s e+e. .98—1.05 
CROP. sWaeeesede ds tise .88— .90 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


aan SVOTERB sc ccdccces . 47—52 
i re ee --+-+-48—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Secoured Basis— 
Canadian : 


Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 


Cage : 

uper 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 

Australian : 


EO 20s eeee.cedecedbae ses 1.15—1.18 
errr oe Kebee 1.02—1.05 
GG Secdiscicceee wee .82 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo : 

EE ga wet oicine dees ceccsedecs -4—O5 

MN 661.09 we UNi'ec Gide 86.6 DONSES Ke: 52—53 

ce wriseebde Maw eecatane aes 50—51 
Buenos Aires: 

i Ns cane deade nee waw'e, . .87T—38 


5s, 36-408 ....... seeeees -35—36 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) : 


eeeee 


5 Es a , China: Combing No. 1....... 0020.28 
Staple fine ....++sseeeeeees 1.15—1.18 China Filling Fleece... ..... 24—25 
ee a ee ee 1.08—1.10 Szechuen ass’t 7 __ og 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.08—1.10 Cordova a 24—25 
% blood .............. -1.08—1.05 Scoteh Black Face... °° "35-86 
+ blood ...... aes ss 8 6 , -93— .97 Rast India: Kandahar...) 21/38—40 
Mohair—Domestic NE sac chi cach auhart sitarew oasis 40—44 
RUOUE GUI vnc Sess ccccevccecQn~ DOOME occas ' : . 42-44 
ee 85—88 Aleppo sige aerate vaaveesc8—8S 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ...... . 1.23——1.26 Merinos— 

Fine colored ...... 1.14 1.03 SNUGO TNE Wis vnccee Vi 7 —8 
Thread White Worsted- Fine dark .........++.-. 8 — 8% 
toe E 90 .93 _, Fine light .............. 15 —16 

a. sa 83 85 Serges— 
Sy 6c Goe:s nee 13— .7 Bg Readies empemeins ane a =e. 
MNS Se ee isis «s -68— .65 Rea tener te tee ener eens oa = 
Thread Colored Worsted— ey serene ee _ : 
Fine Two-ply............ 42— .45 White 42 4 
4 blood, Two-ply....-... ‘ i So ward acd gee 16 —17 
8% blood. Two-ply........ 35— .37 BNE DOOD. 6 a6 5 ks006 wes 21 —22 
% blood, Two-ply........ 28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— LAgMt .cccce ccvcccccocee 19HH— 8 
WIS. WRG gc ccccisvcece. ee .OT OS a ee re s —9 
Medium white .......... -85— .87 Ning 6 dc ta wero ache 9%—10 








ing that dealers have approximately 
eight million pounds more foreign 
wool in their possession than a year 
ago while manufacturers have five 
million pounds less. 

Total wool stocks in the United 
States as of June 30 amounted to 
385,406,000 grease Ibs. as compared 
with 261,749,000 lbs. March 31, a 
gain of 123,657,000 lbs. This large 
increase is due entirely to the arrival 
of the new clip into the field of mer- 
chandising operations. The total held 
June 30 was practically the same as a 
year ago and about 12 million pounds 
less than in June, 1926, as shown here- 
with: 


Pounds 
SO és ae cewn 885,406,000 
PA 0.9 0% we aah ata 385,615,000 
1926 397,446,000 


Dull, Firm Wool Market 
Steady Opening in Australia— 
Cheaper Wool Uncertain 

BOSTON.—The wool 
dull. 
in domestic prices seems to have ex- 
hausted itself and as it was brought 
about chiefly by indifferent mill buy- 
ing so by the same sign the appear- 
ance again in the market of manu- 
facturers for additional supplies either 
prior to the September goods opening 
or shortly afterward will, it is believed, 
restore the balance and 
outlook. 

The wool trade is interested in the 
statement made by the president of 
the Wool Institute that the low prices 
made at the openings of staple and 
semi-staple cloths were in no way de- 
termined by any anticipation of 
lower wool prices in the near future 
nor because of stocks of these fabrics, 
which June 30 did not exceed forty 
days supply at current rate of con- 
sumption. There is little doing in the 
nature of new business and most buy- 
ers are able to take out small quan- 
tities of wool at slight concessions. 
There seems to be plenty of wool on 
Summer Street at this time although 
arrivals from the West are beginning 
to fall off very considerably. Western 
holders of wools met by low offers 
from would-be eastern buyers are 
sitting tight until the situation takes 
a turn for the better and possibly may 
later consign a quantity of their wools 
into this city. 

The opening of the Australian sea-. 
son at Sydney at which 125,000 bales 
will be offered, some 9,000 bales on 
first day's catalog, was firm to strong 
as compared with June closing rates. 
The best merinos were unchanged but 
average merinos were oft 5% down to 
714% for faulty wools. Compared 
with the clothing Sale in 
July prices were off on the average of * 
5%. As expected there was strong 
Japanese and Continental, chiefly Ger- 
man, support. Bradford bought very 
little and the United States nothing. 
The opening sale offered strong sup- 


market is 
The recent downward tendency 


stabilize the 


Brisbane 
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From picker to card 


= via 





The steel plate blower, the 
backbone of the Allen System. 
It’s made to measure! 








See cAlso 
CON: T 
——CATALOG—— 


EK. H. ALLEN CO. 
22 DORRANCE ST. 


Boston, 29, Mass. 


the air route 


OOSE cotton or wool fibres 

—transfer them from your 

picker to your card the mod- 

ern way that saves expensive labor 

over the air route, the Allen 
System. 


It surely saves manpower, this air- 
lifting conveyor. Unaided, it draws 
in the picked stock . quickly 
and safely. In a twinkle, deposits 
it in front of your waiting card. 
Not a second lost. Yet there’s never 
any waste or injury to the fuzzy 
fibres. 


As for power, the Allen System 
uses 10 to 50% less power than a 
stock blower. For we build each 
unit to suit the particular needs of 
the installation. Every switch is 
leakproof. The low velocity piping 
reduces friction. Write us for de- 
tails and circular. 


The ALLEN SYSTEM 


SARGENT DRYING. MACHINES 


are chosen by discriminati 
scoured wool; 
all textile fibers. 


The illustration shows doffer er 
patent Swing Sheli Conveyor. 
root, 

The cast iron frames make these ma- 
chines sturdy and long-lived. 

The convenient sized panels make both 
drying and coil chambers easily accessible. 

The thick asbestos insulation enclosed 


between steel walls make them fireproof 
and economical in steam consumption, 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


ng mills for drying dyed or 


dyed or bleached cotton and linters and 


id view of a small machine with the 


Counters and motor are mounted on 


The self-aligning ball bearing fans make 
them low in power consumption, 

Their several good points make them 
the choice of those who wish the best. 

Sargent Dryers are made in both one 
and three conveyor types. Let us offer 
the one best adapted to cope with your 
drying problem. See cAlso 

T 


Makers of Wool Washing Machines, etc. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON ine. 


Chicaga, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston 


STEEL 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 

The Demand Increases by Rea- 
son of Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
DAY SCHOOL 
opens September 19, 1928 
EVENING SCHOOL 
opens October 8, 1928 
For Illustrated Circular of 
School, address 


E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


either 





Parks- ~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
In dustial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by PackSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
@ Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 














D.COLE MFGe 


NEWNAN,GA, 

iaatig TANKS: TOWERS: STANDPIPES 
1% BOILERS’ KIERS* CASTINGS 

INIAX\MONEL METAL TANKS) 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Low in Cost 
High ad ee 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


ee 








CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, Construc- 
tion Timbers; Lumber; 


Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products 


yy ~ eiiemnaee, & Sons 


Wood Preser ving Plant 
Charleston, 





Do you read the 
Textile Clearing House 
every week? 
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Wool—Continued 


port to those in the Summer Street 
market desiring a stable and strong 
market for raw material values. 


Last 
season’s Australian clip totalled 2,- 
296,000 bales against an early estimate 
f 2,250,000 Ibs. The estimate for this 
season is 2,460,000 bales. In South 
\frica early wools are arriving and 
the quality is said to be 
inferior to last season the 
average price level of last season is 
expected to hold firmly. 

No one seems to be counting with 
any confidence in the Bradford mar- 
ket on any really cheap wools at least 
in the early part of the Australian sea- 
son, because in spite of the production 
being larger than the 
riginal estimate there is no indication 
f excessive stocks in any of the con- 
suming centers. The wool industry in 
general is working too near to the 
sheep’s back for the wool position to 
be really healthy from the wool users 
standpoint and it seems likely that the 
real test of values will not come until 
, substantial proportion of the new clip 
has been put on the market. 


ilthough 
slightly 


last season 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Aug. 18, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 


wools at 





iollow a. 
Week 
Ended 
Aug. 18 1927 
7, 100, 000 169, 800, 000 
711,000 92,252, 000 
7, 811, 000 243, 686, 000 262,052, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,455 y 





711, 000 7 55, 000 92 
lelphia 760,000 43, 787, 000 48 
New York 676, 000 13, 306, O00 


2,047, 000 158, 548, 000 179, 603, 000 


Carpet Wools Firm 





Foreign Countries Using Large 
Quantities for Clothing 

PHILADELPHIA.—One of the out- 
sanding features of the world wool 
situation during the last three months 
is been the increasing strength in 
‘arpet wools. This has been espec- 
lly noticeable in view of the relative 
small demand from domestic manufac- 
turers during the year to date. At the 
ame time prices of these wools in the 
primary markets have been above the 
relative basis at which manufacturers 
here have been able to buy, making it 
unprofitable in many instances to re- 
plenish stocks within this time. Sales 
{carpet wools in primary wool mar- 
ts has been characterized by greater 
terest from buyers representing 
‘erman or Czecho-Slovakian firms 
rather than by any large or sustained 
‘eman’ from American carpet wool 


uvers 


ke 


_ Germany Active Buyer 
Foreign carpet wool markets have 
‘itessed increasing interest from all 
ign countries and smaller demand 
nerican buyers within recent 
ind this condition is still evi- 
Oealers here complain of their 
to merchandise carpet wools 


to manufacturers at sufficiently high 
prices to permit them to 
stocks abroad profitably. 


replenish 
Demand for 


carpet sorts from foreign buyers has | 


been caused by the larger use of these 
low grades in clothing abroad, manu- 
facturers of these lines being in posi- 
tion to pay more for wools, ordinarily 
used by carpet mills, making competi- 
tion more severe and also making it 
necessary for carpet manufacturers to 
pay more money if they wanted to 
secure offerings at recent sales. 

Carpet wools are selling here at a 
price range of 42c to 47c, clean basis, 
representing the top range of prices 
reached by these wools this year. They 
are two to three cents, clean basis, 
higher than carpet wools bought last 
year. The price range current is re- 
garded by the trade as a fairly safe 
one on which to operate and because 
of absence of large demand this year 
dealers expect a fair to active demand 
from rug and carpet manufacturers 
during the latter months of the year. 
Stocks of carpet wools in this coun 
try are not large and stocks of manu- 
tactured reported small, 
making it likely that a sufficient vol- 
ume of stock replenishment must be 
done during this period to make more 
active trading in carpet wools than 
has been seen to date this year. 


goods are 


Woolen Demand Improves 


There is a more active request for | 
pulled and scoured wools this week | 


while demand for territory and fleece 
continues quiet. Prices of all wools 
are unchanged and _ fairly 
dealers quoting average bright fleece 
quarter bloods this week at 53c¢ with 
fair sized sales of average bright sold 
at 52'%4c. 


steady, 


54c, half blood at 50c to sic and fine 
delaine is quoted at 49c¢ to 50c. A 
fair sized lot of fine delaine sold at 
50%c being a choice lot. 

Although knitting yarn spinners in 
this section have reported that they 
were able to buy bright quarter blood 
at a clean basis of goc no dealer has 
been located willing to sell on such a 


level, the average selling house quot- | 


ing prices in the grease that would 
mean a clean cost of 93c to 94c. It 


is evident cheap lots of bright fleece | 


wools reported in the market a month 
ago have been well cleaned up and 


spinners are finding a firmer market | 


although it should be pointed out at 
the same time that a new market level 
has not been definitely fixed. 


for similar wools 


month. 


during the last 


Territories Quiet 
Although there is only a spotty de- 
mand for territory prices are steady 
and inclined to firmness. Three 
eighths and half blood have been the 
most active grades this week, choice 
lots selling on the basis of $1.06 for 
three eighths and $1.10 for half blood 
staple. Dealers are quoting 
territory on the basis of 


choice 
$1.00 for 


(Continued on page 111) 


Three eighths is held at | 


Demand | 
for these wools has been small and a | 
wide range of prices have been paid 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade 
ROLLER SHEEP and CALF 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
MR.W.G.HAMNER MR.RALPH GOSSETT MR.B.C. PLOWDEN 
GASTONIA, NC. GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN.{GA. 





“THE THREE MUSKETEERS” 


Produce in Your Goods 
THE FINISH THAT COUNTS 


FULLITIN for perfect Fulling 
SCOUROLAN for perfect Scouring 
EBCOMULSION for perfect Handle 


FULLITIN—differs from any other fulling com- 
pound on the market, in looks, in make up, in action. 
It eliminates the usual fulling troubles, such as mill 
wrinkles, stuck places, whiplashes, chafing. It simply 
absorbs any kind of oil used to lubricate the stock, 
even mineral oil. 


SCOUROLAN—Amalgamates with the lather in the 
washer and searches out the oil and oil spots, the 
grease and dirt the soap would fail to lift, making 


for spotless goods, bright, clean, lustrous, fit for the 
dyehouse. 


EBCOMULSION—for wool, worsted and cotton, 
woven or knit fabrics—improves the quality of the 
fabric by giving it that soft kind handle so sought 
after. It imparts to all colors more body and bloom 
and increases tensile strength. 


Let the Three Musketeers work for you 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL BUFFALO BLACK GRF CONC. 
A New National Acid Black 


HIS new dye yields attractive deep 

shades, freer from crocking and 
better in penetration than those resulting 
from shaded Acid Blue Blacks. It 1s 
dyed with sulfuric acid, and on account 
of its good fastness to light, is especially 
recommended for felt hats and carpet 
yarns. 


When applied to silk, Buffalo Black 
GRF Conc. possesses good fastness to 
water and perspiration, and shows no 
tendency to bronze even when dyed very 
heavy. Suitable for printing on both 
silk and wool. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





July Dye Imports 





Well Above Corresponding Period 
Last Year 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Imports of 


coal tar dyes in July showed very 
little change from the preceding 
month but continued to average well 
above the corresponding period of 
last year. Receipts amounted to 
424,613 Ibs., invoiced at $334,849, 
against June imports of 411,662 lbs., 
valued at $309,607, and as compared 
with July, 1927, imports of 263,162 
lbs., valued at $214,853, according to 
the joint monthly report of the Tariff 
Commission and Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Germany supplied 70.6% of the 
July total, and Switzerland 22.6%. 


Their proportionate shares in July, 
1927, were 63.5% and 22% respec- 
tively. 

Dyes leading in quantity imported 
during July included the following: 
Vat brown G (single strength), 
7,800 lbs.; Rhodamine 6GH (single 
strength) 17,210 Ibs; Alizarin red VI 
paste, 15,389 lbs; Vat golden yellow 
GK (single strength), 14,204 Ibs, and 
Erioglaucine AP, 11,464 Ibs. 


Stocks of dyes and colors remain- 
ing in bond increased during May to 
the highest point of the year amount- 
ing at the end of the month to 778,670 
lbs., as compared with 740,239 Ibs. on 
April 30. 





Dye Division to Meet Sept. 11-12 





Many Papers of Interest to Textile 
Chemists on Program at Swampscott 


|X conjunction with the meeting of 
the American Chemical Society to 

be held at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 

10-14, the Division of Dye Chemistry 

will hold its sessions on Tuesday and 

Wednesday, Sept. 11 and 12. The 

program for the meeting of this Di- 

vision follows: 

Tuesday, 2:00 P. M. 

. Walter M. Scott, Color Specification 
—Material, Physical and Psycho- 
logical. 

W. C. Holmes. Applications 
Spectrophotometric Ratios. 

. W. C. Holmes. Recent Spectro- 
photometric Investigations at the 
Color and Farm Waste Division. 

C. V. Shapiro and R. C. Cibbs. Ad- 
sorption Spectra and the Constitu- 
tion of the Phthaleins—A Study of 
the Trihydroxy Phenols. 

. Wm. D. Appel and R. T. Mease. 
Spectrophotometry and Dyeing. 

6. R. W. French. Spectrophotometric 
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Evaluation of Dyestuffs. 

. R. W. French. An Improved Spec- 
trophotometer. 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 

8. P. H. Groggins and H. P. Newton. 
Further Studies in the Preparation 
of 2-Aminoanthraquinone from 
Chlorobenzene and Phthalic An- 
hydride. 

9. Marston T. Bogert and Irving W. 
Greenberg. The Behavior of Pech- 


mann Dyes with Amines. Some 
Dilactames of Diphenacylfumaric 
and Diphenacylmaleic Acid and 
Their Tinctorial Properties. 

Irving W. Fay. Diphenylamine Blue 
and Nascent Carbon Dioxide. 

J. B. Conant and W. D. Peterson. 
The Rate of Coupling of Diazon- 
ium Salts in Buffer Solution. 
(Preliminary Paper.) 

. M. L. Crossley. The Mechanism of 

Azine Formation. 


Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Business Meeting. 

13. Chas. E. Mullin. Hydrogen-Ion 
Control in the Textile Industry. 

14. Robert W. Jaeger, Jr. A Prelimin- 
ary Paper on the Incorporation of 
Oil-Soluble Solvents into Soap, 
and Their Subsequent Action on 
the Scouring of Artificially Soiled 


10. 
11. 


Fabrics. 

15. Alan A. Claflin. The Dyeing of 
Rayon and the Capillarity Test. 

16. W. W. Bray, J. B. Crowe, and S. 
Meeker. Methods of Boiling-off 
Silk. 

17. Wm. D. Appel, Wm. C. Smith, and 


Hugh Christison. A Machine for 
Laboratory Washing Tests. 

C. A. Browne. Early Documentary 
References on the Use of Dye- 
stuffs in America. 

Many of these papers are of direct 
interest to textile chemists and others 


18. 


engaged in the processing of yarns 
and fabrics. The chairman of the 
Division of Dye Chemistry is Dr. M. 
L. Crossley, while the secretary is Dr. 

T. Herrick. 

Cellulose Division Meeting 

The meeting of the Division of Cel- 
lulose Chemistry, which will also be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, is 
of particular interest in that it in- 
cludes the series of several papers 
dealing with the extraction of cellulose 
from various materials. The program: 


2:00 P. M. and Wednes- 

day 9:00 A. M. 

1. E. C. Sherrard and E. F. 
Sequoyite—A Cyclose 
wood. 

2. H. Hibbert. Isolation and Proper- 

ties of Lignin. 

G. J. Ritter. The Dissection of 

Wood Fibrils by Chemical Means. 

4. Ernest A. Hauser. What the X-Ray 

Tells Us of the Structure of Cel- 


Tuesday, 


Kurth. 
from Red- 


ww 


lulose. 

5. D. S. Davis. Freeness Testing as an 
Aid in Pulp Evaluation. 

6. Sidney D. Wells. Cellulose from 
Cereal Straws. 

7. E. R. Schafer and Mark W. Bray. 
Cellulose from Flax Straw. 

8. O. R. Sweeney. Cellulose from 
Cornstalks. 

9.L. F. Hawley. Cellulose from 
Wood. 

10. Fred Olsen. Cellulose for the Manu- 


facture of Smokeless Powder. 
Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Hotel Preston 


Joint Meeting with Rubber and Leather 
and Gelatin Divisions. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 









Alkalies 


Alain Sulp. com. . 2 e -— 2 2° eet. Se deg. 2%4— 3% 
ee, — F ys es eix 3 —.. 
Alem, see Lmp.. i— 8% Potash, carbonate, 80- 5% 6% 
‘otash, Lump...... — Bye —«s_—“#= BOF ccc cccccces 5%— 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92% ik— 7% 
ee SAT — 5 Soda Ash, 58% light... 137 —2 44 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 Ib.... 1382 —1 55 
100 Ib. works...... 200 —2 “ ——. per reg? lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 
Bine Stone .....cccee 5%y— austic, 76% per 
Cee Liq. “Cylinders 5G 3% quan, ‘66° 4 15 — 4 30 
Copperas, ‘ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 Sal. 100 Ib......-- 100 — 125 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%— 28 . 
ppeom, Belts, 100 b. oe % —1 i Natural Dyes and Tannins 
‘ormaldehyde Spot .. — oa 
Glauber Salts, 100 ib. 75 — 115 Puptic: Crystals ..... a= 2 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 15 — 185% paentie’ licnia” A 
c "63h. 47 Gambier, liquid ..... 8 10 
Yellow “G@rude 2 °° 2: 144%,— 15 Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 23 — 25  Hypernic ‘Ext.—Sideg. 11 — 15 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% | wood) Ext sees SP we sen 
White (crystals) .. 13 — 14 Oe hen mee 7 — 8% 
Lame, aon se Ib. 3 a 77 Crystals’ eReR cee © 8 a 
otassium—Bichromate cae ee ee 
Chlorate crystals. es is — 3 Osage sense, Extract, nas % 
ermangan, tech... 5 — a E.R 
Sodium ecotnte ..... 5%4— e Sagetonn extract, 51 5%— ‘ 
chromate ....... =— 79h ‘eeeteee tas Meee wae 
Risulphite, 85%.... 1 50, — 1 75. ao oe | ln 
Nitrite ....c-ccees —— Ci i Meenas aétintenn a 
Phosphate ........ 34 4 Extract, a vi 10 11 
Prussiate, yeliow.. i 12 Tannic Acid, tech. 35 — 40 
~~ Ride, 60% fused 23— 25% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Tartar emetic, tech. 27ta— ...- Alpha Napthylamine. . oe .. 6 
Tin—Crystals ....... 36i%e— .... Artine Oll M 15 — 16% 
Bichloride. 50’ deg:.  14%3— 111. Rae rr 25 
Oxide, bbis........ 53 — oes + a 
Tine WG. 086 cd vt veae 9 — 11 Reta, eee é ~- 55 60 
Acid penn ad pe edweee = ze 
cids methylaniline ..... , — 32 
Acetic, 28% per 100 — ‘ — 84 —.... 
a _ 2 ne seks inal 3 4 3 2% Paranitraniline ...... 52 53 
tric crystals . a — 
Fermic, 90% ..... wee 11 — 12 Oils and Soaps 
Lactic, 22% :....--- 5 — 6% : P 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 — 14% 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —. Olive Oil, denatured, = 
— peoss deg. per 5 00 6 75 pe had tines 1 oh 1 40 
iadadoutes — MEE A deweaw est oes Ma— 2... 
| la 11 12%. BOO. Gb, Ths dc. 0.604 0s 9 — 10% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ee Acid double 
ton in tank cars... 1550 — .... _ pressed ........... 12 — 12% 
Tartaric ...cccccssse 38 39 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — il 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumen, blood  do- 
Pe we weeew eaeee 43,3 — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 492 — 5 12 
Gum, British, 100 lb. 517 — 5 37 
NE. cn chicewas« 4%y— 5Y, 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 412 — 4 32 
DD vacecaucoes 6 — 6% 
ee 9 — 10 
WES ob cncncncens 6%— 10 
Tapioca flour .....<. 3%— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid).... 28 — 52 
Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 
EE Bes ace eaee 244 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 
SG A WEE oie 000 70 — 2 50 
wee, 4 Glswcscues 5 Oe ee. eas 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 —1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... 
Blue, Solamine .... 00 —.... 
Benzo Azurine .... 99 — 80 
ee 40 — 60 
il ee DE 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G... 85 — on 
Brown, Congo R.. 80 -— .... 
i, Sa 60 — 90 
Me GE. keno tans 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo .... 60 —.... 
Orange, Fast S..... 1 D&D = 1.;.. 
Se Ee so — 90 
Red, Congo ...... 400 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 

Te sa vceetwavee 40 — 60 

Benzo Purpurine, 10 

aadcghensoeat 125 —1 50 
Scarlet, 2 ee ee ae ee 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 3 OR me cnc 
Scarlet, 8 BS...... ee 
Searlet, Diamine B. 5 Oe cas 
. ae 110 —1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene .. 9 — 95 

Dereloping, Colors— 

EGER, TER cavecse 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi was. = 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... 
Orange, developed.. 250 — ... 
PRIMGNBS ..-scces 100 —1 15 
Bee, DOG. FT Bhscces FOO — cece 
Searlet, Dev. ...... 250 — 


Sulphur Colors— 
Black 


sini Gee Wie Bice 20 — 81 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
Oe -cexn wos 50 — 60 
SOE icxteeveun's 37 — 60 
GEO. nescsne cans 8s — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 2a — 50 
a ce mcnuenna 45 — 1 40 

Basic Colors— 

Auramine ........ 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Browu.... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 400 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 — 1 75 
Malachite green ... 135 —.... 
Methylene blue .... 100 —1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
BaRrOMING. ..sscccs 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 

Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue bik. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

Trrer Tt tr 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... 825 — 3 50 
pO eee 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

Wen. keccn teed 75 — 80 
Soluble meee. Sexes 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ... 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue = 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A. 2 ee 4 ess 
Rescorcin brown 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S ..... 84 — 1 70 
OUR - EE ka veccde ST) ee sce 
Orange GG crys... 60 —.... 
Acid Fuchsine 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
i, eee 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ....... 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

ie cc aaa idea 140 — 
r Light Yellow, 3 

aati aie oa: aan 2 een ee 
Naphthoi, yellow .. 135 —1 40 

Chrome Colors— 

Aliz, Black B..... 180 —.... 
Diamond Black PV. 70 —.... 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
Chrome Green .... 7 —1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 

Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 
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ARKANSAS CoO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


i n A a sd 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVA Y—the stand- 
ard in SODA since 1881. 


+ 7 7 — — ¥, ¥ 7 u 7 9 ¥, 7 vw. 
SE EE EE 
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SOL-ESCO 


the Kier Boiling Detergent 


With a variety of goods going into your kiers, the deter- 
gent or boiling-out problem becomes of considerable impor- 
tance. Light and heavy goods, colored stripes and rayon 
patterns demand a combination of strength and control in 
the boiling process which has hitherto never been available. 
Furnishing the qualities lacking in caustic soda and soda 
ash, SOL-ESCO is the scientific choice among detergents. 
The appearance of yarn and piece goods boiled with SOL- 
ESCO is recognized as Quality. The smooth surfaced fibres 
hold a permanent white. And SOL-ESCO is economical, too. 
Ask to have a Cowles Technical Man call and fully explain 
SOL-ESCO and its uses. 


Sy _v 
eo oe oe 
ee ee ee 


So = 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
New York 


Indianapolis Cleveland 
Philadelphia 


40 Rector Street 


Boston Syracuse Chicago 

Pittsburgh Detroit 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 


Cincinnati 





7 — 
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The Cowles Detergent Company 
7016-40 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL. CO., Inc. 


BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs a and Chen Chemicals 
451-453 Weshingtun Sires Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 

Boston, Mass. t- Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, Ont Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Institute of Chemistry Proved 
lis Usefulness 

The Institute of Chemistry of the 
\merican Chemical Society, which 
closed its second session at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill, on 
Aug. 18, has proved its usefulness both 
to academic and to industrial chem- 
ists, according to Director Frank C. 
Whitmore, who characterizes the in- 
stitute as a significant movement of 
American science. 

‘The interesting experiment started 
last year at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and has been continued this year 
at Northwestern,” Director Whitmore 
says In a summary entitled “Looking 
Back at the Institute of Chemistry.” 

“A very large majority of those at- 
tending the Institute are chemists who 
are workirig for industry. 

“The industrial chemists report that 
they get a good deal from exchanging 
ideas with the teachers, and the teach- 
ers are even more enthusiastic about 
what it means to them to be able to 
get acquainted with men in industrial 
chemistry. 


New Chemical Firm in Switzer- 
land 

A company has been established in 
Basle, Switzerland, under the title of 
the Internationale Gesellschaft fur 
Chemische Internehmungen A.G. The 
new company is a subsidiary of the 
German I. G. Farbenindustrie but its 
objects are as yet unknown. The new 
company is not connected with the 
Swiss Dye Industry. 


Working Agreement Between 
Polish Dye Firms 

\ working agreement has been ar- 
rived at between Leszcynski and Co. 
of Warsaw, Poland, and Karmanski 
{ Cracow, Poland. 


Dyeing of Manila Fiber 


(Continued from page 51) 





tive is put in. Oil of cloves is very 
useful here as it assists in giving a 
good black color. 

Owing to the prevalence of adulter- 
ition in the fiber trades, it is neces- 
sary to test a consignment in order to 
tind out whether it contains any phor- 
mium, sisal, istle, Mauritius hemp, or 
maquey. This is not difficult. The 
bunch of fibers for the test are washed 
in ether and placed in a solution of 
bleaching powder equivalent to 2% 
of chlorine, to which is added 6% ot 
glacial acetic acid for 20 seconds. It 
is then washed in water and alcohol, 
and one end is immersed in ammonia 
(0.880). The foreign fibers change 
to cherry-red, but the Manila assumes 
{ russet brown hue, which is rather 
lugitive. If a longer examination is 
needed, instead of dipping, allow the 
fiber. to be exposed to ammonia 
Vap The colors develop slowly and 
May be examined under a large read- 
ing glass to enable the adulterants to 
be picked out. 


Italy Holds Fifth 


Chemical Producer 


Place as| 


The chemical foreign trade of Italy | 


amounted to $23,805,000 for the first 
quarter of 1928, divided into $13,389,- 
ooo for imports and 10,416 for ex- 
ports. Italy occupies fifth 
among the nations of the world 
in the chemical industry, according to 
Commerce Reports. 

During the first quarter of 1928 
Italy’s chemical trade was a little more 
than one-fifth of Germany’s trade for 
the same period, which reached $115,- 
465,000, the greater part of which was 
comprised of exports. The difference 


place | 


was not so great when contrasted 
with the British chemical _ trade, | 


which amounted to approximately 
$67,000,000, more evenly divided be- 
tween exports and imports. 

The following table summarizes the 
chemical foreign trade of the four 
countries for the first quarter of 1928: 


Total foreign 





Country trade Exports Imports 
Italy $23,805,000 $10,416,000 $13,389,000 
United Kingdom 67,000,000 37,000,000 30, 000, 000 
United States 104,000,000 45,000,000 59,173,000 | 
Germany 115,465,000 85,965,000 29,500,000 





In line with the other major chemi- | 


cal-manufacturing countries, 


Italy | 


has been increasing its production, es- | 


pecially during the last five 
The year 1927 reflected continued 
favorable business as well as_ pro- 
duction. Production figures are not 
yet available for that year, but the 
trade reached approximately $75,000,- 
000, according to a report submitted 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner E. 
Humes, Rome. 


Business News 


Behr-Manning 


Construction 

Following the recent consolidation of 
the Manning Abrasive Co. of Troy, and 
the Herman Behr Co. of Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of abrasive cloths and 
papers, and the change of name to the 
Behr-Manning Corp., it has been defin- 


Corp. Starts 


itely decided to discontinue the present | 


Brooklyn plant and to consolidate all 
manufacturing at the Troy works. 

A commission has been given to the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co. of Boston to de- 
sign and construct several new buildings, 
which when completed will practically 
double the capacity of the present Man- 
ning plant. The structures include a 
machine shop, storehouse, four-story 
manufacturing building, five-story grad- 
ing building, power house, with connect- 
ing buildings, platforms, etc., as well as 
a railroad siding 150 feet long to serve 
the new structures. 
already been started and it is expected 
will be ready for moving in machinery 


from Brooklyn by the end of the year. 


Johnson & Bassett Plant Very 
Busy 

The firm of Johnson & Bassett, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers of wool 
spinning machinery, is extremely busy. 
They are operating some departments 
until 8 o'clock at night, and have been 
considering a night crew in order to keep 
up with their orders. 


Construction has | 


years. 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


BUFFALO 


» CHICAGO - 


Cable Address. Lycurgus. N.Y. 
CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


IN THE FULLING MILL 


The Foundation of 


THE FINISH IS LAID OR LOST 
The fulling SOLUTION is the de- 


ciding factor, 
properly combined, 


Alkalies 


(everything else 


Soaps and 


being equal) have served us well, but 
the finisher never knows when his 


best formula 


to DIRTY 


will turn 


WATER. 
MINERAL OIL IN THE STOCK 


always works that 


way: the only 


thing that can be depended upon to 
avoid it, is 


FULLITIN 


as a base for the fulling solution. 


FULLITIN never is 


confounded. 


Try it on your WORST PROPOSI- 
TION. 


Sample of 
literature 


ERNST BISCHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


FULLITIN 


sent on 


and 
request. 


4 


DISODIUM 
PHOSPHATE. 


109 


i 


ne 
fff AA 
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EXERCISING 
A DOMINANT INFLUENCE 


As the Rock of Gibraltar dominates the passageway to 
the Mediterranean, casting its influence throughout the 
Orient—so does DIASTAFOR dominate the desizing 
field of the textile world. 


And justly so—for DIASTAFOR takes out starch with 
an efficiency and uniformity that is endorsed by textile 
men throughout the entire country. 


Then, too, no special equipment is needed. The cloth 
is run through a solution of DIASTAFOR and washed. 
That is all. 


Warehouses are located at strategic points to insure the 
quickest possible service. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington Street New York City 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


WY POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 


SN 


NW 


Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars XA 


Soap Powder NY 


For Mill Floors e 
Established 1860. LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Incorporated 1905 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


192 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
(Poirrier) 
(Seine,) France 


BOSTON 


Works—St. Denis Works—Besseges, France 


. U. S. Patent Office 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . 


TEXTILE WORLD 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


August 25, 1928 


Natural Condition is the Ideal Condition 


Because it Ensures 


FULL RETURN for LABOR and MATERIAL 


Better Finished Goods. 
A Finer and Fuller Handle to the Pieces. 


These advantages are possible only by using the 
Sjostrom Patent 
Cooling and Conditioning Machine 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 


North Andover “rm Massachusetts 


WOOD TANKS 


FOR 
DYEING 
BLEACHING 
FINISHING 


LINED WITH 
MONEL METAL 
COPPER OR LEAD 
IF DESIRED 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— See Also —— 


HE advantages of Bailey’s Cool Air Yarn 

Dryer for wool and worsted yarns is well 

known, especially amongst the older genera- 
tion of Dyers, so I thought it would be well to 
tell the younger Dyers of it. I have sold over 
one thousand of these machines in the United 
States and Canada. 


For wool and worsted yarns there is no machine on 
the market can equal it as it is absolutely fool proof. 


Its advantages over the Hot system is becoming 
known in England. I have just shipped a No. 2-16 
Arm Cool Yarn Dryer to Messrs. John Crossley & ° 
Lid., Dean Clough Mills, Halifax, England. 

They must think there is something to it, otherwise, 
they would not have sent an order for a machine 
without any solicitation from me. 

Write for prices and any information desired. 


FRANK BAILEY, P. O. Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
ways a High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 
with All Acid Resisting Rods if —_g,,..,,—— 
desired. DATED TEXTILE 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 
Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Useful Catalogs 





Rayon Slasher. The VanVlaanderen 
\lachine Co., Paterson, N. J., has issued 


an 8-page pamphlet entitled, “The Van- 


Vlaanderen Rayon Slasher.” Particular 
attention is called to the mechanical de- 
tails of letting-off, sizing the yarn, dry- 

g, and taking-up, which are designed to 
give the best weaving warp. Other 
features discussed are stretch regulation, 
measuring, drive, variable speed, lubrica- 
tion, capacity, etc. Mention is made of 
the company’s size mixing equipment. 
The pamphlet is illustrated. 


* * * 


Electric Motors. A four-page leaflet 
has been issued by the Electro Dynamic 
Co., Bayonne, N. J., on their “Clip-Weld” 
ball bearing, squirrel-cage induction 
motors The construction of these 
motors is explained by means of text and 
illustrations, each detail being show and 
its advantage to the user pointed out. It 
is a very instructive leaflet for the mill 
man with little knowledge of electrical 
equipment, as well as for the engineer. 
One has a better appreciation of the 
qualities that give satisfactory motor ser- 
vice after reading it. 

iy me 


Welding and Cutting. A new cata- 
log has been issued by the Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co., New York. It describes in de- 
tail products manufactured by this con- 
cern, including welding and_ cutting 
equipment, and generators for the produc- 
tion of acetylene. New items described 
are the new type C-14 cutting blowpipe, 
the Carbic portable low-pressure acety- 
lene generators, and the Carbic flood- 
lights. 

* * * 


Arc Welding in G-E Factories. To 
promote the further use of the welding 
art throughout industry, the General 
Electric Co. has published a 28-page 
booklet which portrays the accomplish- 
ments of the company along this line. 
Illustrations show a wide range of prod- 
ucts on which welding is used, ranging 
from the largest generator frame ever 
built down to the smallest parts. Atten- 
tion is called to the G-E school for 
training men in electric arc welding. 
There are no charges for instructions or 
materials at this school. Another book- 
let issued by this company is entitled 
“Are Welding in Industry.” This publi- 
cation illustrates the application of arc 
welding to groups of basic operations 
commonly found in industrial plants. 


* * * 


Material Handling. A_ substantial 
40-page catalog has been issued by 
Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown, Boston, 
Mass., which covers the service that they 
render on standard material-handling 
equipment and special installations 
where conditions are out of the ordinary. 
Sections of the catalog are devoted to 
lift trucks, portable elevators, platforms 
and racks, hand trucks, carts, and bar- 
rows. The publication is well illustrated 
with cuts showing equipment and uses. 


Stillwater (N. Y.) Knitting Co., Inc., 
Is iin running on full time schedules 
toll. ving the annual vacation period. 


_“Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., 
Uti N. Y. Stockholders at a recent 
mee’ ng voted unanimously for dissolu- 


the company and liquidation of 


res es. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


_Apponaug Reports Profit 


The report of The Apponaug Co. 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
shows net profits after all charges, de- 
preciation and income tax, amounting 
to $638,369. This compares with 
$587,570 for the previous fiscal year. 
The 1928 profits were 8.1 times pre- 
ferred dividend requirements and 
equivalent to $6.22 per share on the 
common, against $5.66 the year before. 
The Apponaug Co. is engaged in 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing a wide variety of 
textiles, including cotton, rayon, and 
mixed fabrics. Output of the plant in 
Providence, it was stated, again ran 
well over the production figure of 
30,000,000 yds. per annum, which has 
now been averaged for over five years 
in succession. 


Phila. Wool Market 


(Continued from page 105) 
quarter blood, $1.06 to $1.08 for three 
eighths, $1.10 to $1.12 for half, $1.08 
for average fine and $1.15 for fine. 
Prices realized at the Sydney sales 
were regard as bullish by the local 
trade although little American interest 
was shown in the lots offered. Inter- 
est from Japanese and German buyers 
was the most active at the sale. 


Improvement in pulled and scoured 
demand from woolen mills has been 
apparent this week. Prices have not 
advanced but dealers are able to secure 
prices slightly on the high side of the 
quotation range which has been cur- 
rent for the last month. While no 
drastic advance in these wools is 
looked for many in the trade forsee 
a strengthening of the market that will 
carry prices back to the range quoted 
before the last easing of wools. 

Demand has been largely confined 
to medium pulled wools, Bs having the 
call this week. Sales of B lambs have 
been reported at the $1.00 level, while 
choice B wools have brought even 
more. There has been little interest in 
fine sorts. 


Now with Farrell & Romero 


Francis B. Healis, formerly with 
R. Windisch & Co., Philadelphia, has 
become associated with the firm of 
Farrell & Romero, 114 Chestnut St., 
dealers in South American wools. 
Mr. Healis will sail for South Amer- 
ica within the next few weeks to 
represent this concern in Argentine, 
Chili and Peru. 


Florida Wool Growers Sell Clip 
for 431%c 


DEFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA.— The 
Wool Growers’ Association held its 
annual sale here a few days ago, and 
the total clip of Washington, Holmes, 
Walton and Okaloosa counties 
amounted to 100,000 lbs. The price 
received by the growers was 43%c a 
pound, which represents an advance 
of 7.15c over last year. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HIS 

yy SS ( r 
A EIR 
LOAN SAW. 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN 


Man with thorough training in textile chemistry, 
particularly bleaching and finishing of cotton tex- 
tiles; also preferably, with some actual experience in 
selling chemicals to textile industry. 
would include southern cotton mills. Our line is to 


be expanded, consequently opportunity for growth 
offered. 


Territory 


Address Adv. 508, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Opening for an experienced yarn salesman with well established 
firm. One acquainted with Philadelphia and Pennsylvania trade. 


Good opportunity for right man. All replies confidential. Give 
full particulars. 


Address Adv. 486, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





————— 


Young man who has had several years’ fixing on 
Model K. Scott & Williams Machines, also with 
a meee which —— in a seamless knit- 
- ng department, such as ri rs, loo » etc. Mus 
and Brooklyn. Must be a resident | be honest, a worker, fair education, have a good reo. 
ae aiken ord, and be making a change with the idea of per- 
y- manency. Give full particulars first letter regarding 

Address Adv. 502, Textile World, a a nationality. chrareta attendee, places 

. ‘ ed, salary receiv ana at ex . STRUT- 

828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. WEAR KNITTING CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Opportunity for young man to sell 
worsted yarns in New York City 





Position Wanted 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY MAN 
Wishes Position 
As superintendent or overseer of knitting 
Twenty-two years experience all kinds yarns and 
hosiery. Practical experience on hosiery ma- 
chines, ribbers, loopers, winders Can get 
results. Married 
Address Adv. 510, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Wanted Position. 


22 years’ wide range experience; | year 


Fashion floor up. Complete, 

finish to trade; 38 years’ age. 
T. WELKER, 

2900 N. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


practical, 








